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PREFACE 



Uhland has a threefold interest for a foreign stu- 
dent. He was a poet, a scholar, and a statesman 
whose services to constitutional liberty have given to 
him a permanent place in the history of Germany, 
^e is pre-eminently the poet of the German people. 
No poet embodies more fully the spirit, the charac* 
teristic traits of his nation, than Uhland. However 
wide his studies in related literatures, his culture is 
thoroughly Germanic. Certain of his poems are uni- 
versal in their appeal to all hearts. Possibly no Ger- 
man poet, whose writings are of equal extent, has at- 
tracted so many translators. As a poet representing 
so üdly the national spirit, his works are worthy of 
study. His poems are also of interest as an intro- 
duction to the study of folk-songs and mediaeval German 
legends. It is impossible to study the poet Uhland, 
whose life was so occupied with public affairs, without 
constant references to his personal history. 

The present volume was substantially complete sev- 
eral years ago, but its publication was interrupted by 
other engrossing work. Since then valuable contribu- 
tions to Uhland-literature have been made by Pro- 
fessor Hermann Fischer, of the University of Tübingen, ^| '^ 5~T<^ ' T 
and Dr. Ludwig Frankel in their editions of Uhland^s 
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vi PREFACE, 

writings, and I have gladly availed myself of their as- 
sistance. I am also under obligations to Sir Theodore 
Martin for valuable information regarding early stu- 
dents and translators of Uhland in England, of whom 
he was among the first ; Dr. Max Friedländer, Privat- 
Docent in the University of Berlin, for permission to 
use a list of the composers of Uhland's songs which 
he prepared for FrankePs edition ; also to Mr. Theo- 
dore W. Koch, the author of the valuable sketch and 
bibliography of Dante in America, for numerous con- < 
tributions to my list of translations, which would have 
been less complete without his kindly services. Valu- 
able suggestions have been made to me by my colleagues, 
Professors Hiram Corson, LL.D., and James Morgan 
Hart, J.U.D., whose admirablescholarship all know, 
but whose generous friendship not all can equally 
enjoy. 

Cornell Universffy, 
March 21, 1896. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 



Johann Ludwig Uhland, or, as he preferred to write hU 
name, simply Ludwig Uhland, was bom in Tübingen on the 
26th day of April, 1787. His father, Johann Friedrich, was 
secretary of the University of Tübingen. The family of 
Uhland's father can be traced for a century and a half 
before his birth. It is of plain citizen rank when we 
know it first. The carpenter Jakob Ulandt, with his wife 
Agnes, resided in the hamlet of Zebedäi, not far from 
Hattenhofen. They are characterized in the church reg- 
ister as "impious despisers of the Word and the Sacra- 
ments." Similar words were used in our country during 
the strict ecclesiasticism of its early days, of any who did 
not adhere to the established church or observe its ordi- 
nances. A son of this carpenter Jakob, John Michael, of 
the village of Hattenhofen, in the district of which Göp- 
pingen is the chief town, fought at Belgrade, where he slew 
a Turkish pasha. Later he became a quartermaster in the 
mounted body-guard of his sovereign, Duke Eberhard 
Ludwig, and settled in the village of Klein-Gartach near 
Heilbronn, where, above a door of his house, arms carved 
in stone, representing a man with a Turkish sabre in one 
hand and a spade in the other, with the initials of his name, 
were preserved as late as 1830. The name of the family 
appears in the mediaeval poems as Uolant, Voland, Valant, 

xxu. 
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an evil ^irit or demon, and is possibly the same as the 
name Wieland, the smith, so popular in German folk- 
lore. 

A son of the soldier Joseph Uhland established himself 
in Tubingen, where he learned the business of a merchant, 
and was admitted as a citizen in 1720. Of the two sons of 
the latter, one succeeded him in a business which still ex- 
ists, while the other, Ludwig Joseph, studied divinity, and 
became a professor of history, and later of theology, in the 
university, and superintendent of the evangelical seminary. 
On the strict division of trades and the rigid distinction of 
rank, it was only through education that the sons of the citizen 
or tradesman's class attained a higher social position. Few 
countries exhibit the influence of an established church as so 
dominant a social and even political force as Wnrtemberg. 
The clerical estate constituted a part of the single chamber of 
the parliament. The four prelates of the former Catholic mo- 
nastic establishments occupied seats among the lords. As 
in civu life, so in the church, positions were largely heredi- 
tary, and for hundreds of years certain families filled the 
leading offices in the church, and enjoyed the emoluments 
and dignities which such offices conferred. Education and 
admission to clerical orders gai/« at once social dignity and 
prestige, and, when united with commanding talents, lifted 
those who possessed them into positions of influence. Thus 
the plain family of Uhland attained social rank in the uni- 
versity town and in the state. The poet's grandfather, Ludwi^ 
Joseph, enjoyed the respect of the community, and lived to 
reach the age of eighty years, and to confirm his grandson 
when the latter reached the age of fourteen. The wife of this 
worthy man was Gottliebin Standelin, a member of a family 
of which several members possessed poetic gifts, one of 
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whom. Gotthold Friedrich, is mentioned by Schiller as a 
poet of note in Swabia.* 

It is an interesting fact that Ludwig Joseph Uhland re- 
sided as a curate in Marbach early in his theological career 
(1759), at the time of the birth of Schiller, the greatest of 
the later Swabian poets, and that the two families probably 
sustained intimate personal relations. 

The second son of the theologian, Johann Friedrich (bom 
1756), the father of our poet, studied law in the university, 
but accepted the uneyentful, if comfortable, position of 
secretary of the university, which had been held by his 
father-in-law, Jacob Samuel Hoser. He married the latter's 
daughter Elizabeth in 1 783. The family of Uhland's mother 
originated in the imperial city of Augsburg, where three 
members of it had held the honorable position of burgo- 
master. While the poet's grandfather wrote devout poems 
for family anniversaries, which are preserved, and his elder 
son Ludwig Gottlieb, who died as a tutor in a German family 
in Venice in 1777» left poems which, while not memorable, 
show likeness to those of his nephew, the poet is supposed to 
have inherited his poetic gifts from his mother, who possessed 
a rich and sympathetic nature. She was tender, devout and 
wise. 

The secretary, John Frederick, was a painstaking, accurate 
official, not without a formal cast of character derived from 
his profession. He was simple in nature, but inflexible in 
honor and duty, traits which descended to his son, and con- 
stituted the silent, unpretentious and inflexible side of his 
character. 

* See alao Vermisehit GedickU tUr GtsckwisUr GoHlUb Fritdrich 
Dr. Karl Friidrkh und Ckarlottt Sfdndlin. a Bandcben. Stuttpirti 
1827. 
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Ludwig Uhland, called << Louis" in his boyhood and 
among his friends, was the only living son, an elder brother, 
Frederick, having died in his tenth year. To his only sister, 
Louise, who was eight years his junior, he was tenderly de- 
voted. The young Uhland was bold and fond of adventure. 
He was passionately devoted to outdoor exercise, a quality 
which followed him throughout his life. He enjoyed swim- 
ming, skating, and long walks and mountain climbs. The 
region in which he lived was picturesque, now presenting 
wooded peaks, ruins of castles full of historical interest, and 
now cold and gray ridges which glowed in the light of the 
setting sun. The ruins of the castles of HohenzoUern and 
Hohenstauffen, famous for the mighty dynasties which 
sprang from them, were not far away. Everything was 
suited to awaken the romantic element in the boy's nature. 
Through the valley before the city ran the highway over 
which the armies of the German emperors had marched to 
new dominions in Italy. The town of Tübingen itself was 
the former capital of the county. It is situated on the slope 
of a hill, and is surmounted by the castle of the Dukes of 
Würtemberg, now containing the library of the university 
and the offices of administration. The castle has withstood 
many a siege, and is famous in song and story. The town 
itself is a dull, uninteresting village, enlivened only by the 
life of the famous university forwarded by Eberhard. 

Uhland's first studies were pursued in the Latin school, 
where his energy and devotion to study soon put him first in 
his class. The Latin school included at this time about one 
hundred and thirty or forty pupils. It had been greatly 
improved through the efforts of Rector Hütten (1790-98), 
an energetic and inspiring teacher. A new school ordinance 
of 1793 prescribed among the subjects of instruction the 
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German language, the histoiy of Germany, and universal hia- 
tory, geography and natural history. At the age of tweWe 
Ludwig had reached the highest class, and was under the 
immediate instruction of Rector Kauffmann, Hutten's suc- 
cessor, — an excellent classical teacher, who promoted ath- 
letic exercises among the scholars« This teacher studied 
the individuality of his pupils, and allowed them to write 
their required verses in German or in Latin. Uhland wrote 
Latin verse with great ease.* Many of the German poems 
of his youthful years, and also some of his Latin ones, are 
preserved.! The boy also possessed great skill in drawing 
and in painting in water-colors. 

It was a custom in the school, for the most skilful versifier 
to write a poem embodying the request of the pupils for the 
usual spring vacation, and present the same to the dean. 
Uhland was chosen to perform this duty. A second poem, 
slightly later (May 3, 1801), is religious in tone, upon the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, and was suggested by 
the serious thoughts connected with his preparation for con- 
firmation. 

The lad had an early passion for tales of adventure, of 
knights and heroes; and in the house of his maternal grand- 
father, the former secretary of the university, there was a 
room filled with " old books and chronicles with wonderful 
pictures, descriptions of travel in lands where the inhabitants 
had but one eye, placed in the centre of the forehead, and 
where there were men with horses' feet and cranes* neck^, 
also a great work with gruesome engravings of the Spanish 

* Frankens edition of Uhland't poems contains specimens of these 
early exercises in the appendix. 

- t See Nägele, Beüragt su Uhiamds JugtnddieJUuHg (1893) ; also 
Fränkel, Uhiandf Wtrkf. Bd. I. Zweite AbteUung. 
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wars in the Netherlands.'** Over these books the silent boy 
pondered, and found in them a mysterious fascination. 
The circumstances of his boyhood were also such as to ap- 
peal to his youthful imagination. Troops of French and 
Austrian soldiers marched through the streets of his native 
town. The children, in their sports, imitated the serious 
warfare which was agitating the world beyond. In these 
conflicts the young Uhland always took the part of the 
Austrians, as he did later on a larger field, when, at the 
Parliament at Frankfort, he took part in the delibera- 
tions on the proposed reorganization of Germany, and fought 
sturdily against even larger boys in defense of his chosen 
cause. 

The city of Rottenburg, an episcopal seat, lay but a few 
miles away. This was under Austrian supremacy, and here 
the boy saw the strange uniforms and heard the strange lan- 
guages of the Croats and Hungarians of the garrison. There, 
too, he saw the brilliant processions of Corpus Christi day, a 
survival of that mediaeval life which had so strange an attrac- 
tion for him, and which colored the character of his poetry. 
He read, with a companion, the thrilling romances of chivalry 
of Spiess and Ritter. Whether standing on the hights of the 
Osterberg, with the towers of the castle of the Dukes of Tü- 
bingen beneath him, or looking away to Lichtenstein, he 
was in a land of legend and chivalric deeds, every spot of 
which was associated with his country's history. 

His youthful studies and recreations were however to re- 
ceive a serious direction in connection with the choice of 
a profession. While on a visit to his uncle Dean Uhland, 
in Brakenheim, in the late autumn of 1801, his parents ar- 

* Uhlawfs Ltben von seiner IVitwe, p. 7. 
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rived and infonned him that a stipend of three hundred 
guldens was at his disposal, if he should enter the univernty 
and choose either the study of law or theology. 

The founder of the scholarship had expressly excluded all 
students of medicine from its benefits, because physicians 
had been unable to cure him of a severe malady. It had 
been the purpose of the parents that their son should study 
medicine, and succeed his uncle, Gotthold Uhland, who en- 
joyed a large practice in Tübingen. He had acquiesced in 
this decision, which seemed to promise most for his im- 
mediate future, though he would have preferred the study of 
philology. His father left the decision to the youth of four- 
teen years, but suggested that if he chose the study of juris- 
prudence, he himself would reserve for him a sum equal to the 
stipend for future travel. On the 3d of October, 1801, Uhland 
was therefore enrolled as a student of law in the university 
of his native town. The admission of students to the uni- 
versity at this early age was not at that time unusual. As 
the school system was at that time arranged, the course of 
study in the Latin school extended only to the fourteenth 
year. Additional preparation for the xmiversity was secured 
after admission by private instruction, usually from the tu- 
tors of the evangelical seminary. Additional instruction was 
required in the ancient languages, and often in political and 
literary history, natural science and mathematics. 

Uhland's teacher was the tutor {Repetent) Seufert, who 
afterward occupied the dignified position of prelate in the 
church of Wiirtemberg. His love of literature found occu- 
pation outside the regular hours of instruction, and, in con- 
nection Math his friend Gmelin, he read repeatedly the Odys- 
sey and the Greek tragedians, especially Sophocles, in sum- 
mer evenings in the garden of Gmelin's father. 
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Uhland says, '*I enjoyed composing New Year's poems 
in Horatian verse for my grandfather. I was, in general, the 
family poet. ■ I wrote birthday congratulations for the daugh- 
ters of my uncle, the doctor. . . . About this time I found at 
the house of Professor {sic Advocate) Weisse, a kinsman, 
in a periodical entitled the Heidelberg Museum, songs 
from the Heldenbuch, of which the song of Old Hildebrand 
made a deep impression upon me.*' The most eminent of 
Uhland's teachers was Professor Bohnenberger, the mathe-. 
matician, but the young student had little taste or natural 
gifts for this subject. The library of Rosier, the professor 
of history, whose method of instruction, however, did not 
please him, afforded him books of the greatest interest 
and directed his studies into the field of mediaeval Germanic 
literature. " How happy was I when I could carry home 
Saxo- Grammaticus in Müller's translation, or the Helden- 
sage ; from the latter work I derived my fondness for the 
northern myths. From the Heldensage I took the subject 
of my Blind King," ♦ 

A lecture by Professor Rosier, in which he compared the 
Odyssey, Ossian, and the Latin poem of Walther of Aqui- 
taine, seems to have inspired the young student, and awak- 
ened a passion for early German literature which was to be 
the supreme direction of his life. He hastened to his teach- 
er's house in order to borrow the book whose story had 
moved him so deeply. The finely illustrated Heldenbuch 
which he acquired by purchase, July 30, 1805, is probably 
the same volume as that recently presented to the university 
library.f 

• JVittoey p. 19. t Nägele, p. 6. 
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" This penetrated me/' he said. *' >Vhat classical poems, 
in spite of my zealous pemsal» could not afford, because they 
were too clear, too finished, — that which I missed in more 
modem poetry with all its rhetorical ornamentation, I found 
here; fresh pictures and forms with a deep background 
occupied and entranced the imagination." He even began 
to copy the book which contained this wonderful poem. 
About this time Professor Conz was appointed professor of 
German literature in the university. Although not capable 
of guiding the young student in the field which had awak- 
ened his enthusiasm as nothii\g before, he had a kindly in- 
terest in Uhland, and a StylisHcum which he held was 
attended with profit, and imitated in a similar rhetorical 
exercise which the poet himself gave, when he occupied a 
professorship in the university. 

The early years of Uhland in the university were rather 
preparatory than distinctively in the direction of study for 
his degree. Mention is made in the university records of a 
course of three and a half years in jurisprudence, extending 
from the autumn of 1804 to the spring of 1808. He pur- 
sued history, the classics, and upon the appearance of Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn (1805), he felt the marvelous charm 
which that book exerted upon so many, and directed his 
attention to folk-songs. He studied Herder's collection, 
Stimmen der Völker, and turned to the treasures of English 
and Scotch ballads in Percy's Reliques of Ancieni English 
Poetry, selections from which had appeared nearly a half 
century before. He studied French, English and Spanish 
in part by himself, as well as the literature of the North, in 
order to understand how the popular life of different nations 
found characteristic expression in their songs. 
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As a student Uhland resided in his father's family, and was 
thus isolated in a degree from the joyous and tumultuous 
life of the student world. He did not share its ruder pleas- 
ures, nor participate in its license. A silence and reserve 
of temperament kept him aloof from the multitude. He 
never had an ambition for mere popularity. In circles with 
which he was familiar, and with friends whose confidence he 
shared, he communicated himself freely. He participated 
in their festivities and joined in their sports. 

Numerous poems were preserved by him from these early 
academic years, and several . are included in his poetical 
works. Among these are Der blinde König (Aug. 2.y-2^ 
1804) and Die sterbenden Helden (July 14, 1804). In the 
years 1803- 1805 his life entered a wider stadium, as regards 
poetical production. This activity was due to the influence 
and encouragement of a group of friends who were studying 
at Tübingen during this time, among whom were several of 
the most cherished friends of his life : Justinus Kerner, Karl 
Mayer, Heinrich Köstlin, Georg Jäger, and Karl Roser, 
who became his brother-in-law, and later J. F. Harprecht. 
Of these he had previously known Kerner, and this friend 
drew him from his retirement into a delightful life of social 
intercourse and literary sympathy. 

Of Uhland's youthful poems, from his fourteenth to his 
eighteenth year, there are preserved a pocket-book neatly 
written, containing poems and plans of poems from the years 
1799 to 1804 (or 1805), also several manuscript blank books 
with poetical attempts, copies of Minnelieder from Tieck*s 
edition,* also extracts from the Ulm edition of Teuerdank 



* Minnelieder aus dem Schwäbischen Zeitalter ^ neu bearbeitet und 
heraasgegeben von Ludwig Tieck, 1803. 
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(1672).* Nägele gives a list of fifty*foiir poems, three of 
which are in Latin. 

Many of these were occasional poems written for some 
birthday festival, others are moral in character, in praise of 
virtue, as those upon ** Friendship," " The Reward of Vir- 
tue," etc. ; others are reverent and devout, often on Bible 
themes, in which the influence of the serious hours of his 
preparation for confirmation, and possibly of his reading of 
Klopstock, can be traced, as " Simeon," " Jesus' Death upon 
the Cross," "The Resurrection and Ascension." Other 
poems were school exercises or inspired by his studies; thus 
we find "The Choice of Scipio " {Scipios IVahi), ** Marius 
on the Ruins of Carthage " {Marius auf Karthagos Trum- 
merti) ; others were written in praise of nature, which may 
have been school exercises or based upon his reading; 
others are distinct echoes of German heroic song, inspired 
by his admiration for his country's history or upon Norse 
legends. Thus we have sketches of poems upon Alboin 
and Kunimund, from the narratives in Paulus Diaconus, 
** Helgo and Starkater " was evidently intended to contain a 
heroic contest, banqueting, a noble sacrifice for friendship, etc. 
In many of these poems there are unmistakable traces of 

• See N'agele's^iSrrä^«« Ukhtrnd: Uklandi yug»ndäickiMnc{i9i9i), 
who has presented the most complete aocoant as yet attainable of these 
youthful poems, together with specimens which had only been in part 
published from the three periods, 1800-1803, 1803 and 1804, and 1805, also 
valuable tables giving the original titles, first lines, date of origin and of 
publication, and varying readings of numerous poems. Not all of Uh- 
land's early works are at present accessible. 

Karl Mayer*8 valuable work, Ludwig Uhland^ uint Freund* u$id 
Zeitgenosstn (1867), which has so many of Uhland's poems in an early 
form, contains a few poems of this period. So also do Notter in his 
Ntkrolog and Lehtn^ Jahn, Witwe and FrXnkel. 
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contemporary writers, as of Goethe, in certain lines of " Helgo 
and Starkater," of Schiller in Die vier yakreszeiterif and in 
other poems also, and of Bürger. There are occasional poems 
written when the mind of the youth was growing into inde- 
pendence, when his emotions are genuine, not imitated in 
expression from his poetic models; but as a whole these 
poems show, as might have been expected in a youth of this 
age, only suggestions of the direction of his future power. 
They exhibit great facility in poetic form, and occasionally, 
in content, a genuine and spontaneous expression of duty, 
fidelity to conviction, freedom from imitation of others, and 
noble independence, qualities which existed in Uhland and 
found early expression in his verse. There was little that 
was characteristic of his future power, but numerous minor 
qualities which indicated an individuality not at that time 
pronounced, and a delicate poetic sensibility. He also at- 
tempted ballads and a Romanze, stanzas of a ballad which 
later grew into Der blinde König, in Das Lied vom armen 
Vater (1802). Even here we cannot be sure that some of 
these were not, as is often the case, school themes, as Bür- 
gerkrieg. The form of Vaterlandsliebe su^ests the same. 
No objective appeal or sense of his country's need seems to 
have called it forth. 

The year 1804 shows a marked development in Uhland's 
poetic power. Poems were then written which show unmis- 
takably the characteristics of his later and more perfect art. 
The Wallfahrtskirche has the mystic element which roman- 
ticism loved, and which, while differing in motive, resembles 
The Lost Church and The Pilgrim, Several of these poems 
derive their inspiration from the North. They embody loyal 
love in life and death, as in Der Abschied, where the lovers 
part, one to seek the stormy sea and conflict, while the 
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maiden listens to the murmur of the wind and the ocean for 
tidings, and answers sadly with her harp. The hero will in 
death remember his beloved, and she will follow him in 
death. In The Bride the lover comes to the wedding 
through festal throngs, and finds his bride dead upon her 
couch. He bids the bridal song be sung, and casts a neck- 
lace and bracelets around the neck and arms of his bride, 
and places a ribbon in her blonde hair, and falls upon his 
sword with a smile in death. In the Sorceress the form of 
the dead prince Biom is summoned at the request of the 
maiden; as she embraces her lover, he vanishes and she 
falls dead. The witch ascends the tower, and listens to the 
music of the stars in their everlasting course, and cries, 
'*Who is in that garment of cloud, who in the morning 
glow? I greet you, ye sainted ones, in blissful reunion. So 
journey to the House of Light, and live and love anew. 
The love and fidelity of the gods is their everlasting rapture.*' 
In the musical Elfenklufl the sailor who has lost his beloved 
steers along the shore where the elves dance in a cleft; he 
is caught up and borne along by the spirit-choir in which 
was his beloved. While we find no striking imaginative 
power in a fancy like this, there is feeling gracefully ex- 
pressed, and superior poetic form. 

A genuine feeling for nature is manifested in some of the 
poems of this year, as in Die Berge, describing the Swabian 
Alb and the castle of Lichtenstein. The " Warder's Song " 
(Das Lied eines Hochwächters) suggests an earlier form of 
Des Knaben Berglied, Uhland's occasional poems, written 
to commemorate the new year or the birthdays of his parents 
or grandfather, are grateful recognitions of love and care, 
and express a noble bo3dsh resolve to be worthy of their 
teaching. In the Latin poem to his grandfather, Superin- 
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tendent Uhland, written just before the latter*s death (May, 
1803), he praises his noble achievements as a historian in 
rescuing the forms of the nation's heroes from forgetftilness. 
The range of his sentiment in his poems to nature is limited; 
they are pensive, interpreting her graver moods in autumn 
falling leaf, and the love and tenderness in the young poet's 
works dissolve in tears. None of these early poems show 
great strength, or lead one to expect unusual promise. They 
are rather the product of a youth of poetic sensibility, who 
possesses a conventional feeling and power of interpreting 
nature, and an unusual mastery of smooth verse, adorned 
with graceful but not unfamiliar images. In the field in 
which Uhland is unquestioned master, and where his reputa- 
tion so largely rests, that of ballads and poetical romances, 
as shown by his Hermann und Utha (Feb., 1803) ^^^ ^"^ 
Romanze^ he exhibits, so far as we can judge, no noticeable 
dramatic power. He himself speaks of standing under the 
influence of Bürger. 

The year 1805 was a year of great and successful poetical 
activity. On October 10 of that year he drew up a list of 
thirty poems to which he seems to have attached especial 
value. Of these, one is preserved from the year 1803, six 
from 1804, and the remainder from 1805. These illustrate 
various directions of his poetic gifts, — the poem of sentiment, 
the ballad and the romance. Among these we find Die 
sterbenden Helden^ Der blinde König (1804^; An den Tody 
Die Nonne, Der Kranz, Der Schäfer, Entsagung, Harfner- 
lied, Der König auf dem Turme, Maiklage, Die Vater- 
gruß, Der Sänger, Lied eines Armen, Gretchens Freude^ 
Gesang der Jünglinge, Die Kapelle and Die sanften Tage 
(1805). Twenty-three poems of this year were published 
in the first edition of his collected poems.* 

* Nägele gives a list of forty-two poems. 
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Uhland's studies now assumed a more professional char- 
acter, and he pursued the legal subjects necessary for his 
degree with great assiduity. In the autumn of 1806, in 
company with three friends, JSger, Hochstetter and Kind, 
he made a tour on foot through a great part of German 
Switzerland. He searched everywhere for national songs, 
and was so fortunate as to discover two ancient ballads, which 
he afterward published in Seckendorf s Almanack, A shoe- 
maker in Meiningen recited them to him while repairing his 
shoes. 

Ubland's first considerable publication occurred about this 
time. Through the intervention of his friend Kolle, he sent 
twenty-seven of his own poems and seven of Kemer's to 
Leo von Seckendorf in Regensburg, for insertion in the 
Musenalmanach for 1S07. The contributions were re- 
ceived graciously by Seckendorf, who was surprised that he 
had not heard of the two poets before. A relation of liter- 
ary intimacy began, and Uhland sent further contributions 
in the form of translations from the Heldenbuch, including 
Die Linde zu Garten (The Linden-tree of Garten) and Ot- 
nifs Rächer (Avenger). A long and frank letter to Secken- 
dorf illustrates his views of poetry and his aspirations at 
this time : '' However much the study of old German poetry 
lies near my heart, and lay there at a time when the efforts 
of the more recent writers had not been published or were 
at least unknown to me, and however ardent my desire to 
see myself placed in circumstances where I can contribute 
my insignificant part to the revival of our poetical past, in 
just such a correspondingly small degree have I seen myself 
hitherto in a position to work in this field. At an age of 
less than twenty years, and in connection with an opposite 
career, it is not in itself possible for me to have attained 
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great literary skill." He lamented that no public library 
was accessible to him from which he could derive hidden 
treasures; he felt the lack of material which would lend it- 
self to the creative imagination, under whose influence the 
deepest life of the poet becomes objective. Not only Ger- 
man records, but those of related peoples, containing ac- 
counts of the Knights of the Round Table, of the Grail, of 
Charlemagne, as well as the Old Norse narratives, demand 
attention. The spirit of Gothic knighthood was diffused 
over most of the peoples of Europe. The stories of Latin 
and German chronicles demand alike examination. . All 
these have artistic value, and show threads of gold, which 
the artist can elaborate, amid the slag. The poems of Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn, though often mediocre and incom- 
plete, serve to illustrate that which is of more priceless value. 
Seckendorf in reply urged Uhland to make an attempt to 
dramatize the character of Francesca da Polenta, and For- 
tunatus, both of which suggestions Uhland attempted to 
carry out. He was full of poetic plans, and on March 6, 
1807, wrote again to Seckendorf: " I could cite to you a 
series of plans for epic and dramatic poems, which I have 
sketched with fondness, and to which I have often given a 
tolerably clear form, committed in part to paper and then 
abandoned." Among these was the plot of a tragedy of 
Achilles, embodying the idea that if our resolves are con- 
ceived firmly and clearly, even though fate hinders their 
execution, yet they are realized. " I find it difficult to de- 
pict in calm moments forms which I have seen and sketched 
in moments of inspiration. If I look around me for 
poetic material, it is done primarily for the reason that purely 
ideal forms do not so readily attain perfect objectivity, as 
those which appear to the poet already clothed with life^ 
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and look to him for their loftier existence." Hit poems 
were for the most part lyrical efifusions of an awakening soal, 
and constitute the first period in his poetry. 

About this time the group of Tübingen students, of which 
Uhland was a member, prepared, at the suggestion of Ker- 
ner, a weekly paper called the Sonntagsblatt^ which was 
written, but not published. It was designed to be an answer 
of the young Tübingen Romanticists to the Morgenblatt, re- 
cently founded by Cotta, which ridiculed the Romantic 
schooL It served as a medium for them to test their 
powers in poetry and criticism. It also contained drawings, 
music and caricatures.* 

Uhland contributed a fervid but not very clear essay on 
Romanticism. The year of 1807- 1 808 was devoted to 
the immediate preparation for his degree. He had three 
examinations to pass, — the first, " the Faculty examination," 
which he sustained successfully in May, 1808, and for which 
he received the predicate **cum laude" He succeeded best 
in Roman law; in canon law his work was less meritorious. 
A few days later he presented his formal request to be ad- 
mitted to his examination as advocate. It had been a long 
and weary course of study, in which he felt only the interest 
of duty, and pursued without enthusiasm. " How I long 
for the time," he wrote, ** when I shall be free from this ex- 
amination-existence, when I can once more grow warm for 
friendship, poetry and nature." On the 12th of October he 
wrote, ** My examination has been passed, and in such a way 
that I can be content, though not splendidly." 



• See Karl Mayer, Weimarer Jahrbuch^ Bd. V, pp. 42 et seq. for a 
full account of this paper. The first number appeared Jan. ix, zSo/, 
and it was continued untU May. 
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He wished now to travel, bat yielded to his father's wish 
that he should previously become a doctor of laws. The 
winter was enlivened by the presence of Varnhagen, who 
was attending lectures in the university; but the "silent, in- 
accessible Uhland" does not seem to have entered upon 
any confidential relations with him. At Easter, 1809, Ker- 
ner and several of Uhland's most intimate friends left the 
university, and he felt keenly the loss. " My life has re- 
sembled for a considerable time a sleepless winter night," 
he wrote in his diary. He was also occupied in writing 
ballads, which he expected would constitute the largest of 
his proposed volume of poems. He felt that every German 
poet should busy himself in the history of the German past, 
and derive his culture from his native land. ^ Goethe shows 
how by this means a poet becomes national; how familiar 
he is with German myths and popular poetry ! " Later he 
wrote to Mayer : ** Recently I have regarded my poems with 
eyes of distrust. I oft feel strongly that much which I 
formerly regarded as poetry is not such. Simple reflection or 
the expression of feelings, however beautiful it may be, and 
however much the outpouring of a beautiful soul may de- 
light me, it does not seem to me to constitute true poetry. 
The poet should create, should produce something new, and 
not simply be passive, and illuminate that which has been 
bestowed upon him. How far in this respect my poems 
deserve to be called so, I cannot decide. This much I be- 
lieve, that Kerner is incomparably more of a poet than I am. 
I have altogether the greatest confidence in his poetical 
talent. Every trifle which he casts forth has life," etc. He 
was right in this conception of the creative and enduring in 
poetry, even if he left its subtle and profounder character 
unenunciated. He occupied his leisure with attempts at the 
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drama. On February 6 he wrote that he had busied himself 
for two days with Beuno, a kind of tragedy. He lacked the 
inventive leisure and repose to continue Francesca. Every- 
thing, he again complains, he prosecutes fragmentarily. One 
act of Tamlan and Jannet he had written and could proceed 
no further. The dry, lifeless details of the thesis upon which 
his degree was to be based robbed him of leisure, and pre- 
vented literary and poetical growth. He was unsettled. 
His friends were entering the army in this decisive time. 
Varnhagen had been wounded in the battle of Wagram. 
On April I, i8io, the thesis to which he had devoted him- 
self so long was submitted. Its title was De juris Romani 
servitutum natura dividua vel individua. This essay has 
praised up the famous jurist Vangerow * as a model of keen 
and delicate discrimination, and richness of content. The 
formal public disputation followed on April 3, and Uhland 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws to which his studies 
had been directed for nine years. 

The journey which had been promised at the beginning 
of his studies was now entered upon. Paris was the goal of 
his travels. There was a practical end associated with his 
residence there. Napoleon was at this time the Protector 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, and it was expected that 
the Code Napoleon would be introduced in Würtembcrg. 
The chief aim of Uhland's journey was to familiarize himself 
with French law and legal procedure. Royal permission 
was at that time necessary for even an apprentice to leave 
the borders of Würtemberg,t and no student could attend a 
foreign university without the consent of the king, which 



* See his Leäfaden in dit PandekUn^ 
t Jahn, p. 26. 
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might at any moment be withdrawn. Such interference 
with personal liberty was irksome to Uhland. It was im- 
possible for him to enter upon any elaborate undertaking in 
foreign study. Access to the courts of Paris was at this time 
difficult. He, however, witnessed the proceedings in the 
Palace of Justice when they interested him, and heard lec- 
tures by Pastouret and others. 

His chief interest, however, was not in jurisprudence. As 
years before he had besought Kölle to seek for treasures of 
national poems in the library of Paris, so now his chief en- 
thusiasm was directed to researches among its manuscripts. 
He was principally engaged with the old French poems. 
A series of Norman documents, some of which he translated, 
interested him greatly. It was his wish to make a collection 
of translations of these poems. He translated some poems 
faithfully, others which existed in a diffuse form he revised, 
seeking to present the legend or poem in its earlier, essen- 
tial shape. He did not scorn the laborious task of copjring. 
He translated into a Hans Sachs rime, in which many poems 
were originally composed.* 

Uhland's stay in Paris brought him into intimate relations 
with many interesting men, mostly of his own country. He 
renewed his acquaintance with Vamhagen, through whom 
he came to know Chamisso, who thus expressed himself in 
a letter to Varnhagen's sister, " I have made Uhland's ac- 
quaintance, and have read a considerable number of his 
poems, among them the Schifflein, I can well say that next 
to Goethe no poet has so moved me. There are very admi- 
rable poems which I may say everyone writes and no one 
reads, very beautiful sonnets and that sort of thing; then 

* Letter to Baron de la Motte Fouqu^, October 29, 1802. Witwe^ p. 69. 
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there are poems such as no one writes and everyone reads. 
Of this latter class are Uhland's. Their foim exists for the 
sake of the poetry, while in others the poetry exists for the 
sake of the form. Uhland is himself inconspicuous, and one 
would not seek for this golden vein within him. Do you 
. know Der Knab* der Berge^ Der Lauf dir Welt^ Der kleine 
Roland? The Schifflein is. in my opinion, not his most 
attractive poem." ♦ 

" The poet Uhland — while so many are writing excellent 
poems of the kind which all make and no one reads — 
writes such as no one makes and everyone reads. More I 
will not say. He himself is short and inconspicuous, with a 
thick bark and qmte gnarled." One friend and companion 
in study was the eminent philologist Immanuel Bekker, who 
was schooled in the most rigid and scientific method of 
study, and, although a classicist, had a wide interest in the 
monuments of mediaeval literature. They read together 
Spanish and Portuguese, and discussed modem poetry. 
Among the poems which were written during Uhland's 
stay in Paris were : Der Rosenkranz^ Der nacküiche Ritter^ 
Das Reh, Amors Pfeil, Schicksal, Das Ständchen, Graf 
Eberhards Weissdorn, Die yagd von Winchester, Todesge- 
fühl. Der Ring, Die drei Schlösser, and AltfranzÖsische ' 
Lieder, 

Uhland's application to the king for permission to be 
absent longer from his country was refused, and he arrived 
once more in bis native town on February 14, 181 1. He 
now entered upon his profession, with the hope of becoming 
a procurator. His great desire was to publish the results of 



* In a letter to Neumann, Chamisao expresses himself in almost 
similar terms, and adds a personal description of Uhland. 
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his investigations among the manuscripts of Paris, and to 
pursue the study of mediaeval literature. He contributed to 
Kerner's Poetical Almanac for 1812, the poems which he 
had written in Paris and some others of earlier date.* 

For the following year he contributed to the anthology 
Deutscher Dichterwald, which he published in connection 
with his friends Kerner, Fouque and others, about thirty 
additional ballads, poems and reviews. Among the friends 
whose intercourse brightened his life at this time were the 
poets Gustav Schwab and August Kostlin. 

The results of his studies in Paris he embodied in his essay 
upon the Old French Epic, which he sent in May, 181 2, to 
Fouque for insertion in his periodical Die Mttsen. His ideal 
pursuit at this time was expressed in his own words in a letter 
to Weckherlin: "If I had the leisure and opportunity, it 
would be my favorite occupation to pursue German poetry, 
on the one hand far into the North and the Orient, and on the 
other, through the various lands which have been conquered 
and occupied by the Germanic nations; in the Middle Ages 
the connection is unmistakable/' He had thus grasped that 
conception of the inner relations of the popular literatures of 
Europe which was to determine his studies and, in part, his 
' poetical productions. His aim in the study of early literature 
was not a mere scientific but human one, and to perpetuate 
its influence in modem poetry. 



* Among others now first published were : An Sie, Der Sieger^ Lob 
des Frühlings, Der verlorene Jäger, Sängers Vorüherziekn, Au 
K. M., In Vamhagens Stettnmbuch, Erstorbene Liebe, Oeder Früh- 
ling, Die theure SUlle; 3)ifti(^en: An Apollo den Schmetterling, 
Achill, Narciss \, Teils Platte, Die Ruinen, Märznacht, Im Mai, 
Traumdeutung, Die Rosen, Junher Rechberger, Nachts, Der Schmied, 
Die Zufriedenen, Die Abgeschiedenen, Schildeis (in part) and CasiUe» 
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The year which followed his return from Paris and the 
greater part of the following year (1812) were passed in 
drawing up legal documents. Toward the close of the year 
the position of provisional Second Secretary in the Ministry 
of Justice without salary was offered to him, with the assurance 
of compensation after six months or the position of a procura* 
tor. On the 6th of December he received the appointment, 
and ten days later he established himself in Stuttgart, the 
capital. The place of a subordinate in a bureau was ill 
adapted to a man of Uhland's independence and stem sense 
of justice. It was his duty to draw up the reports of the de- 
cisions of the courts in criminal cases for submission to the 
king for his approval or rejection. It was not long before 
Uhland saw how justice was warped in its decrees in order to 
suit the caprices of an arbitrary ruler, and how penonal and 
official influence modified the decisions. His superior, the 
Baron von der Luhe, was cold and a bureaucrat. Uhland' s 
entire time was consumed in this wearisome official labor. 
He did not breathe freely in a bureaucratic atmosphere. 
He was only able to devote an hour or two in the evening 
to literature in the Musaeum. The minister did not always 
approve the form in which cases were prepared for submission 
to the king. Uhland requested in vain the fulfilment of the 
promise to bestow a salaried position upon him. He was 
refused, and after a service of sixteen months, weary of being 
fed with unfulfilled promises, he resigned his position (in 
May, 1 8 14), and returned to the independence of a private 
practice of law in the capital. His residence had not been 
without some of the amenities of delightful social intercourse, 
for many of his university friends occupied positions there; 
among these were Karl Roser, Jäger, Köstlin, Schott and 
others. Through them he became a member of a private 
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club which met twice a week in the inn ,,3^^ @(i^atteit/' 
for which several of his poems were composed, and which is 
of frequent mention during his residence in Stuttgart. Much 
of the practice of the young advocate consisted in defending 
cases to which he was assigned by the courts. 

About this time the constitutional struggle in Würtemberg 
began. The ancient constitutional system which had devel- 
oped under successive charters and grants from' former rulers 
had been arbitrarily set aside by the king. 

Duke Frederick succeeded to the throne upon the death of 
his father in 1797. Upon the suppression of the spiritual 
dectorates in 1803 he received the title of Elector. By an 
alliance with France against Austria, Napoleon had guaranteed 
to the Elector Frederick not only full sovereignty, but support 
against his parliament; and two years later, by the treaty of 
Brunn (December 12, 1805), the assurance of support was 
repeated, and with it a recognition of the royal title. Thus 
assured of absolute power, Frederick assumed control of the 
treasury and the archives of the estates, and proclaimed the 
subordination of the various corporations and municipal orga- 
nizations. On Jan. i, 1806, he proclaimed himself king, and 
interpreted this new dignity as conferring unlimited power 
upon him. He joined the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
supported Napoelon loyally until after the crushing defeat of 
Leipzig. The youth of the land was ruthlessly sacrificed 
amid Russian snows, at the bidding of a foreign despot. To 
the unmeasured extravagance and profligacy of the preceding 
reign was added the enormous expense of the military es- 
tablishment. The king exercised the power to increase, as 
well as to mitigate, all judicial sentences. The power to con- 
trol directly or indirecüy the appointments to all civu offices 
was assumed. 
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At the 0)ngre8S of Vienna in the winter of 1 814, the king 
had opposed the passage of a resolution that a constitution 
should be granted and a representative assembly established 
in all states of the former empire. He maintained that such 
action was a violation of the rights of the sovereign to deter- 
mine the form of government in his own country. Anticipate 
ing the action of the Congress, he left Vienna, and announced 
his purpose to grant a suitable constitution to his kingdom. 
The arbitrary government of the king in his earlier reign 
created a distrust of the sincerity in the present course. A 
constituent assembly met on March 15, 181 5, before which 
the king laid the draft of the proposed constitution. The 
despotic edicts which had been issued since the abrogation of 
the constitution were not set aside. The parliament which 
was to meet triennially, and discuss taxes and new laws, was 
powerless to alleviate the intolerable burdens which the people 
bore, or to lessen the stringent laws of military service which 
the king enacted after the announcement of his purpose to 
grant a liberal constitution which was to be the comer-stone 
of his government. The popular excitement was intense. 
Addresses, pamphlets, petitions and meetings voiced the 
popular discontent. The whole people rose to resist a con* 
stitutional invasion of their rights, and the deputies unani- 
mously rejected the proposed draft, and issued an elaborate 
arraignment of the king's administration, recounting all the 
acts of despotic power and injustice which had characterized 
his reign. 

Uhland appeared at this time as a political leader, — a 
prominence which it is not easy to understand in the case of 
a man so silent and yet so lifted, by his nature, above the petty 
arts which win popularity. From that moment he became a 
representative of the people, and for forty years was summoned 
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to lead in every patriotic movement. His personal character 
inspired confidence; the love of coimtry pervaded his entire 
being; he was simple, incorruptible and unpretentious. His 
education had made him a master of legal methods, and 
familiar with constitutional principles. He never performed 
an act with a view to personal popularity. He reverenced 
authority, but he reverenced more popular rights. He was, 
besides, a fearless and inspiring singer of liberty. The as- 
sembly was prorogued on July 28th. Although not a member 
of the assembly, Uhland drew up, in the name of the citizens 
of Stuttgart, an address to the king. It was like all Uhland' s 
public addresses or papers, direct, concise and frank.* No 
words were wasted and no facts had a different color because 
his words were addressed to a monarch. 

Upon the re-assembling of the estates, October 15, a more 
conciliatory spirit was manifested. The government was not 
averse to conceding to ** Old Würtemberg " a large portion of 
its hereditary privileges, and was ready to bestow on the re- 
cently acquired territories, "New Würtembeig," a constitu- 
tional parliament, in case a common governmental system 
could not be agreed upon. A disturbance now began which 
agitated the nation in all its parts. Petitions and complaints 
poured in from all classes in the kingdom. The clergy, both 
Protestant and Catholic, presented remonstrances against the 
misappropriation of revenues from their estates; the peasants 
complained of the destruction of their crops by the hunting of 
the court; the imperial nobility and the cities demanded the 
recognition of their privileges; all classes protested against 
arbitrary taxation and prescription. The estates appointed 
committees to consider all these complaints. The assembly 

* For Uhland's political addresses and papers, see Fränkel, Uklands 
Werke^ Bd. II. 
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was practically in session for an entire year. It was during 
this period that most of Uhland's patriotic songs were writ- 
ten. They were published singly and in sheets. The first 
struggle was terminated by the death of the king, October 
30, 1 81 6. The most joyful anticipations of the people were 
directed toward his successor, William the First. He was 
familiar with modern states, and was known to be liberally 
disposed. He had won fame as a soldier in the campaign 
of the Allies against Paris. His first utterances were liberal, 
and inspired confidence. He summoned a new constitutional 
assembly, which met on March 13, 181 7. Uhland's friends, 
under the leadership of Karl Mayer, sought to secure his 
election, but as he was not of the legal age, he could not 
serve until that date, April 26, without a special dispensation 
from the king. After several months of earnest effort to 
reconcile conflicting views, the king finally granted eight 
days for the acceptance or rejection of the constitution 
which he had laid before the assembly. This royal rescript 
was issued on May 26, 181 7, and on June 4 the constitution 
was rejected by a vote of sixty-seven to forty-two. 

Uhland*s Patriotic Poems follow step by step the progress 
of the various questions in debate. He appealed to the 
king to be magnanimous, to the estates to stand firm, insist 
upon the rights which their fathers had enjoyed, and to the 
people to maintain loyally their ancestral rights. Occasion- 
ally his song assumes a solemn, almost prophetic tone, as 
when he exalts the rights of the people above the will of 
any prince in Nachrufe or when he interprets the sacred 
significance of the lives offered on the field of battle for 
their country's freedom, as va Am 18. Oktober 181 6. These 
patriotic poems first gave to Uhland a national reputation as 
a poet, as they made his name known throughout Germany. 
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Upon the dissolution of the constitutional assembly, the 
king put in effect many of the provisions which were in the 
proposed constitution. He governed, however, without a 
representative body, whose ministerial conference was held at 
Karlsbad in 1819, the object of which was to suppress the 
liberties of the smaller states« The king, indignant at this 
encroachment by the greater powers, called again a constitu- 
tional assembly, which met at Ludwigsburg on July 13. 
Uhland, who had now attained the legal age of membership, 
was elected to this assembly from his native city. He com- 
posed the address of the estates in reply to the speech from 
the throne. He was the candidate of the " Old Würtem- 
bergers '* to represent them on the conunission to report the 
draft of a constitution, but his party was in a minority in the 
convention. The improvements which had been introduced 
in the government by the king, and the danger of imperial 
intervention in the affairs of the state, made all parties ready 
to put an end to absolute government. On the 23d of Sep- 
tember a constitution was unanimously adopted, and Wür- 
temberg became the fifth state in the Fatherland to rejoice 
in a constitution. The adoption of the constitution was 
celebrated in the theatre by the performance of a drama by 
Uhland : H^zog Ernst von Schwaben was given, for which 
he wrote the Prologs now included among his Patriotic 
Poems. 

The years of practice as an advocate had been years of 
conscientious devotion to a profession in which he found no 
delight. His poem DU neue Muse illustrates his feeling : 

"When to Law I gave my studies 
'Gainst the impulse of my heart, 
And from Song's delicious music 
Half had torn myself apart" — 
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Besides his repugnance to a profession which interfered with 
his literary studies, the administration of law in a kingdom 
without a constitution, where decisions were given or modi- 
fied by a superior who was above law, was impossible to a 
spirit of rugged truthfulness such as Uhland's. 

He sought a professorship at Bonn, at Basel and at 
Heidelberg, and even the position in a gymnasium or as 
keeper of the archives in Frankfort. He was exposed to 
the danger that even the right to practice his profession 
might be taken from him. In a letter, probably to Vam- 
hagen, he wrote, September 19, 181 8: *'It is possible that 
the emergency may arise — and it is perhaps near — when 
I shall be obliged to leave Würtemberg. Notice has already 
been given to me that I can no longer practice here as an 
advocate after the new reorganization. You know that I have 
never practiced my profession from inclination. In con- 
stant conflict with my nature, it consumes my inner being, 
without providing me externally with a tolerable livelihood. 
It was designed to be merely a device to give me an inde- 
pendent support until other public occupation might inter- 
vene. I have waited for this long in vain, and further 
waiting would ruin me. I am bound to my native land by 
very firm bonds, and only necessity can separate me from it. 
Should a means be presented by which I can remain with- 
out sacrifice of my principles, I shall seize it with joy; in 
the meantime I cannot delay seeking employment abroad."* 

So intense was his feeling that when members of the 
Senate of Tübingen desired to present his name for the pro- 
fessorship of German literature, he declined their assistance. 
He could not accept a position which involved any obliga- 

* For Uhland's letters upon this subject, see Notter, pp. 309-2 zz. 
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tion to the present soTereign.* *' If I foDow the bidding of 
the Toice within, I do not belicre that I shall be responsible 
for any unpleasant consequences which may result from it. 
Good may, however, arise, and many a time a ray of light 
has appeared where ererything seemed closed." Seldom 
has anyone sacrificed all his future prospects more de- 
liberately in obedience to conscience than Uhland. The 
granting of a new constitution changed the entire situation, 
and he could now find a home in his native land, and be 
consistent with his principles. 

Uhland had not been idle during the years of confiicL 
In 1 8i 7 he collected his political poems, and published them 
under the title Vaterländische Gedichte, In December of 
the same year he published his drama of Herzog Ernst von 
Schwaben, for which he received from Winter, the Heidel- 
berg publisher, 400 florins, an important addition to his 
limited means. In the following year he was busy with a 
drama, Ludwig der Bayer, which he wrote in competition 
for a prize offered by the Intendant of the Munich Theatre. 
Among the thirty-five contestants Uhland was unsuccessful. 
His drama was published in 1 819 by the Berlin publisher 
Reimer, and he received three hundred florins for it. 

Uhland's dramatic activity began when he was very young. 
Keller,t in addition to the complete dramas above men- 
tioned, gives a list of twenty-six dramatic attempts, parts of 
four of which are included in the collection of his poems. 
Some of these date back to his fifteenth year, when we have 
a metrical version of Seneca's Thyestes. Sixteen date from 

• See fyitfvtf pp. 135-151. 

t l/klti$td als DratHoiiktr {tBjj). Stt tAso "Dünizett UMands Dra- 
mtH umd Dramen- Eniwür/t (189a). Fischer, Uhlands gtsamnulte 
U'**tke (1893), VoL II, givet the most important dramatic fragments. 
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the period 1803 to 1810, and twelve fall between 1814 and 
1820. 

All these sketches indicate a youth ardent in his admira- 
tion for some historical character, and skilful to catch a his- 
torical or romantic suggestion, but lacking the power to 
execute a sustained dramatic plot. Absence of a knowledge 
of the technique of the stage is also manifest. The passion 
which these plays represent is noble and sustained, and the 
sentiments lofty, but the progress of the dialogue fails to 
meet the requirements of a successful drama. The power 
which can conceive and depict a single scene, which is alone 
necessary for a ballad, is not* equal to the unfolding of com- 
plex and often contradictory motives, the resultant of subtle 
forces within the human soul. The subjects of his dramatic 
sketches are taken from national history, from Norse and 
classic legend, and from romantic sources in Italian, French 
and Spanish literature, and from folk-lore. 

Soon after Uhland's election to the Würtemberg parlia- 
ment, he married Emilie Vischer, the daughter of Frau Pis- 
torius, in whose memory Rückert wrote his Rosen auf das 
Grab einer edlen Frau, To Emilie Vischer, Uhland ad- 
dressed his poem Der Ungenannten^ and her delicate trib- 
ute to his memory * shows a rare and sympathetic nature. 

In the six years that followed, Uhland participated in all 
the questions which agitated the first constitutional parlia- 
ment, to which he was chosen, which assembled in January, 
1820. He had supported the new constitution, not because 
it included all that he had desired, but with the hope that 
further changes were possible which would firmly guarantee 
the liberty of the citizen. But the arbitrary rule of centuries 

^Lttdwig Uhiands Leben, eine Gabe für Freunde sum a6. A^rü 
1865. 
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was not readily relaxed, and Uhland appeared as a cham- 
pion of popular rights. The government was under the 
baleful influence of Mettemich, and the internal policy was 
liable to be inspired by the more powerful states. The con- 
ference at Karlsbad introduced a vigorous censorship of the 
press, and the government of the university by a govern- 
mental commission. The new rights which had been 
granted were constantly exposed to ministerial infringement, 
as they had not been interpreted and confirmed by judicial 
decisions. Cabinet bureaucracy dominated the internal ad- 
ministration. Goethe's words were here confirmed, as they 
have been so often since : * 

irPeiner gSnnt bent anbern baS 9let4.' 

Uhland sought to determine the legality of the various 
independent measures which the government enacted. He 
moved the appointment of a commission to test the con- 
stitutionality of the censorship which the Diet had ordered. 
When Frederick List, a representative who had proposed a 
reform in the administration of justice, and of the finances, 
was accused before the civil tribunals, Uhland proposed 
that the chamber decline to sanction his exclusion or sus- 
pension as an infringement upon the rights of the law- 
making power. He introduced measures to secure the in- 
dependence of the judiciary, to reform the antiquated usage 
of the guilds, and to limit the military budget* As a par- 
liamentary speaker, Uhland's words were slow, but full of 
pith and energy; frequently a whole argument was concen- 
trated in a single phrase, which seldom failed to carry con- 
viction. He attended conscientiously the sessions of 
parliament, following the wearisome details of the most un- 

* See Notter, pp. 227-237. 
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attractive subjects, and the still more irksome labors of 
eoimnittees. He was glad of the relief which came when 
his parliamentary term ended, and he could return to his 
studies. He declined a re-election. 

In 1827, the Senate of the University of Tübingen, by a 
unanimous vote, nominated him for the professorship of 
German literature, which had been established nine years 
before, but had never been filled. The government inter- 
posed various objections. At last, after repeated memorials 
from the Senate, it sanctioned Uhland^s appointment as 
special or extraordinary professor, with salary and a seat in 
the Senate. The appointment was made on December 29, 
1829, and on the 3d of May, 1830, Uhland began his 
lectures in the university. His studies and his tastes had 
fitted him pre-eminently for such a position. In his letter 
to Kirchenrat Paulus, requesting that inquiries be made in 
his behalf in Frankfort, he had referred modestly to his 
researches in Paris, among the manuscripts of the Imperial 
Library,' to his essay Ueber das Altfranzösische Epos (181 2), 
in which he embodied these researches, and to the poems 
and dramas which he had since published. As a mastery of 
the mediaeval German court epics is impossible without 
knowing their source, or their parallel forms in PVench and 
Proven9al, Uhland's French studies contributed directly to 
the preparation for his professorship.* His copies of old 
French manuscripts had formed the basis of Bekker's edition 
of Floire et Blanceßos, and of Keller's Guillaume d'' Angle* 

* See Jahn, p. 69, but especially Fränkel, who with amazing detail 
has collected all known references to Uhland*s studies in this field in 
Ludvoig Uhland als Romanist^ Herrig's Archiv ^ vol. 80 (1888), pp. 
1-113; also Fischer, Uhlands Beziehungen zu ausländischen Littero' 
turen in his Beiträge zur Litteraturgtschichte Schwabens (1891). 
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terre. He had distinguished the difference between the 
Carlovingian Chansons de gesU which were sung, and the 
Breton ConUs which were unsung. His sagacity had 
enabled him to assume a French original for the Provenfal 
manuscript of Fierabras, which later discovery confirmed. 
It was not, therefore, without reason that Scherer called 
Uhland, in connection with WOhelm Schlegel, the founder 
of Romance philology. 

Uhland had early conceived the purpose of writing a 
history of German literature in the Middle Ages. His first 
notable contribution to this subject was his Life of Walther 
von der Vogelweide, which he completed amid the first years 
of his parliamentary life (1821), a work which, for the 
freshness and beauty with which the personality of the poet 
is portrayed, has remained a standard monograph upon early 
German literature. Walther was the chief, if not the first, 
political singer of his nation, with whom Uhland had much 
in common. This work won immediate recognition from 
the great masters of literature. Lachmann dedicated his 
edition of Walther to Uhland for German sentiment, poetry 
and research, and later Wackemagel and Rieger have followed 
his example. Uhland's friendship for the Baron von Lassberg, 
the great collector and editor of mediaeval German manu- 
scripts, had begun just before this time.* Uhland's life as a 
professor continued less than three years. He lectured in 
the first semester on the History of German Poetry in the 
Middle Ages, four times weekly, to 53 students; in the 
winter semester of 1830-31, on the Nibelungenlied, four 
times per week, to 12 students; in the summer of 1831, up- 
on the History of German Poetry in the 15th and i6th 

* The firtt Utter of their correspondence is dated April 8, 1890. 
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Centuries, three times per week, to 22 students; and in the 
winter of 1831 and 1832, upon the Sagengeschiehte of the 
Germanic and Romance nations, three times per week, to 41 
students.* Uhland held a Stylisticum^ an exercise in literary 
criticism, in which original essays, poems, etc., were pre- 
sented by the students. No one of his exercises was so 
largely attended as this. It enabled him not only to discuss 
the value and province of various kinds of poetry, as well as 
to express his judgment of the works of different authors, as 
well as the qualities of style, the place of metaphor, etc. 
After this fashion. Platen, Ossian, Heine, Goethe, folk-songs 
and didactic poetry, were criticised in a manner which, 
coming from a poet of Uhland's reputation, was not only 
instructive but also served to show that his poems were not 
written without a definite conception of the nature of 
poetry.f Many gifted scholars participated in these exer- 
cises, who afterward looked back upon them as the most 
helpful lessons of their university course. { Uhland^s career 
as a professor was destined to be limited. The July Revolu- 
tion of 1830, which swept the Bourbons from the throne of 
France, and awakened a spirit of liberty throughout Europe, 
powerfully affected Würtemberg. 

In the summer of 1832, Uhland addressed public meet- 
ings in various places, and yielded to the request of his 
friends to stand as a candidate for parliament, and was 

* Uhland's lectures were published after his death in Uhland» 
Schriften zur Geschichte der Dichtung und Sage. 8 vols. Edited by 
Keller, Pfeiffer and Holland. A very serviceable edition of selections 
from Uhland's writings is contained in Fischer's edition of Uhlands 
Werket vols. 3 to 6. 

t See Zu Ludwig Uhland's Gedächtniss, MÜtheilungen aus seiner 
akademischen Lehrtkätigkeit, von W. L. Hellandy 1886, 

X See Friedrich Yischer's essfty on Ublandt 
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elected a member for Stuttgart The parliament met in 
January, 1833, and all the questions of the repressed liber- 
ties of past years came at once to the front. Uhland 
favored the admission to the chamber of his former enemy, 
Wangenheim, who, after serving as minister, had been the 
embassador of the kingdom at the Diet, but was then 
residing in Saxony. The government opposed his admission 
successfully. Uhland closed a spirited speech in his behalf, 
claiming that Wangenheim possessed the right of spiritual 
citizenship, which was not dependent on the spot where he 
was bom, and that his services as Curator of the University, 
and as Minister of Public Instruction, had given him a 
residence in Würtemberg. He defended the admission of 
four members, whose exclusion was demanded, because they 
had belonged to a political society during their university 
years. When the Privy Council called upon the chamber to 
reject a motion to disapprove certiun decrees of the Diet, 
Uhland reported an address censuring the Council for inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of the representatives of the 
people. The king thereupon dissolved the parliament. 

Uhland was re-elected as a representative from the capital, 
after an exciting canvass. When he applied for leave of 
absence from the university, the government refused the 
necessary permission, holding that hts services were indis- 
pensable. The government sought to defeat the election of 
so l)old a defender of popular rights in the chamber. 
Uhland thereupon requested to be released from his univer- 
sity duties, which the government granted "very wiUingly," 
as the decree was worded. He thus, in obedience to -what 
he believed to be a sacred duty, resigned a position which was 
in the highest degree congenial, and which he had sought 
for years« He now served six years more as a member of 
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parliament, during a period of great excitement, but where 
his party was in a hopeless minority. He supported a re- 
duction of the military budget in time of peace, holding that, 
in case a war for the fatherland was necessary, the people 
would sustain it with patriotic sacrifices and enthusiasm, 
and that a large military establishment might be used for 
other than national purposes; he also supported the freedom 
of the press. His name was already known throughout 
Germany as a vigorous defender of popular rights. When 
the parliament voted Uhland as the representative of the 
capital, he pronounced his judgment first of all the popular rep- 
resentatives. The South-German states saw only in Prussia 
Üie representative of a great military system, connection with 
which might threaten their rights. Uhland and his liberal 
friends opposed a tariff-union with Prussia. Upon the ex- 
piration of his electoral period, he withdrew, as he supposed, 
permanently from political life. He was destined, however, 
to fill one more important public position, and upon a wider 
field. 

At a great meeting of citizens, professors and students, 
held in Tübingen after the French Revolution of 1848, Uh- 
land delivered a pregnant address, embodying a memorial 
to the committee of parliament, in favor of a constitution 
for a united Germany, popular armament, freedom of the 
press and of public meetings, publicity in judicial proceed- 
ings, local and district autonomy, a revision of the constitu- 
tion to remove defects and to provide for a purely elective 
assembly. On the popular movement which swept over 
Germany, affecting kings and people alike, the Diet pro- 
vided for the appointment of seventeen "men of con- 
fidence " to revise the constitution of the Confederation. A 
constitutional ministry was now at the helm in Würtemberg 
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and Uhland, whom all men trusted, even while they dis- 
agreed with him, received the appointment. His city and 
the university honored its distinguished son with a proces- 
sion and an sddress before his departure for Frankfort. He 
accepted the appointment only upon condition that his 
action should be free. To this the king acceded. 

The history of the famous parliament which followed is 
inspiring and pathetic. Never did men strive more nobly 
and more hopelessly to accomplish a great work. The best 
spirits of Germany were there, but their united efforts could 
not make a movement which derived its strength from the 
people, successful without the co-operation of the rulers 
themselves, whose hereditary authority was imperiled. 
Should the new government be an empire or a republic? 
Should the head of the state be elective or hereditary? 
Should the supreme rule alternate between chiefs of the 
leading states, or be confined to one state? What should 
constitute the new state? Should Prussia dominate, and 
should Austria be excluded? 

Time has settled these questions. Uhland maintained an 
independent attitude among various political groups. The 
views which he held were in advance of his time, perhaps 
of any time. They were not reconcilable with the relations 
of the several states, and of popular and hereditary power. 
In an impassioned address he favored the retention of Aus- 
tria in the new state; he opposed a hereditary empire and 
conferring the chief authority on Prussia; he favored an 
elective head of the empire, to be chosen periodically. 
When the parliament came to vote for administrator of the 
empire, Uhland voted for the Baron von Gagem, thus plac- 
ing a citizen above sovereigns. He seems to have been 
solitary amid these exciting times. His views did not cor- 
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respond with those of many of his most intimate friends in 
the parliament and in his native land. He voted against 
offering the imperial crown to the king of Prussia, and 
against the imperial constitution as finally adopted. When 
the representatives of the leading states withdrew, he op- 
posed an adjournment to Stuttgart, and composed the final 
address, in which the parliament explained to the German 
people the failure of its task. He participated in the ad- 
journed or rump parliament in Stuttgart; and when the 
government ordered its cavalry to prevent its sessions, he, 
with his friend Albert Schott, with President Loewe in the 
centre, headed a procession which sought to march to the 
place of assembly, in token that they who had received the 
mandate of the people yielded only to physical force. With 
this last dramatic act Uhland's political career ended, but 
not his interest in his country's constitutional life. He re- 
turned to his studies, wounded only at the failure of his 
hopes and the treatment which had been inflicted in his 
country upon the representatives of the German people. 
In all his public life his practical sense, his judicial training, 
his loyalty to conscience, as well as his hearty interest in all 
legislation that concerned the welfare of the people, made 
him a valuable legislator. He gave minute attention to the 
driest details of material questions. As a statesman he was 
a theorist, an idealist, not always practicable, and not always 
discerning with sagacity the inevitable tendency of events. 

Goethe's words show conclusively a high estimate of Uh- 
land, and one which proved prophetic, though some other 
remarks were less favorable. " Mark," he said, " the poli- 
tician will consume the poet. To be a member of parlia- 
ment, and to live in daily frictions and excitements, is no 
business for the delicate nature of a poet. It is all over with 
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his songy and that is» in a certain degree, to be regretted. 
Swabia possesses men enough who are sufficiently instructed, 
well-intentioned, capable and eloquent to be members of 
parliament, but it has only one poet such as Uhland.*' * The 
years 1829 and 1834 were the most productive of his later 
poetic life. In the former year fall the ballads Die Ulme 
zu NirsaUf Der Graf von Greiers, Bertran de Born, Teils 
Tod, and others; while in the latter year the ballad element 
was less prominent, and numerous poems of delicate senti- 
ment were written. Only eleven poems were written after 
1835, and these were in part apothegms of a few lines. 

It is not in all cases easy to follow Uhland's studies as a 
literary historian, which, while occupying previous years, 
became the exclusive pursuit of his life after 1839, save 
during his parliamentary period of fifteen months in Frank- 
fort. His early work upon the Old French Epic, published 
in x8i2, antedated French research by a score of years. f 
His work upon the myth of Thor (JDer Mythus von Thor 
nach nordischem Quellen) was published in 1836. In this 
he sought to show the physical foundations of the Norse 
myths, a view supported with great learning and afterward 
in much vogue, but the application of which has been lim- 
ited. The years of his university professorship were fruitful, 
but their results were not published until after his death, 
notably his lectures upon history of the legends of the Ger- 
manic and Romance nations: Aus den Vorlesungen Ober 
Setgengeschichte der germanischen und romanischen Völker , 
1831-1832; and his lectures on the history of German poetry 
in the Middle Ages : Aus den Vorlesungen über Geschichte 



* Gespräche ntU Eckgrmann, II, p. 358 f. 

t See T «achmann, IVd/ram vom Bschenbach, p. xl f. 
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der deutschen Poesie im MittelaÜer^ iSjo» induding tpecUl 
studies of the Legend of Duke Ernst, and certain distinct- 
ively Swabian subjects, as the Counts Palatinate of Tübingen 
and the Dead of Lustnau. These were followed by his lec- 
tures on the history of German poetry in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, including his studies of the poetry of 
chivalry, the historical folk-songs and hymns. 

The work which occupied Uhland for many years, and 
the most important of his contributions to literary history, 
was his collection of popular songs : AUe hoch' und nieder^ 
deutsche Volkslieder (i 844-1 845). He had been interested 
in popular poems from his early manhood. The first edition 
of Des Knaben Wunderhorn, edited by Qemens Brentano 
and Achim von Arnim, was published between 1806 and 
1808. This fresh collection of popular songs attracted wide 
interest and revealed an unspected wealth of poetry among 
the German people. Uhland was profoundly interested in 
these poems. Though the collection was uncritical and de- 
fective from a scientific standpoint, yet its influence was 
great, not only upon poetry, but in promoting further in- 
vestigation in this class of poetry. He sought, whenever he 
heard these unartificial songs in the mouths of the people, to 
secure them. He also contemplated at one time publishing 
a collection of French romances with references to the ballad 
literature of other nations. The earliest expression of an 
intention to prepare such a collection occurs in a letter to 
Lassberg.* 

His great interest in Scotch and English ballad poetry 
caused him to order from London the collections of Ritson, 

* See his letter of Apru 6, 1837, and his description of his return from 
Nuremberg, in which he had sought collections of Flugsehri/Un in 
various libraries, in his letter of Nov. 38, 1838. 
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Ellis, Webber and Sir Walter Scott From this time for- 
ward, whenever released from official duties, his journeys 
were directed to libraries where material for his work might 
be found. He visited all the libraries of Germany which 
contained early collections of songs, printed books and manu- 
scripts, and even extended his journey to Copenhagen (1842) 
and the cities of Belgium. This work occupied his attention 
more exclusively, after the resignation of his professorship. 
The merit of Uhland*s collection consists in the scientific 
accuracy with which it was made. He sought with a keen 
insight and unwearied industry to determine the original 
form of every poem. He intended to add to his collection 
an elaborate treatise on the Volkslied^ and a volume of notes 
to the various poems. This purpose was only in part 
carried out. Of the eight chapters of his essay originally 
contemplated, four were apparently completed, Sommer und 
Winter^ Fabellieder ^ Wett- und Wunschlieder and LiebeS' 
lieder. His notes to the Volkslieder , while probably not so 
elaborate as he intended, include references upon the 
bibliography, history and interpretation of most of the 
poems. To Uhland the Volkslieder were a revelation 
of life, and hence they were invaluable as illustrating 
primitive, natural views. Uh land's essay upon "Summer 
and Winter '' shows how our ancestors interpreted these two 
seasons, into which the year was in their conception 
divided, and the spiritual significance which they attached 
to them. The fable-songs illustrate the time when men and 
animals lived in a more intimate relation, and animals 
had, in human thought, their little world of cunning and 
of tragedy. Poems of wishing and of rivalry, including 
riddles, were an unfailing accompaniment of social life. 
The love-songs are often importunate, but love often finds 
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expression in the most delicate of symbols. All the conclu- 
sions of the author are illustrated and confirmed by most in- 
teresting examples, from studies covering the whole field of 
German poetic love. Uhland belongs to that group of poets 
to which the name "Swabian School" has been applied, 
which includes the names of Kerner, Gustav Schwab, Karl 
Mayer, Gustav Pfizer and Eduard Mörike. Schiller, a 
Swabian by birth, had died just before the first publications 
of these poets (1805). Hölderlin, whose Hellenic spirit 
gave perfection to his verse, had ceased writing still earlier 
in the gloom which clouded his life. These poets were 
pervaded by the spirit of later Romanticism, which did not 
represent a distinct propaganda like the earlier Romanticists, 
whose theories of poetry, criticism, philosophy, theology and 
art found elaborate exposition. They were united in their 
protest against a dominant classicism as represented by 
Voss, or the prescription of the editors of the Morgen- 
blatte like Weisser, Haug and Reinbeck. They loved the 
freedom, the vagueness and the national character of 
Romantic poetry. 

Uhland stated that, of all the poets who had influenced 
his youth, Goethe had produced the greatest impression 
upon him. Burger's popular ballads also affected him 
powerfully. If we compare his poems with those of the 
other members of the circle with which he was associated, 
we find a perfection of poetic form, which no one of them 
attained, and which few German poets have surpassed. 
Kerner possessed much poetic feeling, which was not con- 
trolled, and he lacked the power to accomplish his end by 
the simplest means. Inspiration took the place of art in 
his verse. Uhland's taste was surer, and was native to him. 
He was a natural singer, and it would almost seem as if 
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many of hit earliest poems were the unstttdied product of 
genuine poetic power. Later, when a professor, he showed 
in his StylisHcum a fine criticU power in discussing the 
nature of true poetry, and in illustrating his views from the 
works of numerous contemporary poets. This refined taste, 
the product of his maturer powers, is admirably illustrated in 
his later ballads, such as Bertran de Born. A delicacy 
hardly surpassed is shown in some of the poems of senti- 
ment of this period, in which his touch is equally sure. His 
themes are not numerous, but they touch a chord which 
finds a response in human hearts. Such poems as Der gute 
Kamerad^ Der Wirtin Tdchterlein and Der Schäfer have 
found an enduring place among the treasures of German lyric 
poetry. Uhland is a master of the art of producing an im- 
pression by suggestion. In this particular he shares the 
power of the painter, whose work wins at once to the mood 
of his painting, but leaves the observer to interpret the 
subtle impression by which he is moved. Such poems as 
Das Schloss am Meere, Schäfer* s Sonntagslied, Abendwolken 
and Entsagung possess this quality. Uhland found delight in 
nature. Many of his earlier poems were a mere mirror of 
external impressions. They show a sensitive youth, moved 
upon from without. But the poet rose above this tendency, 
and later poems are exquisite pictures of some single mood 
of nature. Such are Rukethal, Abendwolken, Morgens and 
the Frühlingslieder, 

Many of his poems are in the genuine spirit of the Volks- 
lieder; some have actually become such. They exhibit all 
the vividness, simplicity and delicate fancy of these natural 
products of poetical feeling. They were, in the case of the 
poet, a natural expression, not the result of studied effect. 
He could represent picturesquely the peasant spirit and life. 
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Occasionally, his poems are mere delicate conceits grace- 
fully expressed, as in Antwort and Miäter und Kind» 

While Uhland's poems of pure sentiment have won lor 
him an established position in the hearts of the people, it is 
as a ballad-singer that his rank is highest. Goethe, who was 
not attracted by many of his youthful poems, praised his 
ballads. They are the genuine product of the German 
spirit, and embody its ideals. They are seldom based upon 
classical themes, save in the Ver sacrum and in the allegory 
Der Bildsäule des Bacchus, The former is the only ballad 
which can be compared with those ballads of Schiller, which 
are based upon an antique motive or incident, or illustrate 
the history of culture. Uhland's themes are few; they are 
most often love and loss, and loyalty and heroism as asso- 
ciated with some historical event or person. In general, he 
is concise and graphic. Occasionally, a weak and insignifi- 
cant ending, as in Die Jagd von Winchester ^ lessens the 
effect, or a popular theme lacks a dramatic «nd lyrical 
quality, and the ballad becomes a mere narrative. In 
rare instances the narrative element may assume undue 
proportions, and additional incidents fail to add to the 
dramatic effect. This is often due to a multiplicity of refer- 
ences or suggestions in the original chronicle from which 
the ballad is drawn. 

Uhland was a Romanticist in his dealing with the Middle 
Ages. He turned to his country's heroic past, and sought 
to revive a spirit of heroism and patriotic feeling, by singing 
again of ancient freedom and greatness. His instinct for 
correctness of form, and his intellectual sanity, saved him 
from the excesses of a school of unlimited emotion. He 
represented the mediaeval church with sympathy. He could 
feel the beauty of its service, and appreciate the pure ideals 
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which it held up to mankind, when power was absolute and 
often brutal, and life seemed valueless amid its gross sur- 
roundings. It was not the mere history of a historic church 
which moved him so much, as the lives of saintliness and 
renunciation, and the picturesque element of a faith which 
could inspire a crusade or a search for the Holy Grail. The 
human element which was persistent, whether beneath the 
veil of a nun or the garb of a penitent, interested him. 

One source of the enduring popularity of Uhland*s poetry 
is its genuineness. It is pervaded by his own true and 
manly nature. It is tender, noble and heroic, because he 
himself was so. He never scorns or mocks at his ideals. 
He never utters a sentiment, and then scoffs at himself, be- 
cause he has trusted and loved. He holds sentiment as the 
purest and most sacred part of our nature. 

His fame grew with his life, even though he had ceased 
to sing, and has increased since his death (Nov. 13, 1862). 
At long as men believe in duty and in the sacredness of the 
individual will, and possess faith in the future of humanity, 
Uhland will be one of their teachers and inspired singers. 
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Vovwovt 5U ber erflen 2luflage 1815* 



sicher ftnb tolr. Unfer 3Satcr 
@4t(!t un« in bie offne Sett; 
^nf bent fritifd^en Sweater 
^at er und gur @(i^au gefleUt 
9{ennt ed benn fein frec^ (Srfü^nen, 
Seilet und ein geneigte^ O^r, 
Senn tuir gern t)or euc^ Sßerfammetten 
@in empfetjlenb S3ortt)ort flammelten; 
^pxadj bod^ auf ben gried^'fd^en 8ä^nen 
(Sinfl fogar ber gröfd^e (2[^or ! 

anfange ftnb kt^ir fafl gu flägUd^, 
@tr5men enblod !£^ranen aud; 
men bünit und au alltägUd^, 
sterben ntug und SD^ann unb üRaud. 
2)o(^ ntan n)iU ))on 3ugenb fagen, 
S)ie öon geben überfd^toiUt; 
^ud^ bie 9{ebe meint, bie btfl^enbe, 
S>raud ber SCSein, ber ))ur^urglfl^enbe, 
3n bed reifen ^erbpcd 2:agen, 
^aft unb f^reube gebenb, quillt. 

Unb beifeite mit bem ^ra^tenl 
Slnbre jle^n genug gur @(^au. 
S)enen l^eige aWittogdjira^ten 
Slbgeledt ber SBe^mutdtau. 



iSebtc^te. 

Sie bei atten 9titterfeflen 
9)^it bem Xobe gog ^an9»ur|l, 
^Ifo folgen f^eq^aft {))t^ige 
Unb; rntrd ©Ott, erträglich n)i(?tge: 
(Sd^te9 lleib f^agt oft gum beften, 
^ennt nid^t eiteln X^ränenburfl. 

Siebet finb loir nur, 9lomangen, 
%Ut9 nur k>on leidstem @41ag, 
!^ie man'« fingen ober tangen, 
pfeifen ober !lim))em mag: 
2)o(^ üietteid^t, toer fiillem Deuten 
92a(^gttge^en ftd^ bemül^t, 
9(^nt in eingeten ©efialtungen 
Größeren ®ebid^t« (Entfaltungen 
Unb aid (Einheit im Berfireuten 
Unfre« !3)id^ter9 gang ®emüt. 

bleibt eu(^ bennoci^ mand^e« fleinlic^, 
S^e^mt'« für ^ti^S^tn jener ä^it, 
S)le fo brüdfenb unb fo peinlid^ 
^ned $!eben eingefd^neit! 
ge^It bad äug're freie SB^efen, 
$!eld^t erlranlt aud^ bad ©ebid^t: 
^ber nun bie ^ingemoberte 
grei^eit !S)eut{d^Ianbd frifd§ aufloberte, 
SBirb fogteic^ bad l^ieb genefen, 
kräftig fieigen an t>a9 üüd^t. 

©eleu benn au(^ tt)ir SJerfünber 
(Siner Jüngern ^rüberfd^ar, 
2)eren @au unb Sud^d gefünber, 
$5]^er fei, atd unfrer loar! 



lieber. 

S)te9 ifl, toad mir ni(^t geloben, 
9{ein, Dom ^imtnel nur erfle^n. 
Unb i^r felbp ia feib Vernünftige; 
2)ie im 3et}t erfd^aun ha9 künftige, 
^ie an junger @aat erproben, 
Sßie bie $ru(^t einfl koirb bejle^n. 



€ t c 6 e r* 



(Srge^fi bu bic^ tm ^benbU(^t 
(2)0« ijl ble 3elt bcr 2)i(^temonne), 
@o tt)cnbe flct« bein angeftd^t 
3wm ©lange bcr gefimfnen @onneI 
3n l^ol^cr gctcr Wtuebt bein ®eifl, 
®u fd^ouep in be« Xempet« gotten, 
SBo afle« ^eiFge fid^ erfd^Ieugt 
Unb l^immUfd^e O^ebid^te matten. 

Sann aber unt \>a$ Heiligtum 
S)ie bunfcin SBoIfen niebcrroUen, 
2)ann ifl'« tottbrotiftt, bu te^refl urn, 
©efeligt »on bem 2Bunbert)otten. 
3n flißer SRü^rung »irfl bu gel)n, 
2)u trägfl in blr be« !?iebe« <Segenj 
3)a« ^id^te, ba« bu bort gefe^n, 
UmglSnjt bic^ milb auf pnftern SBcgem 



-•♦•■ 



tin bett ^ob. 

S)er hn ftitt im SlbenbUd^te 
Sanbetjl burc^ ber (grbe S3eet, 
Älare 33Iumen, golbne grüd^te 
@ammel|t, bie bir @ott gejot: 
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Gd^on', %o\>, toa9, fanft ent^fldfet, 
Hn be« 2thtn9 Srufl fic^ f^miegt, 
@i(!^ gum ffigen Sifbe »tegt 
Unb gum SD'^utterQugf blictetl 

Sag bet (Srbe i^re ©ö^ne, 
!Deren j^raft im Sturme fleugt, 
!Z)ag ein freubige« ®et9ne 
2>(i)ntU QU« toten Sfilbern fleigtl 
i^öfd^e nid^t ben ®elft be« SBelfen, 
!I^effen Ijeil'gen ©onuengfang, 
2>&j^n oemebt in ft(^'rem Sang, 
3ugenb(i4e SJ^onb' umlreijeni 

9luf ber etlbemode fa^re 
®tin ba^in gut @temegeit, 
So ein <8rei« am ^usaltare 
Sebem %benb ^{^^rfinen h)ei^t; 
^pxidf bie iRamen feiner Sieben, 
gü^r' i^n auf in i^ren Ärang, 
So be« 9uge« em'gen @Iang 
Sttintx !£rennung 3^^^^^ trüben! 

Unb ben Süftgling; bem bie Siebe * 
$eige« @e^nen aufgemetitt, 
!S)er in ungefülltem triebe 
Offne ^rme au«gef)re(!t, 
IDonn gur Qlumenflur ber @terne 
9(ufgefd^auet Uebewarm: 
{^aff* i^n freunblic^ S(rm in S[rm, 
Xva^* i^n in bie blaue gerne, 
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So e9 brautUd^ gtSngt unb fallet, 
Stebeatmenb \^n umfd^liegt; 
Sad i^n geißig finfl umtoaüet 
Unb mit tcifem ©ruß gegrüßt, 
SBo c« In ber @eelc maict, 
3)ie, öon neuem ?eben jung, 
(Smiger SBegeiflerung^ 
@n?igen @efang9 ftc^ freuet! 



Set fti^ttig attf beut ^ttrme« 

2)a liegen {te alle, bie grauen ^öl^'n, 
2)ic buntetn Stealer in milber 9luy; 
!S)er @c^Iummer maltet, bie ^üfte me^n 
deinen !Oant ber Slage mir gu. 

gür aüe l^ab' idj geforgt unb geflrebt, 
SWit ©orgcn tranf id^ ben funtcinben Sein; 
2)ic 9^ac^t ift gelommen, ber Fimmel belebt, 
ÜJieine @ee(e mill ic^ crfreun. 

O bu golbene (Schrift burd^ ben ©terneraum, 
3u bir ja fd^au' iä) liebenb em|)or; 
3^r Sunberflänge, üernommen faum, 
Sic befäufelt i^r fe^nlit^ mein O^rl 

SWein $aar ijl ergraut, mein 2(uge getrübt, 
S)ie @iege«maffen l^ängen im @aol, 
^abt 9{ed)t gefproc^en unb Sted^t geübt: 
Sann barf id^ raften einmal? 
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O {edge ^aft, toit t^erkng' Id^ bein! 
O ^erdi^e Sflaä^t, toit faumfl bu fo lang', 
^ i(^ fc^aue bee @terne lichteren <Sc^ein 
Unb ^öre ooQerett ^(ang! 



Sieb eined Wivmtn. 

3c^ bin fo gar ein armer Tlann 
Unb gef)e gan^ aüein. 
3(i| mddjte mo^t nur einmal nod^ 
^ed^t frol^en SJ^uteS fein. 

3n meiner lieben (Sltem ^an« 
SBar t(^ ein fro^e9 ^inb, 
2)er bitt're Summer ifl mein £eil, 
®eit fie begraben ftnb. 

2)er $Reid^en ©orten fe^ i(^ btü^n, 
3(i§ fe^' bie golbne ^aat, 
SWein ifl ber unfrud^tbare SBeg, 
2)en ©org' unb 3Äü^e trat. 

2)oc^ toeir id) gem mit flittem SBe^ 
3n froher 3Dlenfd)en ©t^marm, 
Unb münfd^e jebem guten 2:ag 
@o ^erjlid^ unb fo tvaxm. 

O reid^cr @ott, bu Uegeft bod^ 
92id§t ganj mid§ freubenleer; 
(Sin füger Sroft für attc Seit 
Ergießt ftd^ ^immelf)er. 
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Sflodi flet0t in iebem !Z)5rfIeln [a 
2)eln ^eilig $au8 em|?or; 
^ie Orgel unb ber (Sl^orgefang 
(grtönct ic))em D^r. 

9{od^ leud^tet @onnf, 9)>{onb unb ©tern 
@o liebeüoQ aud) ntir, 
Unb mann ble ^tbenbgtode ^aUt^ 
3)a reb' idf, ^exx, mit blr. 

(ginjl öffnet iebem ®uten pd^ 
!5)eln l^o^er greubenfaat, 
2)ann lomm' ana) Id^ im geierftelb 
Unb fe^e mi(^ and 9)2a^I. 



©efattg bet Süttgattde. 

$eiUg ip bie 3«genbaeitl 
3:reten tt)ir in i;em^el^allen, 
SBo in büft'rer (Sinfamfeit 
S)umpf bie dritte ttjiberfd^allenl 
(Sbler @eift be9 (Smfted foQ 
©id^in 3üngUng«feelen fenfen, 
3ebe flttt unb anba(i§t«t)o1I 
3^rer ^eiCgen traft gebenfen. 

®el|n tt)ir in« ®efi(b' ^eröor, 
3)a0 ftd^ jlolj bem ^immet geiget, 
2)er fo feier(i(^ em^)or 
Überm (grbenfrufjUng fteiget! 
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eine Söclt öoU grud^tbartett 
SBirb au« bicjcr ©lütc bred^cn. 
©cKIg i|l bic grütiUnggjcit, 
@oIl an 3üngting«[celc\j fprct^enl 

gaffet ble ^ofale nuri 
©el^t if|r nid^t fo ^)nrpurn btinfen 
33Iut ber üppigen Statur? 
?a6t uu« l^o^en SKute« trinfcn, 
3)a6 fid^ eine geuerfraft 
@elig In ber onbern f ü^te ! 
heilig i\i ber 8ieben(aft, 
3fl be« 3ngenbf(^ronng« ©efjjiele. 

©el^t ba« l^olbe SWäbd^en ^ierl 
@le entfaltet fid^ im @ptete; 
(Sine Sßert erblüht in i^r 
Barter, ^immlifd^er ©efü^Ie. 
@ie gebeizt im ©onnenfd^etn, 
Unfre Äraft in @turm unb 9?egen. 
^eUtg foU ba« iWäbd^en fein, 
2)enn iDir reifen un« entgegen. 

25arum gel^t in 2:empel ein, 
(gbetn (Srnfi in eud^ gu fangen I 
@tärft an grül^üng eud^ unb SBein, 
@onnet eud^ an frfjönen SCugenl 
3ugenb, grü^Ung, geflpofaf, 
SWäbd)en in ber ^olben Slüte, 
©eilig fei'n fie aUgumat 
Unfrem ernfleren ©emüte! 
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SKttf ein fttttb. 

^ud ber ^ebrangntd, bte micl^ totib umlettet, 
^ab' ic^ gu bir, ntit^, füßc« Äinb, gerettet, 
!S)amtt i(^ ^er) unb ^ugen treibe 
%n beiner @ngelfreube, 
2(n biejer Unfd^ulb, biejcr SKorgen^elle, 
^n biejer ungetrübten ©ottedqueUe. 



!£)i'oben fielet bie Kapelle, 
©diauet jlill ind £t)al ^inab, 
S)runten fingt bei SBlef unb Ouette 
t$ro^ unb ^ett ber ^irtenfnab'. 



traurig tont bod ©löcHein nieber, 
^djamxUdi ber Seici^end^or; 
(Stille ftnb bie froren l^ieber, 
Unb ber Jtnabe laufd^t empor. 



S)roben bringt man fte gu ®rabe, 
2)ie ftc^ freuten in bem ^at 
$irtenfnabe, ^irtenfnabe, 
Mv auä) fingt man bort einmal. 



Sie fattftett Zage. 

3(1^ bin fo ^o(b ben fanften Sagen, 
SBann in ber erflen grü^Iingdgeit 
2)er ^immel, blaulid^ aufgefd^Iogen, 
3nr 6rbe ©(an) unb SBänne flreut, 
!£)ie X^ater nod^ t)on (Sife grauen, 
!Der $ügel fc^on fic^ fonnig l^ebt, 
!S)ie Ttähd^tn ftc^ in9 grete trauen, 
2)er ^inber @)jiel ftd^ neu belebt. 

2)ann fle^' i(^ auf bent iBerge broben 
Unb W ed ailed, jlill erfreut, 
ÜDie $ruft bon leifem 2)rang gehoben, 
2)er no(^ gum SSunfc^e ni(^t gebeizt. 
3(^ bin ein ^inb unb mit bent spiele 
2)er ^eiteren iRatur Dergnügt, 
3n i^re ruhigen @efü^(e 
3fl gang ble @eele eingetoiegt. 

3(i| bin fo ^olb ben fanften Xagen, 
SBann i^rer ntilb befonnten glur 
©erütirte ©reife 3lbfd^ieb fagen, 
2)ann ifl bie geier ber Statur, 
eie prangt ni(i|t me^r ntit 8(ät' unb gfille, 
SlU' i^re regen Gräfte ru^n, 
@ic famntelt fici^ in füge ©title, 
3n i^re S^iefen fd^aut fie nun. 

ÜDie ®eetf, jüngfl fo ^od^ getragen, 
@ie fenfet i^ren fiolgen g(ug, 
@ie lernt ein frieblit^e« (gntfagen, 
Erinnerung ijl i^r genug. 
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2)a ifl mir too^l im fanften ^ä^totlQtn, 
2)a9 bie 9latvit ber @eele gab; 
(Sd ifl mir fo, aid bürff ic^ fieigen 
hinunter in mein flitted (Srab. 



3m ^etbf^e. 

@eib gegrügt mit t$rü^(ingdtt)onne, 
flauer $imme(, golbne @onneI 
Grüben aud^ and @arten^atten 
^ör' ic^ fro^e Saiten fdjatten. 

S(^nefi bu, o @ee(e, niieber 
©anfte, füge grü^Ung«lieber? 
@ie^ um^er bie falben $äume! 
^dj, e9 toaren ^olbe Xräume. 



äSitttbet. 

@ie toax ein Äinb öor toenig !£agen, 
@ie ifl ed nic^t me^r^ toal^rUcl^ nein. 
Salb ift bie Slume aufgefd)Iagen, 
SBalb ^üttt fte ^atb ft(j^ toieber ein. 
Sen fann id^ um ba0 SEßunber fragen? 
Sie? ober taufet mic^ l^olber ©c^ein? 

@ie f^)rid^t fo gang mit Äinberpnne, 
@o fromm ift i^rer klugen @piel; 
2)o(^ großer 2)inge werb' id^ inne, 
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3d^ Wau' in liefen o^nc 3iel. 
3a, SBunbcr fmb'« ber fügen SWlnne, 
S)ic iKlnnc ^at bcr SBunbcr ülel. 



iD^öndd. 

SBa« flefifl bu fo in PiUem @(j^merg? 
O ©deafer, fag' c« mir I 
SBo^l fd)(ägt auci^ ^ier ein n)unbe9 ^xi, 
!3)ad gießet mtc^ gu bir. 

- ©deafer. 

2)u frogejl nod)? o fie^ umjer 
3n meinem trauten 2;i|aU 
2)ie njeite 9lu i|l blumenleer, 
Unb ieber ©aum ifl fa^l. 

!S)u Ilage nid^tl n)ad ifl bein ^e^? 
2Ba«, al8 ein f^ttjercr £raum? 
)6alb glänzt bie ^lume au9 bem ^lee, 
®ie S3lüte öon bem «aum. 

S)ann fielet ba« Äreug, baöor idj ftiie', 
3m grünen SBaumgefilb; 
S)od^ adj, ed grünt unb blühet nie, 
SrSgt ftet« ein fterbenb «ilb* 
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3)0« if! ber Xaq be« ©errn. 
3(^ bin allein auf meitec glur. 
yioä) eine ST^orgenglocfe nur, 
iRun ©tide na^ unb fern. 

?[nbetenb fnie' td^ ^ier. 
O ffiged ©rau'n! ge^elmed SBe^'nl 
9(19 fnieten t)ieU ungefe^n 
Unb beteten mit ntir. 

S)er ^tmmet na^ unb fern, 
(gr ifl fo Uax unb feierlich. 
@o gang, ate tDoIIt' er offnen ftd^. 
2)a9 ifl ber Sag bed ^erm« 



©efatig bev 9^ontieii. 

(Srl^ebet eudj mit ^eifgem triebe, 
3^r frommen @c^tt>eflern, ^immelan 
Unb fd^mebt auf blil^'nber SSSoUenba^n! 
2)a leuchtet un9 bie reinfle @onne, 
2)a fingen n^ir in grü^Ungdmonne 
(Sin Sieb t)on bir, bu em'ge Siebe! 

Ob weifen alle garten Blüten 
Son bem ®enug ber irb'fd^en ®(ut : 
!S)u bifl ein emig 3ugenbb(ut 
Unb unfrer «ufen (!ete gütte, 
3)le ew'ge gfamme, bie mir flillc 
91m ^Itar unb im bergen ^üten. 
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!Z)u fttegefl nieber, eto'ge ®üte, 
S)u lagß; ein läc^elnb ^immeldtinb, 
3m ^rm ber Sungfrau füg unb Unb, 
@ie burff au9 beinen ^eUen ^ugen 
!S)en (^lanj ber Fimmel in ftc^ fangen, 
m9 fte bie ®(orie nmglü^te. 

S)n l^afl mit gottUd^em Erbarmen 
9m ßreug bie 9rme audgefpannt; 
Da ruft ber ©türm, ba br5^nt bad £anb : 
,;^ommt l^er, fommt ^er bon allen Orten! 
3§r 2^ote, fprengt be« ©rabe« Pforten! 
@r nimmt eud| anf mit offnen Firmen." 

O SBunberlieb', o Siebcdtüonne I 
3fl biefc ßtit ein @c^lummer mir, 
@o träum' id^ fel^nlid^ nur Don bir; 
Unb ein (Srn)ad)en tt)irb e« geben, 
2)a n^erb' id^ gang in bic^ Derfc^meben, 
@in ®(utfiral^( in bie groge (Sonne. 



3ci^ bin Dom 53erg ber ^irtcnfnab^ 
®tV öuf bie ©d^töffer att' l^erab; 
2)ie @onne flra^lt am erjlen ^ier, 
9m langfien totxltt fte bei mir; 
3d^ bin ber Änab' öom 53erge. 
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$ier ifl bed @tromed iZRutterl^au«, 
3(i^ trlnf i^n frifd) öom @teln ^erau«; 
(Sr braufl bom geld in toilbem Sauf, 
3(^ fang' il^n ntit ben 9rmen auf; 
3(^ bin ber ^nab' Dom ^erge. 

2)er 53erg, ber ifl mein (gigentunt, 
!S)a giel^n bie stürme ringd l^erum; 
Unb l^euten fte bon Sfloxh unb ©üb, 
@o über{(]^a0t fte hod) mein iSieb: 
„3^ bin ber Änab' oom ©erge." 

@inb S3U(} unb 3)onner unter mir, 
Bo fle^' id^ ^o(^ im flauen ^ier; 
3(^ lenne fte unb rufe gu: 
„faßt meine« SSater« ©au« in g^u^I" 
3c3^ bin ber Änab' öom ©erge. 

Unb tt)ann bie ©turmglocf einfl erfc^aQt, 
^atid) geuer auf ben bergen n^aUt, 
S)ann flelg' id^ niebcr, tret' in« ©lieb 
Unb f(i^n)ing' mein ©c^mert unb fing' mein Sieb: 
„30^ bin ber Änab' öom ©erge." 



@ie fommt in biefe Rillen ©rünbe; 
3c^ »ag' e« ^eut' mit !üt)nem Tlnl 
SBa« fott idi beben k)or bem ^inbe, 
^0« niemanb ma« guleibe t^ut? 
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(Sd grügen olle fte fo gerne, 
3(^ geV Dorbei unb n^ag' ed nic^t, 
Unb )u bent aQerfd^onflen @teme 
(Sr^eb" id^ nie mein ^[ngeftc^t 

S)ie Slumen, bie nad^ i^r ftd^ beugen, 
!S)ie Söget mit bem ^uflgefang, 
@ie bflrfen ?iebe i^r bezeugen: 
SBarum ijl mir aQein fo bong? 

Xtm Fimmel ^ab' ic^ oft geffaget 
3n langen ^J^ac^ten bitterlich 
Unb l^abe nie t)or il)r gemaget 
®a« eine ©ort: „3d^ Uebe bi(^I" 

3(^ mill mid^ lagern unterm Saume, 
2)a manbelt tägli(^ ft^ vorbei; 
!2)ann koill ic^ reben aid im Traume, 
ffiie fte mein füge« geben fei. 

3c^ n)ill ... n)e^e! meiere« ©ti^recfen! 
@ie lommt ^eran, fte mirb mici^ fel^n; 
3(^ n)i11 mi4 in ben Suft^ t)erfte(fen, 
!S)a fel|' i^ fte üorüberge^n. 



Satif bet föelt. 

S[n Jebem 3lbenb ge^ ic§ au«, 
hinauf ben 3öiefenfteg. 
^ie fci)aut au« i^rem ©arten^au«, 
(S« flehet ^art am ^eg. 
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^ir ^aben utt9 noc^ nie befleHt, 
(S« ijl nur fo bcr Üouf bcr SBelt 

Sd^ toeig ntd)t, n)ie e9 fo gefd^a^, 
@eit lange füff' it^ fie. 
3(^ bitte nid^t, fte fagt ni({|t fa, 
2)o(^ fagt fte nein aud^ nie. 
$Benn ?tppe gern auf Sippe ru^t, 
^ir ^inbern'9 nid^t, und büuTt e9 gut. 

2)ad Süftc^en mit ber Slofe fpielt, 
(Sd fragt nic^t: ^afl nti(^ lieb? 
2)a« 9{ö9d^en ftd^ am ^aue tai^It, 
(g0 fagt nid^t lange: gib! 
3d^ Ilebe fte, fte liebet mld^, 
2)o4 feine« fagt: Ic^ Itebe bi(^! 



9Sa(bIieb. 

3m Sl^atbe gel^' id^ mo^Igemut, 
Tliv grant t)or d^aubern nic^t; 
(gin ttebenb $era tfl att mein @ul 
^a« fu(^t fein ^öfen^id^t. 

SBod raufest, n)a9 rafd^ett burc^ ben ^ufc^? 
@in SKörber, bcr mir brol^t? 
SD^ein iBiebd^en fommt gefprungen, ^ufd|I 
Unb ^erjt mlc^ foft gü Xob. 
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©eflorben mar iät 
fSov ^tebedlDonne; 
begraben tag id^ 
3n ll^ren Firmen; 
(Smedfet toarb i^ 
$on t^ren Püffen; 
S)en Fimmel fa^ i(^ 
3n i^ren Sugen. 



Utttteite. 

2)ir ifl bte $err{d^aft längfl gegeben 
3n meinem ?tebe, meinem Sebcn, 
9htr biefe 92a(^t, o tt)eld^ ein Siraum! 
£) tag bad fernere SBort mi(^ Ibfenl 
(Sd fag ein fremb, t)erf(^teiert ^e|en 
2)ort unter unfrer Siebe )6aum. 



SBie ^ä(t jte meinen @inn gefangen! 
3ä) na^e mic^ mit fügem fangen, 
@ie aber l^ebt ben ©d^teier leidet; 
2)a fe^' id^ beine lieben Hugen, 
^d}, beine blauen^ trauten 9ugen, 
Unb jeber frembe @d|ein entweid^t. 
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Sie 9Iligefcl||iebettett. 

@o ^ah* id) enbtid^ bi(^ gerettet 
SWir au« ber SD^ienge tDilber SRei^n! 
2)u bifl an meinen 2lrm gefettet, 
S)u btfl nun mein, nun einzig mein. 
@d f(^lummert alKed biefe @tunbe, 
9^ur n)ir noc^ teben auf ber SB^elt, 
3Bie in ber Saffer fitaem @runbe 
SDer i02eergott feine ©öttin l^öU. 

^erraufd^t ifl att bad ro^e Sofen, 
2)a9 beine SBorte mir k^erfd^Iang, 
2)etn leife«, liebeDoQed ^ofen 
3P nun mein eing'ger füßer Äkng. 
2)te (Srbe liegt in ^lad)t ge^ttet, 
^ein !?i(^t erglängt auf glur unb Xeid^, 
9'iur biefer Jampe ©d^immer füllet 
iRodi unfrer Siebe fleined 9{eid^. 



Sie Sttf^i^^^tt^n* 

3d) faß bei jener ?inbe 
SD'Zit meinem trauten ^iube, 
SBir fagen ^anb in $anb. 
tein «(attc^en rauftet' im SBinbe, 
®ie @onne fci^ien gelinbe 
^erab auf« fiiOc lOanb. 
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SBir fagen gan| berfd^toiegen 
Tlit innigem Vergnügen, 
2)a9 ^erg !aum nterfUd^ fc^Iug. 
9Ba9 fönten toir auc§ fagen? 
SBad lonnten toir un« fragen? 
SBir tougten ja genug. 



& nto(^f un9 ni(^t9 me^r fehlen, 
j^ein ©e^nen lonnf un9 quälen, 
iRi(^t« Siebe« roar un9 fern; 
Sue liebem 9(ug' ein ©rflgen, 
9$om Heben iD^tunb ein Püffen 
^b ein« bem antem gem. 



^o4e Sie^e. 

3n Siebfdarmen rul^t i^r trunten. 
2)e6 Seben« grüd^te tt)infen eud^; 
(Sin $U(f nur ifi auf midj gefunlen, 
2)0(1^ bin i(^ t)or eud^ aQen rei(^. 



S)a« ®lü(f ber erbe mifP ic^ gerne 
Unb bU(f , ein 2Jiort^re.r, ^inan, 
2)enn über mir in golbner gerne 
$at ftd^ ber $immel aufget^an. 
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3d^ tret' in belnen Garten; 
SBo, ©üße, »cllfl btt ^euf ? 
iRnr ©(i^metterlinge flattern 
XvLvd^ btefe (Sinfantlelt. 

2)oc^ tote in bunter gülle 
^ler beine ©cete fielen 
Unb ntit ben )6(umenbüften 
!£)ie ^efte nttd^ umn)e]^n! 

3d) fü^Ie bt(^ mir na^e, 
2)le ginfamfeit belebt, 
Sie über feinen Selten 
2)er Unft(i^tbare fd^mebt. 



iOotahcu!6. 

2öa« flreift üorbei im 2)ämmerUt^t? 
SBar"« nid^t mein l^otbe« ^inb? 
Unb tt)e^ten and bem törbd^en nid^t 
®ie Siofenbüfte Unb? 

3a, morgen ifl ba9 iDtaienfefll 
D morgen — loeld^e ?nfl, 
Sann fte ftc^ glangenb fc^auen lägt, 
2)ie !«ö«(ein an ber ©rujil 
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Sev Sommetfaben. 

!3)a fliegt, aid n)lr im getbe ge^en, 
(gin @omtncrfabcn über ?onb, 
(Sin leidet unb Uc^t ®e|))ittfl ber geen, 
Unb fnü))ft t)on mir gu i^r ein 9anb. 
3(^ ne^m' i^n für ein günfllg 3ftt^«n, 
ein 3«l<^cn» tt>l« bie ?ieb' e« brandet. 
O Hoffnungen ber ^offnungdreid^en, 
9u« £)uft gemebt, k)on ü^uft ger^aud^tl 



3)em flitten 5>auje blicf i(^ gu, 
^ele^nt an einen $aum; 
!S)ort liegt pe tt)o^( in f(^5ner 9lu^' 
Unb gm^t in fügem Sraum. 

3um Himmel bli(f i(^ bann empor, 
(Sr ^Sngt mit SBoIfen bic^t 
%6), Winter fd)tt)argem SBolfenflor, 
2)a glangt bed ^ollmonb« 2i^t 



iRur feiten fomm' id) an« bem 3tmmer, 
2)od^ »itt bie Slrbeit nid^t öom Ort; 
©eöffnet fmb bie 53üc^er immer, 
2)oc^ feine @eite rücf' id^ fort. 
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Stimmt je^t mir blc ®eban!en l^ln, 
Unb ietjt muß id) ^inüberfd^ielen 
^ad) meiner pbfc^en gf^aci^barliu 



f&anttntt^eU 

3m @ommer fuc^' ein ?lebd^en blr 
3n ©arten unb ©efllbM 
!S)a ftnb ble Xa^t lang genug, 
S)a ftnb blc 5«ö(i^te mltb. 

3m Sölnter muß ber fuße ©unb 
@d^on fefl gefd^loffen fein: 
@o barffi nldit lange fle!|n Im @(^nee 
«el faltem aRonbenfd)eln. 



^an9 nnb ®tete. 

@le. 

®u(f jl bu mir benn Immer nac^, 
SBo bu nur mld^ flnbep? 
iRlmm ble Sugleln boc^ In ad^t, 
2)a6 bu n^t erbllnbeft I 

er. 

©ucftefl bu nld^t jlet9 l^erum, 
Söürbejl m^ n^t je^en; 
92lmm beln $äl9d^en boc^ In at^t! 
SBlrjl ed no(^ Derbrel^en. 
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Äeln' befTre 2uft in btffer 3eit 
%\9 burc^ ben SBalb )u bringen, 
®o 2)roffeI ftngt unb ^abi^t fc^reit, 
SSo ^irfd)' unb 9te^e fpringen. 

O f&g' mein $!ieb int SBi^fel grün, 
2:4ät n)ie 'ne 2)roffeI {erlagen! 
£) fpräng' e9 toie ein Ste^ ba^in, 
!S)Qg id^ e« tonnte iagen! 



Sed fittest SBintetlieb. 

O ©inter, dimmer SBlnter, 
©te ijl bie SBelt fo ffein ! 
S)u brSngfl und all' in bie Später, 
3n bie engen $ütten hinein. 

Unb gel^' id^ audj Dorüber 
Sin meiner Siebten ^au«: 
j!aum fte^t fte mit bem ^öpf(^en 
3um Keinen genfler ^erau«, 

Unb nel^m' ic^'d ^erj in bie ^änbe 
Unb ge^' hinauf ind ^au9: 
®ie {t^t gmifd^en $ater unb abutter, 
@(i|aut faum 3U ben Äuglein ^erau9. 
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O ©omnter, fd^5ner Sommer, 
me wirb bie SBelt fo melt ! 
3e l^o^er man {leigt auf bie Serge, 
3e welter |te ftt^ »erbreif t. 

Unb {le^efl bu auf beut Seifen, 
j£raut i^iebdien, id^ rufe bir 3u: 
2)ie $ane fagen ed toeiter, 
2)o(^ niemanb ^5rt ed, atö bu. 

Unb ^&(t' id^ bl(^ in ben 9[nnen 
^fuf freien 53erge«^o!|n: 
®ir feigen in bie weiten Sanbe 
Unb werben bod^ nid^t gefe^n. 



8ie^ bed Oefattgetten. 

SBie UeMid^er ^lang I 
£) Serene, bein @ang, 
(Sr ^ebt ftd^, er fd^wingt ftc^ in SBonne. 
j£)u nimmfl mid^ üon ^ier, 
3(^ finge mit bir, 
Sir fteigen burd^ SBoUen }ur @onne. 

O Serd^e, bu neigfi 
!S)id^ nieber, bu fd^weigfi, 
2)u jtntfi in bie blü^enben ^uen. 
3d^ fd^weige gumal 
Unb ftnfe jut^al, 
%6i, tief in Tlohtx unb @rauen. 



so ißthi^it. 

1. jräf)Itngsaf{nnii9. 

O fanfter, ffi^ ^vOf, 
@4on totdtfi bit mieber 
9Rir grfi^Ung«Ufben 
^Ib blu^ii bie SfKc^rn aui^ 

2. ^ruf)ltngsg(anbe. 

!2)ie (inben ?üfte ftnb tttoad^i, 
@ie faufeln unb totUn Sag unb Sta^t, 
@ie f(^affen an atten (Snben. 
O fri{^er 2)uft, o neuer ^lang! 
9lun, armed ^erje, fei nic^t bang! 
9hin mug ft^ aOcd^ afled tuenbeiu 

!Die SBelt toirb fc^Sner mit iebem ^g, 
SRan metg ntd^t, toad no4 toerben mag, 
!2)ad Stufen mill iti^t enbeiu 
Q9 blfi^t bad femfie, tieffte ^(: 
9}un, armed ^erg, Dergig ber Ouall 
iRun mug ft^ aUed, aQed loenben. 

3. ^rüf)nngsrni{e. 

O legt mic^ nic^t ind bunfle ®xab. 
^idit unter bie grflne (Srb' ^inab I 
@oII tc^ begraben fein, 
Sieg' i(^ ind tiefe ®rad l^inein. 
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Sit ®va9 unb Blumen lieg' i^ gern, 
SSenn eine glöte tönt t>on fem, 
Unb menn ^oc^ obenhin 
!S)ie gellen grfl^UngdmoIlen jie^n. 



4. ^rüttlingsfeter. 

@üger, golbner JJrfi^Ungdtag ! 
3nntge9 Sntgücfenl 
S^enn mir je ein 2u^ ge(ang, 
eoUf e« l^euf nic^t glücfen ? 

S)o(l^ xoavum in biefer 3<it 
%n bie Arbeit treten? 
grü^Ung ifl ein ^o^e9 gefl: 
ülagt mic^ rul^n unb beten I 



6. tob bes ^^rüf^üngs. 

©aatengrün, ^eitc^enbuft, 
lÜerc^enmivbel, ^mfelfd^Iag, 
Sonnenregen, Unbe 2ü\t\ 

Senn idj fo^e Sorte jtnge, 
iiBrauc^t ed bann nod^ groger Dinge, 
3)lti^ gu greifen, grü^UngStag? 



6. ^Jrül^Hngstrofl. 

Sad gagft bu, ^erg, in foId)en £agen, 
So felbp bie S)orne 9^ofen tragen? 
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7. Künftiger ^rüljHng. 

SBo^t blühet iebem Saläre 
@ein Srü^Iing milb unb Itd^t; 
%uäi iener groge, tlaxe, 
(Bttxo^l er fe^It bir ntc^t. 
(Sr tfl bir nod^ befd^ieben 
2tm 3ic^« bclner S3a]^n, 
!S)u Q^nefi i^n l^ienieben, 
Unb broben bricht er an. 

8. ;(rüi{lingslieb bes Hesenfenien. 

grueling l|l'«, iä) laff' e« gelten, 
Unb ntid^ freut% tc^ mug gepe^en, 
!S)ag man fann f))a)ieren ge^en, 
0§nc jujl ft(^ ju erföUcn. 

©törd^e fommen an unb @(^n)alben, 
iRid^t gu frü^e, nic^t gu frü^el 
i^Iü^e nur, mein ^äumd^en, blühet 
3)^etnetl^alben, meinethalben I 

3a, i(^ fü^r ein toenig SBonne, 
!S)enn bie Serd^e jtngt erträgUd}, 
$^iIomele ntdit aUtaglicfi, 
5Ri(^t fo übel fd^etnt bie @onne, 

S)ag ed feinen überrafd^e, 
SWid^ im grünen gelb gu jel^en! 
5Ri(f|t öerfdt)mä]^' irf|, ausgugel^en, 
Äleiften« ,,grü^ling" in ber Xa\6)t. 
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Set Ungenattitteti. 

«uf cine« ©crgc« ©ipfel, 
a)a niö(^f id) mit blr pel^n, 
«uf Scaler, Salbf«tt)lpfcl 
aWlt blr ^ernleberfelin; 
Xa mbc^f id) ring« blr gelgen 
S)lc SBelt Im grü^Ilng«fd^eln 
Unb \pve6)tn: „SBSr*« mein eigen, 
@o war' e« mein unb beln/' 

3n meiner @eete 2:iefen, 
O fa^fl bu ba ^tnab, 
So aUe Sleber fd^tlefen, 
S)le ie ein ®ott mir gab ! 
!S)a tDürbefl bu ertennen, 
SBenn ed^te« i6) erflrebt, 
Unb mag^d au(^ b^ nlc^t nennen, 
*S>i>ä) Iff« toon blr belebt 



-•o«- 



9teie flitttft. 

@tnge, wem ®efang gegeben, 
3n bem beutfci^en 3)lc^tertt)a!b I 
2)a« Ifl Sreube, bad Ifl Seben, 
SBenn'd Don aUen S^ei^tn fcE^aHt. 

9?l(^t an menlg flolje Seamen 
3P ble gleberfunf! gebannt; 
S[u«gejlrcuet Ift ber @amen 
Über aEe« beutfd^e i^anb. 
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!3)eined DoIIen bergend Xxitht, 
®tb fte Ud im tiange frei! 
@äufelnb toanble beine 2itht, 
2)onnemb und bein 3o^ borbeil 

@in0fi bu ni(^t bein ganged ?eben, 
@ing' bod^ in ber 3ugenb 2)rangl 
9{ur im ^(ütenmonb ergeben 
9{Q(^tiganen i^ren @ang. 

^ann man'd ni(!^t in i^fid^er binben, 
93ad bie @tunben bir t)erlei^n: 
®ib ein fliegenb ^\aii ben SinbenI 
SDtuntre Sugenb ^afc^t ed ein. 

garret mol^I; geheime ^unben, 
9}efromantif, ^I(^t)mie I 
gonnel ^alt und nic^t gebunben, 
Un(re Äunjt l^eigt «ßoeftc. 

fettig ad^ten mir bie @eifier, 
Siber Sf^omen ftnb und 2)unfi; 
SBürbig e^rcn mir bie SKeifler, 
%hex frei if! und bie Äunjl. 

9U(^t in falten SJiarmorfieinen, 
9^ic^t in ^em^eln bum^f unb tot: 
3n ben frifd^en (Sic^en^ainen 
Sebt unb raufd^t ber beutfd^e ®ott. 
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Sii9 3!^iil. 

9Bie totafi bu btd^ mir offenbaren; 
9Bie ungewohnt, geliebte« 2:^a(? 
9hir in ben frfi^flen 3ugenbjia^ren 
@rf(^ienfl bu fo mir manci^ed ^aU 
2)ie @onne fci^on l^inabgegangen, 
2)od^ and ben ^aci^en Harer @d)ein; 
^ein Süftd^en \pit\t mir um bie SBangen, 
S)o(^ fanfted 9{Quf(i^en in bem ^ain. 



(Sd buftet tDieber alte ?tebe, 
(Ed grünet toieber a(te ?ufi; 
3a, felbji bie atten ?iebertriebe 
«eteben biefe falte «ruft. 
9^atur, tDo^I braucht ed fold^er @tunben, 
@o innig unb fo liebeooll; 
Sßenn btefed arme $erj gefunben, 
S)a9 toetlenbe genefen foQ. 



Sebrängt mid^ einft bie SBelt no(^ bönger, 
@o fuc^' i(^ mieber bid^, mein ^al 
(Smpfange bann ben franlen (Ranger 
anit fold^er iU^ilbe nod^ einmal I 
Unb ftnf ic^ bann ermattet nieber, 
@o offne leife beinen @runb 
Unb nimm mid^ auf unb fd^Iieg' il^n tpteber 
Unb grüne frö^Iid^ unb gefunbl 
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Wotgmd. 



9]>2orgenIuft, fo rein unb Ifll^I, 
2ah\a\, tauenb aHem Sotfe, 
SBirfl bu bic^ am Slbenb fd^kofil 
Xürmen gut ^emittemolle ? 



•o« 



SBann int legten 9(benbflra^I 
©olbne Sollenberge jleigen 
Unb toit %\pm {t^ erzeigen, 
grag' id^ oft mit X^ronen: 
Stegt tüofii gn^ifd^en ienen 
^Itin erfe^nted 9}u^et^al? 



SSoIfen fe^' ic^ abenbmärtd 
®ani in reinfle ®Iut getouc^t, 
SSolfen gang in ![!ic^t ger^auci^t, 
S)ie fo fd^mül gebunfelt l^atten» 
3a, mir fagt mein a^nenb ^erg: 
(Sinfl noci^ merben, ob aud^ f^ät, 
Sann bie @onne nieberge^t, 
iO^ir üerüärt ber @ee(e ©(fatten. 
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SBol^t gel^t bet Sugenb @e^nen 
92a(l^ manci^em fd^onen Xraum; 
ma Ungeßüm unb 2:^ranen 
©türmt fie ben ©ternenraum. 
2)er ^itntnel l^ört i^r ^(elien 
Unb (ä(^elt gnäbig : ,,nein'% 
Unb lägt üorübergel^en 
S)en SBunfc^ gufamt bet $ein. 

SBenn abet nun bom ©d^eine 
!3)a0 $erg jt^ abgefeiert 
Unb nur bad (Seilte, Steine, 
S)a« iDf^enfci^Uciee begel^rt 
Unb bO(^ mit allem Streben 
Äeln S'ltl erreici^en fann: 
2)a mug man n^ol^t bergeben 
S)ie Trauer au6) bem 3J2ann« 



9Itt eittem ^titttn SRotrgem 

O blane Suft nad^ trüben Sagen, 
SBie fannjl bu pillen meine Etagen ? 
SBer nur am Siegen franf gewefen, 
2)er mag burd^ ©onnenfd^ein genefem 

O blaue iBuft nad^ trüben ülagen, 
2)ode ftiHfl bu meine bittern klagen: 
!S)u gISngefl ^l^nung mir gum bergen, 
^ie l^immlifd^ greube labt nad^ (Sd^mergen. 
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Otttft bev Ceelen. 

Höfen {t(^ bie irb'fd^en ^nbe? 
SSlrb au(!^ mir bie ©d^winge frei, 
!S)Qg i(!^ in bem ^eimatlanbe, 
greunbin, blr bereinigt fcl? 
3a, bein feliged (Sntf^meben 
3og mir längfi ben 8U(f em^or; 
Seftt im ?i(i^te, jeftt Im ?cben 
ginb' {6^, bie i^ nie üerlor. 

SSa9 üernel^m' i(^, lodfl bu nieber, 
Ober fleigfl bu auf ju mir? 
Sac^t mir (Srbenfrü^Iing toieber, 
Ober blü^t ein ft^ön'rer ^ier? 
3a, in biefer Ulkten $5^e 
{>aft bu (Sine mir gefehlt; 
/ Äomml id^ fü^te beine iRa^e, 

3)ie ben ^immel mir befeelt. 



atttf bev ÜhexfüfitU 

über biefen <^trom, ))or Sauren, 
$in id^ einmal fd^on gefahren. 
$ier bie !6urg im ^benbfd^immer, 
S)rüben raufd^t ba9 ^e^r n?ie immer. 

Unb ))on biefem ^a^n umfd^toffen 
^aren mit mir gmeen ©enoffen: 
^d^, ein greunb, ein üatergteid^er 
Unb ein jiunger, ^offnungdreid^er. 
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Sener toixttt {liQ l^ienieben 
Unb fo ifl er au(!^ gefci^ieben, 
!S)iefer, Braufenb üor un9 allen^ 
3{l in ^am))f unb @turm gefallen. 

@o, )venn id^ vergangener Sage, 
©tüdflid^er, gu benlen mage, 
2Jhi8 t(^ fiet« ©enoffen miffen, 
2^eure, bte ber 2:ob entrlffen. 

^oä), n)ad alle greunbfd^aft btnbet, 
3ft, »enn @el|l gu ®eifl fid) flnbetj 
©eiflig njarcn Jene ©tnnben, 
©eiflern Bin idj nod^ üerbunben. 

Sf^lntm nur, gäl^rmann, nimm bie SWiete, 
S)ie id) gerne breifac^ biete! 
3tt)een, bie mit mir überful^ren, 
SBaren getpige iRaturen. 



Sie Setd^ett. 

Seid) ein @(^tt)irren, n)el(i^ ein ^ngl 
@el njlufommen, Serd^engugl 
3ene jlreift ber SBiefe @aum, 
2)iefe raufd^et burc^ ben iiBaum. 

SJ^and^e fd^mingt fxä) ^immelan, 
Sand^genb auf ber lid^ten ^al^n, 
(Sine t)oII üon Sieberluft 
gtattert l^ier in meiner ©rujt. 
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%{9 i(^ ging bie glur entlang, 
Sauf(^enb auf ber Verdien @ong, 
SBarb id^ einen iO^ann geroai^r, 
^rbeitfam, mit greifem ^aar. 

„@egen," rief id^, „biefem gelb, 
2)a« fo treuer gleiß bcfleUt! 
©egen biefer ttjelfen $anb, 
2)ie nod) @aaten tt)irft in« Sanbl" 

*S>od) mir fprac^ fein emft ©eftd^t: 
,,!3)i(^terfegen frommt l^ier nic^t; 
Saftenb, toit be« ^immeU 3^xn, 
Zxeibt er ©lumen mir für Äom— " 

„greunb, mein fdjUti^te« ?ieberfpiel 
SBecft ber ©lumen nit^t gu t)ie(; 
9f^ur fo öiel bie t^rcn fd^mücft 
Unb bein Heiner entel p^iüdV' 



Sottttettttietibe. 

9htn bie @onne foU boUenben 
3^re löngfle, fd^onfte ©a^n, 
9Bie fte gögert, ftd^ ju n)enben 
^adi bem ftiEen O^eanl 
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S^rer ($5ttin Sugenbneige 
Sfif|It bie al^nenbe 97atur, 
Unb mir büntt, bebeutfam fd^meige 
9{tng« bie abenblid^e glut« 

^VLx bie SSac^tel, bie fonfl immer 
grül^e f(^mä(enb totdt ben Xag, 
©dalägt bem übertoad^ten ©trimmer 
Sti^t noc^ einen 38etitef(^(ag; 
Unb bie ^erd^e jleigt im fingen 
^od^auf au« bem buft'gen Xl^al, 
(Sinen ^M no(^ gu erfd^mingen 
3n beu fd^on tjerfunfnen @tral|I. 



Sei; 9)loljitt. 

Sie bort, gesiegt k)on SBeflen, 
®e« SWo^nc« «lüte gtangt, 
2)ie Slume, bie am befien 
2)e« Sraumgott« @(^täfe frfinjt, 
^a(b ))ur))ur^en, al« fpiele 
S)er Slbenbröte @d^ein, 
$alb meig unb bleid^, als fiele 
S)e9 äJ^onbed ©d^immer eini 

3ur SBamung f)ort' id^ fagen, 
S)a6, ber im aWol^ne fd^Uef, 
hinunter marb getragen 
3n 2^räume jd^wer unb tief; 
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S>em SBad^en felbfl geblieben 
@ei irren S3a^ne« ©pur, 
S>ie iRal^en unb bie Sieben 
$filt' er für ©(fernen nur. 

3n meiner j£age SRorgen, 
®a lag au6) id^ einmal, 
Son iiBlumen gang verborgen, 
3n einem ft^onen X\)aU 
@ie bufteten fo milbe; 
2)a marb, ic^ fü^lt' ed faum, 
2)ad Seben mir gum Silbe, 
S)ad SirKic^e gum Sraum. 

©eitbem ifi mir befiänbig, 
Sil« tt)or' e« fo nur red^t, 
aj^ein Silb ber ^elt lebenbig, 
SD'^ein Xraum nur n)a]^r unb ed^t; 
^ie <S(^atten, bie ic^ fel^e, 
@ie fmb »ie (Sterne Kar. 
£) SD^ol^n ber !S)id^tung, n^el^e 
Um« $aupt mir immerbar I 



fReifett. 

Sfteilen foil id^, greunbc, reifen? 
lüften foil id^ mir bie «ruft? 
^u« bed ^agmer!« engen ©(eifen 
2o(ft i^r mid^ gu SBanbertuft? 
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Unb bod^ fyih' td^ tiefer tbtn 
3n bie ^elmat tnid^ k^erfentt, 
gül^Ie ini4, il^r Eingegeben, 
f^reier, reicher, old i^r benlt. 

mt erf^bpf i4 biefe SBege, 
mt ergrünb' id^ biefed X^a\, 
Unb bie altbetret'nen @tege 
^üf^xm neu mic^ iebeemal. 
£)fter«, toenn id^ felbfl ntir fage, 
SBie ber ^fab bod^ einfam fei, 
streifen ^ter am lid^ten j£age 
Seure ©d^atten mir k)orbei. 

SBann bie @onne fö^rt t)on Irinnen, 
^ennt ntein ^er) nod^ teine ^nf^*, 
@i(t ntit i^r k)on Sergedginnen 
gabell)aften 3nfetn gu; 
^aud^en bann l^erk^or bie @teme, 
2)rangt ed mäd^tig mid^ ^inan, 
Unb in immer tief're gerne 
3ieV 16) l^ette ©ötterba^m 

%{t* unb neue Sugenbträume, 
äulunft imb SJergangen^eit, 
Uferlofe ^immeldräume 
@inb mir fiünbtirf) l^ier bereit. 
S)arum, greunbe, »ill id^ reifen; 
Sßeifet ©traße mir unb 3ieII 
3n ber ©eimat ftitten Greifen 
«^d^mörmt bad ^erj bod) attgu oiet. 



U (5ebt(^te. 

SBattberlie^et. 

1. £eben)oI{(. 

Sebe n)o^I, lebe n)o^I, mein Sieb! 
9Rug nod^ ^eute fd^eiben, 
@inen ^ug, einen ^ug mit gib! 
iDlug bid^ etDig meiben. 

(Sine iemt', eine $(üt' mir brid^ 
$on bem ^aum im @arten! 
jteine gruc^t, leine gntd^t für mic^ ! 
!S)arf fte nid^t ern)arten. 

2. Sd^eiben unb ITletben. 

@o foE i(^ nun bid^ meiben, 
2)u, meine« l!eben« Sujl? 
!S)u lüffefl mid^ gum ©treiben, 
3(^ bradte bid^ an bie Smfi. 

^({| lOiebd^en, ^eigt bad meiben, 
SBenn man ftc^ ^erjt unb lägt? 
^d^ Üiebdien, l^eigt bad f(^eiben, 
SBenn man |td^ fefl umfdjUegt? 

3. 3" ^^^ ^erne. 

^iU rul^en unter ben Räumen l^ier, 
2)ie SBogtein l^or' id^ {o gerne. 
SBie jinget if)r fo gum ©erjen mir? 
SSon unfrer ?iebc, ttja« toiffet l^r 
3n biejer »eitcn gerne? 
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StS rul^en ^ifr an be« Sad^e« ^anh, 
SBo buftige ^tümlein fpriegen. 
SBer ^at eud^, ^Iflmlein, ^ie^er gefattbt? 
@eib il^r ein ^erglic^ed Siebedpfanb 
9lu« ber gerne Don meiner ©ügen? 

4, ITTorgenlieb. 

92o(^ a^nt man Yaum ber @onne 2i^t, 
92o(^ finb bte SD^orgenglocfen nit^t 
3m ftnflern %f^al erHungen. 

Sie fiill be« Salbe« toeiter Staum ! 
S)ie $5glein gmitfd^em nur im Sraum, 
^ein @ang ^at {td^ erfc^mungen. 

3d§ ^ab' mid§ löngfi in« gelb gemad^t 
Unb ^abe fc^on bie« l^ieb erbatet 
Unb l^ab' e« taut gefungen. 

5. ttac^tretfe. 

3(^ reit' in« finjl're ?anb ^Inein, 
92i(^t SD'^onb no^ @terne geben ©d^ein, 
S)ie falten Stnbe tofen. 
Oft \iaV id^ biefen SBeg gemad^t, 
Sann gotbner ©onnenfd^ein gelad^t 
Sei lauer ^üfte ^ofen. 

3d^ reif am ftnfiem ©arten l^in, 
2)ie bürren Säume faufen brin^ 
2)ie helfen Slätter fatten. 
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$ler ))f(egt' iä^ in ber 9tofen)eit, 
Sann aQed ftd^ ber Siebe toei^t, 
SIRit meinem Sieb gu toallen. 

(S,xio\^tn ifi ber @onne ^tral^I, 
S3ertDe(ft bie 9{ofen attjumal, 
ÜRein Sieb gu @rab getragen. 
3c^ reit' in« finfl^re Sanb hinein 
3m Sinterfiurm, o^n' aUen @ti^ein, 
^n SRantel umgefc^Iagen. 

6. IDtntcrretfe. 

©ei biefem fatten SBe^en 
@inb alle ©tragen leer, 
S)ie ©affer fiiUe jie^en, 
3t^ aber fd^töeif nm^er. 

2)le @onne fd^eint fo trübe, 
TtvL^ frü^ ^inunterge^n ; 
(grtofc^en ifl bie Siebe, 
2)ie Su{l fann ntd^t befte^n. 

9htn ge^t ber Satb ju @nbe^ 
3m S)orfe mad^' id^ ^alt; 
3)a hJärm' ic^ mir bie $änbe, 
©leibt aud^ ba« ^erje lalt. 

7, 2Ibretfc. 

@o l^ab' id^ nun bie @tabt öertaffen, 
So id^ gelebet lange 3^it; 
3(^ jle^e riipig meiner (Straßen, 
(S^ gibt mir ntemanb ha9 ^eteit. 
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man ^at mir tild^t ben 8to(f gerrtffen 
(@« war' au(^ Wabe für ba« Äteib), 
5Rod^ in bie SBange midi geblffen 
»or übergroßem ^ergelelb. 

5tu(^ feinem ^af « ben ©d^lof üertrieben, 
©aß Id^ am SWorgen loelter ge^; 
@le tonnten'« l^alten nac^ SBetleben, 
S3on einer ober t^nt mir*« wel^, 

8. €tnfelir. 

Sei einem SBlrte wunbermllb, 
®a »ar id^ jüngjl gu Oafle; 
ein golbner 9l^)fel toar jeln ©d^llb 
3tn einem langen Sljle. 

€« toar ber gute ^^felbanm, 
Sei bem ^ elngele^ret; 
SWlt tüßer Äojl unb frlfd^em @(i^aum 
$at er mld^ n^o^t genä^ret. 

(g« famcn In fein grüne« ^au« 
«iel Ielc^tbcf(i^njlngte ©ofte; 
@le fprangen frei unb Kletten ©d^mau« 
Unb fangen auf ba« S3ejte. 

^6) fanb ein ©ett gu füßer 9iuy 
5(uf loeld^en, grünen 3Ratten; 
S)er SBlrt, er bedfte felbft miis^ gu 
SIRlt feinem füllen ©(Ratten. 
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9hm fragt' 14 nad^ ber @(^ulbigleit, 
2)a f^fittelf er ben mp\tl 
@ef(gnft fei er otte ^tit 
$on ber Surgel bid gum (Bip\tU 

9. £)etmfel)r. 

O brl(^ nl(^t, @teg, bu gltterjl fe^rl 
O flürg' nld^t^ ge(9, bu br&uefl fc^toer ! 
fßelt; ge^ nld^t unter, ^Imntel, fall' nlt^t ein, 
(&\f id) mag bei ber Stebflen fein I 



2)le aRufe fe^tt nlc^t feiten, 
SBenn man fte eben tolQ; 
Bit fd^föeift In fernen SBelteu 
Unb nlrgenbd ^ä(t fte ftltL 
2)te @d)mfirmertn üertrSumet 
@ar oft ben ®(o(fenf(^Iag; 
2Ba« fag' td|? jte öerfSumet 
@e(bft einen ^o(^getttag. 

@o aud^ gu eurem gejte 
@rfcf|etnct fte gu fpät 
Unb bittet nun aufd befle, 
3)a6 i\)v fte nic^t öerfti^mäl^t. 
2)e« fd^önften ©lüde« ©d^lmmer 
@rgtängt euc^ eben bann, 
SBenn man euc^ jiet^t unb Immer 
@ln ^rautUeb ftngen lann. 
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Sir l^aben ^eut' noc^ altem $rau(^ 
@tn ©c^roeindien abgefd|ta(^tet; 
!3)et ifl ein iübi{(^ etler @auc^, 
fBer fold^ ein gteifc^ Deraditet 
@9 (ebe laljm unb n^tlbed 0(!^n)einl 
@ie leben alle, grog unb flein, 
2)ie blonben unb bie braunen I 

@o faumet benn, i^r f^reunbe, nic^t, 
2)le SBurjle ju üerfpeifen, 
Unb lagt 3um mflrgigen (^eric^t 
S)le ©e(]^er fleißig treifen! 
@0 reimt ft(^ treffli(]^: SBein unb ©d^mein, 
Unb pagt fid) löftlid^: Söurfl unb 2)urft, 
Sei Surften gilt'd gu bfirfien. 

3lnci^ unfer eb(e8 ©auerfraut, 
SBir fotten'« nicf)t öergeffen; 
(Sin ^eutfd^er ^at'9 guerft gebaut, 
S)mm iji'« ein beutfc^e« (Sffen. 
Senn fo^ ein g(eijd)(^en n)eig unb milb 
^ i^raute liegt, bad ifl ein $ilb 
Sie $enud in ben 9{ofen. 

Unb n^irb ))on fd^önen Rauben bann 
2)a« fc^öne gteijt^ jerlcget, 
2)a9 ifl, mad einem beut{d^en ilRann 
®ar fäg bad $erg betueget. 
©Ott ^mor na^t unb läd^elt fiill 
Unb benlt: ,,nur bag, totx füffen will, 
3uüor ben 9Runb fid^ »ifd^el* 
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3^r ^reuitbe, table leiner mi(^, 
2)ag id^ t)on ©d^tDeinen {Inge! 
(Se fnüpfen ^aftgebanlen ftd^ 
Oft an geringe !3)tnge. 
3^r fennet jene« olte ©ort, 
3^r mißt: ed flnbet ^ier unb bott 
(Sin @(^tvein au(^ eine $etle. 



Xtittflieb. 

SBir {tnb nid^t me^r am erflen ®Ia9, 
3)nim benlen )Dtr gent an bie9 unb baS, 
SBad raufc^et unb n)a9 braufet I 



@o beuten toir an ben tt)ilben SBalb, 
S)arin ble ©türme faufen, 
S3ir ^ören, n)ie ba9 3agb!)om fd^attt, 
2)ie ^ofP unb ^unbe braufen, 
Unb toit ber ^irfd^ burc^« SBaffer \tiit, 
2)te gluten raufc^en unb tt)allen, 
Unb tote ber 3äger ruft unb ^e^^t, 
2)ie @(^üffe fdftmettemb fatten. 

SBir fmb nic^t me^r am erften ®\a9, 
2)rum benlen n)ir gern an bied unb bod, 
SBa9 raufd^et unb tüa9 braufet. 

@o benlen mir an bad milbe ilJ^eer 
Unb ]^5ren bie SBogen braufen, 
2)ie 2)onner rotten brfiber ^er, 
S)ie Sirbelminbe faufen. 
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$a, koie ba9 @(^iff(ein f(^tt>an!t unb brd^nt, 
^ie ilRafl unb ©tange i))Httern, 
Unb toit bet 9{otfcl^ug bumpf ertönt, 
S>ie @d^iffer flud^en unb 3ittent I 

SBir jtnb ntd^t ntel^r am erflen ®la9, 
!S)rum beuten tDir gern an bled unb bo0, 
SBa9 raufc^et unb toa^ braufet. 

@o benlen toir an bie mllbe @(^(a(^t, 
*S>a fed^ten bie beutfdgen Tl'dnntv, 
2)a9 @(^n)ert erüirrt, bie San^e frad^t, 
(S9 fd^nauben bie ntut'gen 9{enner. 
9Rit Slrommetroirbel, ^rommetenfc^all, 
@o gie^t bad ^ttt gum ©turnte; 
$in {iürget üon itanonenhtall 
S)ie Snauer famt bent Xurme. 

9Bir ftnb nid^t nte^r am erfien ®ia9, 
SDmm benlen mir gem an bied unb ba9, 
SBad raufd^et unb toa9 braufet. 

@o benlen mir an ben 3üngfien Sag 
Unb ^bren ^ofaunen fc^aOen, 
3)ie @rfiber fpringen toon 2)onnerf(^Iag, 
2)ie ©terne oom $immel fallen; 
(S9 braufl bie offne ^öüennuft 
9Rit »ilbem glammenmecre, 
Unb oben in ber golbnen lOuft, 
2)a jiaud^gen bie feFgen d^ore. 

SBir ftnb nid^t me^r am erften ®\a9, 
!S)rum beuten tDir gem an bied unb bad, 
SBad raufc^et unb mad braufet. 
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Unb mdf hem fBalb imb htt toVfbtn 3agb, 
9laäf ©türm unb «Bcttrnfcftlage 
Unb nadf htt beutfc^en SlJänner 0(^(a(^t 
Unb na^ bent Süngflen Xage, 
©0 benffn loir an un« felber ni>4 
«n nnfer jWrmift^ eingcn, 
«n nnfer Rubeln unb eebe^od^, 
«n unfrer «et^er ÄUngen. 

SBir ftnb nl(§t me^r am erjlen ma9, 
^S>mm ben!en »Ir gem on ble« unb ba«, 
ffiae rauft^et unb »a« broufet 



Siek eitied keittfc^ett eättgerd. 

9t^ fang in oor'gen Sagen 
2)er ?ieber mancherlei 
S5on alten, frommen @ogen, 
©on aWinne, SBeln unb SWal. 
9?un ift es au«gefungen, 
e« bün!t mir attc« Sanb; 
2>er ©eerfc^ilb ifl erflungen, 
2)er 3luf : „%üt9 «aterlanb I" 

SKan fogt iro^I ton ben Äottcn: 
®ie legten ergrtng' an, 
»I« fte gelöji ftd^ fatten 
aWit einem erfd^Iag'ncn mamu 
Sd) fd^Iag' ben @eifl in ©onbe 
Unb toerf an ben Wtmh ein ©d^Iog, 
©I« id^ bem ©aterlonbe 
©ebient at« ©c^wertgenoß. 
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Unb bin id^ ntc^t geboren 
3u l^ol^em {>e(bentum, 
311 mir bad Sieb erioren 
3u 8ufl unb fc^Iid^tem ^nf^m, 
S>o(l^ moc^t' id^ ein9 erringen 
3n biefem ^eit'gen Ärieg: 
2)ad eble ^td^t, gu fingen 
Ded beutfc^en Golfed eieg« 



@ei nnd n)iIIfomnien, 2)id^terlinb, 
%n beined liebend gotbner Pforte I 
SBol^I giemen bir gum ^ngebinb' 
ei(^ Sieber unb pro))^en(^e SBorte. 

3n großer 3«ii erblü^eji bu, 
3n emflen j£agen, munberuoQen, 
So über beiner finb'fci^en ^u^' 
jS)e9 l^eil'gen j(riege9 !£)onner rotten. 

2)u aber fd^tumm're felig l^in 
3n angeflammten !S)ic^terträumen 
S$on ^immetegtang unb SBatbe^grün, 
$on Sternen, Blumen, ^lütenbäumen ! 

^Derweil öerrauftftet ber Orfan, 
(Sd »eid^t ber blut'gen Selten Srübe; 
äSo^I blufft aid Jungfrau bu l^eran, 
S>u Iflnbe^ fo bad 9tei(^ ber l^iebe. 



M <5ebt(^te. 

SBaft einfi aid S^nung, @e^nfud^t intr 
2)urd^brungen beined Sater« Sieber, 
2)a« ftntt Don ferger {>immeUffur 
9to reid^ed Seben bit ^rnieb^r* 



flitt bad tGaterlattb. 

2)tr niö^f i(^ biefe l^ieber totifftn, 
®etiebte« beutfc^e« ^atedanb I 
^nn bit, bent neuerflanb'nen, freien, 
3fl qU mein ©innen gngettanbt 

2)o(^ ^Ibenblnt ifl bit gefloffen, 
2)ir fani ber 3ugenb {c^önfle ^itt: 
iRa(^ folc^en Dpfern, ^eilig grogen, 
9Bad gelten biefe Sieber bir? 



Sie beiitf<^e e|ivadif|efenf(|iaft. 

©ele^rte beutfc^e Scanner, 
2)er beutfc^en 9^ebe tenner, 
@ie xtiä^tn ftt^ bie ^nb, 
2)ie @pra(^e )u ergrünben, 
3u regeln unb gu rünben 
3n emftgent Serbanb. 

3nbe9 nun biefe malten, 
SefHmnten unb gefialten 
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3)er ^pxaä^t gorm unb Sitx: 
@o fc^affe bu intDenbig^ 
2:^atlröftig unb (ebenbig, 
^efatnte« ^olf, an i^r! 

3a, gib il^r bu bie 9{etnl^eit, 
2)te ^(ar^eit unb bie g^in^eit, 
2)ie aud bem bergen flammt! 
@ib i^r ben ©c^njung, bie ©tärfe, 
S)le ®Iut, an ber man merfe, 
5Dag fte Dom @eifie flammt! 

Sin belner ®prad(|c rflge 
2)u fc^örfer nt(]^t9, benn !?üge, 
Die SSal^r^eit fel i^r $ort! 
^er^fCanj' auf betne 3ugenb 
S)ie beutfd^e £reu' unb Sugenb 
3ugleid^ mit beutfd^em SBort! 

3u bul^lerift^em ©Irren 
2a^ bu i^n niemals Ürren, 
ÜDer ernflen @prac^e ^tang! 
@ie fel bir SBort ber 2:reue^ 
@ei ©timme garter @d^eue, 
©ei editer SWinne @ang! 

@ie biene nie am $ofe 
Str« ©auflerin, a(8 3ofe, 
S)ad Stfpetn taugt tl)r nid^t; 
@ie töne ftotg, pe njeil^e 
@i(S) bal^in, n)o ber grele 
gür mtdit, für gret^eit fprid^t ! 
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Serbeffentng unb Klärung 
Sei btr üon flatten gel^t, 
@o tuirb man fagen mflffen, 
!3)ag, n)o ft4 ^eutf^e grflgen, 
S)er Stem (^otte« tvef^t. 



Sie ttene SRtife. 

9(0 i(^ mi(^ bed 9}e(!^t« befliffen 
®egen meinet ^erjen« !3)rang 
Unb mic^ l^alb nur lodgertffen 
ISon bent lodenben ^efang: 
SBo^C bent ®otte mit ber $inbe 
SSorb nod^ manche« Sieb gemeint, 
5^eine9 iemald bir, o blinbe 
Göttin ber @ered)ttgfeit ! 

Slnbre 3«it<nf anhvt iWnfen; 
Unb in biefer ernfien ^nt 
©d^üttert nl(!^t« mir fo ben ©ufen, 
^edft mic^ fo gum Sieberftreit, 
%\9 ivenn bu mit ^c^wert unb SBage, 
2:^emi«, t^ronfl in beiner Äraft 
Unb bie »olfcr ruffl gur Äloge, 
Könige gur ^{ed^enfd^aft. 



Daterlänbifd^c (ßebidjtc* 



Sa9 alte ^nit flte<(t. 

So je bei altem gutem Sein 
!S)er Sürttemberger gec^t, 
S)a foH ber erjic 2:rinlf^)ru(i^ fein: 
^a« alte gute Sted^tl 

S)ad Stecht, bad unfre« dürften $>aud 
at« flarfer Pfeiler püfet, 
Unb bad im iBanbe ein unb and 
2)er Slnnut ©litten ftä^üfet; 

!£)ad 9f^ed^t, bad und @efe^e gibt, 
®le feine Söittfür bri*t, 
'S)a9 offene ©erld^te liebt 
Unb gültig Urteil f))ri(i^t; 

2)ad 9let]^t, bad moßlg «Steuern fc^reibt 
Unb h)o^t gu rechnen tueiß, 
3)ad an ber Äaffe fttjen bleibt 
Unb fargt mit unfrem ©c^weig; 

2)ad unfer ^eifged Äirrfiengnt 
Hld ©d^u^patron ben)acl)t, 
3)ad Stffenfci^aft unb ©eiftedgtut 
©etreulld) nä^rt unb facl)t; 

67 
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2)a9 ^eäft, ha9 jebem freien iDlann 
2)ie SBaffen gibt gut $anb, 
!S)amit et jiet9 Derfec^ten fann 
j^en gürfien unb bad Sanb; 

2)a8 9{ed^t, ba9 jebem offen lägt 
^en 3ng in atte SBeft, 
2)a9 und QUein bur(^ $!ieBe fefl 
%m SRutterboben ^ält; 

!S)a« Stecht, bed tt^ol^toerbienten 9{n^ni 
Sal^r^unberte benä^rt, 
SDad ieber tote fein Q[^riflentum 
$on bergen liebt unb el^rt; 

2)ad 9led^t, bad eine fc^Untme ^tit 
Sebenbig und begrub, 
^9 ie^t mit neuer 9legfamfeit 
@i(i^ aud bem ®rab er^ub! 

3a, menu auc^ tt)ir üon Irinnen ftnb, 
©efie^' ed fort unb fort 
Unb fei für ^tnb unb ^inbedlinb 
S)ed fd)on{ien ©lücfed $ort! 

Unb n)o bei altem gutem Sein 
2)er ©ürttemberger gec^t, 
©Ott fletd ber erfte £rin!f))rud^ fein: 
'S)a9 alte gute Stecht I 
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SSütttemBevg. 

^a9 !ann bir aber fehlen, 
aWcln teure« JBaterlanb? 
Wtan l^ört ia toeit ergö^len 
Son beinern @egen«flanb. 

Wlan fogt, bu felfl ein ©arten, 
3)u felfl ein parable«; 
Söa« tonnfl bu me^r erwarten, 
SBenn man blc^ feUg px\e9? 

(Sin SBort, ba« ftc^ »ererbte, 
^pvad^ iencr (g^renmann, 
SBenn man bic^ gern öerberbte, 
!S)ag man ed boc^ nld^t lann. 

Unb lil benn nlc^t ergoffen 
©ein grut^tfetb tt)le ein üKeer? 
Äommt nlc^t ber SWojl gefloffen 
^on taufenb ^ügeln ^er? 

Unb »Immeln blr nlc^t glfd^e 
3n jebem ©trom unb Ztid) ? 
3fl n^t beln 2öalbgebüf(!^e 
%n 2BUb nur oUju relc^? 

treibt nlc^t ble SBottenl^erbe 
auf beiner »cltcn %\\), 
Unb nä^rep bu nld^t «Pferbe 
Unb SRlnber attentl^alb? 
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^ört man nii^t fernhin pretfen 
S)f« ^^toaqtiMiM fifintmig flol)? 
^ft bu n^t @al) imb Gifen 
Unb felb|l ein fiörnleüi ^M? 

Unb {tub ni^t beine granat 
@o bfinsli^, fromni imb tren? 
(Srbltt^t in beinm @anen 
9a4t SSeindbcrg cioiQ neu? 

Unb ftnb nic^t beine äRfinner 
«rbeitfam, rebli^, fc^Iic^t, 
2)er griebensmerfe fienner 
Unb tapfer, toenn man fid^t? 

2)n Sanb be9 Stoin9 nnb Seined, 
2)n fegenreid^ ©ef^Ie^t, 
SBa« ff^lt bir? 9n nnb eine«: 
2)a« alte gnte 9ie(^t 



,,Unb immer nnr Dom alten 9(ed^t? 
ffiie bu fo jlorrig bi|l!" — 
„S^ bin be« «Iten treuer fineci^t, 
ffieil e« ein ®ute« ifi." 

,,2)a« ©eff'rc, nid^t ba« ®ute nur 
3u rühmen, fei bir $flid(|t I^* — 
;,3?om ©iiteu fyih' id^ fi(!^*re @pur, 
S5om «eff'ren Icibcr nid^t." 
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„©cnn id^ bit*« aber »etfen fann, 
@o merf uitb trau' auf mld^ !" — 
„5^ fd^tüör* auf fclucn eluacln SKaun, 
S)<nn einer bin auci^ Ic^." 

,,3fl tDclfer 9^at blr !eln ®ett)lnn, 
SBo günbejl bu beln ?l(^t?" — 
„3«^ W^ «« n»tt ^<i" ft^lld^tcn ©Inn, 
S)er an« bem S3olfe fjirld^t." 

,/3c^ fe^e, bag bu wenig »elßt 
»on @(^tt)ung unb @d^5^)ferfraft." — 
„3(3^ tobe mir ben flltten ©elfl, 
S)er mo^llc^ ttjlrlt unb fc^afft." 

,,S)er ed^te ®eljl fc!)tt)lngt ftd^ em^or 
Unb rafft ble 3elt fi(^ nad|." — 
„ffia« nlc^t öon Innen felmt l^ertoor, 
3|l In ber SBuracl ft^wac^." 

„!5)u ^ajl ba« ^angc nld^t erfaßt, 
3)er aWenft^fjelt großen ©^merj," — 
„2)u melnfi e« lobllti^, boc^ bu l^afl 
gür unfer S3o« fein $erj." 



9ltt bte f&olUt^ettteiet. 

©d^affet fort am guten SBerfe 
SDfJlt ©cjonncn^clt unb ©tarfc I 
Saßt eurff nld|t ba« Sob bet^ören, 
Saßt eu(]^ nld^t ben Sabel ftören ! 



«2 eebidfU 

Nabeln mc^ bie äbfnoetfen, 
7>it um eigne eonnen freiffn: 
^Uet feper nur am Ct^ten, 
«Iterprobten, einfa^ ^ie^ten! 

^d^nen euc^ bie ^erjlo« halten, 
a)ie ergiayn für X^or^eit galten: 
©rennet Reißer nur unb treuer 
«on be« eblen (gtfer« geuer ! 

@4mfi^n end) jene, bie jum ©uten 
?autem «ntrieb nie bermuten: 
BtiQt in bejlo fc^on'rer filar^eit 
»einen ©inn für dttd^t unb Söal^r^eit! 

Sad i^r Xreue« un9 ertviefen, 
@ei Don un9 mit 3)ant ge))riefenl 
SBa« i^r ferner werbet bauen, 
@el enoartet mit »ertrauen! 



-•o«- 



9Cm 18. Cftoaer 1816. 

SBenn §eut' ein ®eifl ^ernieberfliege, 
3ugleid^ ein ©anger unb ein $elb, 
(gin folc^er, ber im ^eiFgen Kriege 
befallen auf bcm @iege«felb, 
2)cr fange tüol^t auf beutfd^er ©rbc 
(gin fc^arfe« ?ieb, tüie @ci^»crte8|trcid^, 
dlid)t \o, toxe id) c« fünben »erbe, 
5Kein, ^immelsfräftig, bonnergleid^: 
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,M^Ti fpta(^ einmal Don f^eflgeläute, 
9Ran fpra^ bon einem geuenneer, 
2)o(^, h)a9 bad groge gefl bebeute, 
SBeig e9 benn je^t noci^ irgenb tvtx? 
äSo^I muffen ©eifler nieberfleigen, 
$on ^eiPgem (Sifer aufgeregt, 
Unb i^re ^unbenmale geigen, 
!S)ag i^t barein bte ginger legt. 

„S^r gürfien, feib juerfl befraget ! 
$ergagt il^r Jenen Xag ber ^^\ad^t, 
%n bem i^r auf ben ^nieen läget 
Unb ^ulbigtet ber ^ö^em Tlaä^t? 
^enn eure <@d^mad^ bie Golfer löfien, 
Sßenn i^re Xreue fte erprobt, 
@o i|!'« an euc^, nic^f gu öertroflen, 
3u leiflen je^t, toa^ t^r gelobt. 

„2^x ^'öiUv, bie i^r üiel gelitten, 
$ergagt aud^ il^r ben fd^mülen l:ag? 
2)a« ^errlidifte, wa« i^r erflritten, 
2Bie lommt'«, bag eö nit^t frommen mag? 
3erma(mt Ifabt ii|r bie fremben Sorben, 
2)0(1^ innen l|at ftc^ niti^td gel)e0t, 
Unb §reie feib i^r nid^t geh)orben; 
Senn i^r bad ^t^t nic^t feflgefieat. 

„3^r Sßeifen, muß man cu(^ berid^ten, 
2)ie i^r bod| aQed miffen mottt, 
mt bie (SinfäUigeu unb ^c^Uc^ten 
gür Ilared ^ed^t t^r $Iut gegoUt? 
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^tint i^r, bag in ben feigen (Gluten 
2)te 3<i^ ^in $^5ni|:, ft(^ ement, 
iRur urn bie (Sier audgnbruten, 
2)ie i^r gefc^äftig unterflreut? 

//S^r gürflenraf unb $ofmarf(^atte 
9Rtt trübem @tem auf latter Sruft, 
S)ie i^r Dom tampf urn Sei^jigd Satte 
SBo^I gar bid ^eute nici^td getougt, 
$emel)mt ! an biefem ^eut'gen ^ge 
$ielt G^ott ber $err ein grog (^erid^t. 
3^r aber l^ört nic^t, n)a8 idf fage, 
Sl^r glaubt an ©eijlerflimmen nid^t. 

,,9Bad ic^ gefottt^ i^ah* i6) gefungen 
Unb mieber fd)n)ing' tc^ mid^ empor; 
Sad meinem SB(t(i ftd) aufgebrungen, 
5Ser!ünb' id^ bort bem fefgen (5^or: 
,9{id^t rühmen fann idt), nic^t t^erbammen, 
Untrofttic^ iff d no(^ attermärtd, 
!3)od^ fal^ id^ mantled ^uge flammen 
Unb Köpfen ^5rt' id^ mand^ed $er}.' 



(M 



Sad $et$ für uufet Q^otf. 

S(n unfrcr SSätcr Xf^aitn 
Tlit l!iebe ftc^ erbaun, 
Sortpflangen il)re ©aaten, 
!S)em alten ©runb t^ertrann, 
3n fo((^cm ^(ngebenfen 
2)e9 i^anbed $eil ernenn, 
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Um unfre ^c^mac^ ftd^ Iränien, 
@i(^ unfrer (S^re freun, 
@etn eignes Sd^ oergeffen 
3n atter Suft itnb ©c^tnerg: 
2)a9 nennt man, tt)ol|Iermeffen, 
gür unfer SSotl ein $erg. 

3Ba9 unfre Sätec ft^ufen, 
3ertrümmern ol^ne @d^eu, 
Um bann l^erüorgurufen 
!3)ad eigne Suftgebäu, 
PPo« ble SD^anner läflem, 
!3)ie n)ir un9 audgemö^It, 
SBeit fte ben $(an Don geflern 
Svi ^ulbigen Derfel^tt, 
Xie alten 92amen nennen 
iRic^t anberd, a(d gum ©(^erg: 
!S)a9 ^eigt^ id^ barfd befennen, 
gür nnfer «otf fein ^erg. 

3e^t, ba t)on neuem lOid^te 
3)ie Hoffnung ftc^ belebt 
Unb ba bie ^olt^gefd^idjte 
3)en ©riffet toartenb l^ebt, 
O gürfl, für beffen 3l^nen 
2)er Unfern $rufl ge^od^t 
Unb unter beffen gat|nen 
S)ie 3ugenb aiju^m erfod^t, 
3etjt unvermittelt neige 
£)u bid^ }u unfrem ©c^mergl 
3a, bu t)or allen geige 
gür unfer $o(I ein $erg! 
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Se» iatMMbtu §«« ^^ftüp^img 1817. 

Unb koieber fci^tDanh bie ernfie ^B^qt, 
2)fr aXtt ^ampf belebt ft(^ neu; 
3ett fotntnen tvft bie rechten !{iage, 
SBo Aont ft(i^ fonbern kotrb bon ^preu, 
fBo man ben galfc^en bon bem Xxtntn 
<9e^örig unterfd^eiben fann, 
2)en Unerfc^rocf'nen bon bent ©ebenen, 
2)en falben bon bem ganjen Tlann, 

2)en mirb man für erlaucht erfennen, 
S)er bon bem Stecht erleuchtet ifl^ 
S)en tDirb man einen Slitter nennen, 
2)er nie Jein 9?ittertt)ort bergißt, 
!£)en ©eiftUc^en n)irb man bere^ren, 
3n bem fxdj regt ber freie ®eijl, 
!J)er »irb ale SBürgcr fi(^ bewol^ren, 
3)er feine Surg gu Jd^irmen toeißt. 

Sefet nja^ret, aWfinner, eure SBürbel 
@te^t auf 3u männlid^em @ntf(^eib, 
S)amit i^r nid^t bem ?anb jur S3ürbe, 
S)em Suelanb gum ©elcid^ter feib ! 
(Se ifl fo biet fd^on unter^anbelt, 
(g« ifl gelproc^cn fort unb fort, 
@0 ifl gefc^rieben unb gefanbett: 
@o f^rec^t nun euer (elated ^ort ! 

Unb fann e« nid^t fein 3ict crfireben, 
@o tretet in ba« SBoIl gurürf I 
3)a6 i^r bom $Red)te ntd^t« »ergeben, 
@ei eud^ ein lo^nenb {lolge« ®md\ 
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(Srl^arret ru^ig unb bebenfet: 
2)€r gret^ett iDlorgen fieigt ^eranf, 
Unb ©Ott ifi'«, ber bie @onne lentet, 
Unb unauf^attfam tft i^r Sauf. 



9tbet eined fBiüttttmhttqtx9. 

!S)er bu t)on betnem eto'gen Zf)xon 
2)ie 35öller ^ütefl, grog' unb Heine, 
©etoig, bu blidfl au(!^ auf ba« meine, 
2)u fte^fl bad Seiben, fte^ft ben $o^n. 

3u unfrent ^önig, beinern ^neti^t, 
^ann nid^t be« Golfed Stimme tommeU; 
©Ott' er fte, njie er tt)ill^ üernommen, 
SBtr fatten langfi bad teure ^tä^t 

3)o(^ bir ifl offen iegltd^ X^or, 
!S)ir (eine ©djeib'toanb t)orgefd^oben, 
!S)ein SBort ifl !£)onner^a(I oon oben; 
epric^ bu an unfred ^5nigd O^r! 



9lacl^tttf. 

9lo6i ifl lein prfl. fo ^od^gefflrfiet, 
@o audern^a^tt (ein irb'fc^er SD'lann, 
2)ag, tt)enn bie l^elt nac^ f^rei^eit bärflet, 
(Sr fie mit Steilheit trän(en (ann, 
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^ag er altein in feinen ^finben 
2)en ^eidftum alle« ^td^M l^filt, 
Urn an bie 9$dIIer au^gufpenben, 
®o öiel, fo toenig i^m gefaut. 

2)ie ®nabe flieget au« dorn Xl^rone, 
2)a« 9{e(^t tfl ein gemeine« ®ut, 
(&9 liegt in iebem (Srbenfo^ne, 
@« quillt in un9 »ie ^eqendblut; 
Unb wenn fi6) Scanner fret erl^eben 
Unb treulid^ fc^Iagen ^anb in ^anb, 
3)ann tritt ba« inn're «ed^t in« ?eben, 
Unb ber SSertrag gibt i^m ©eflanb. 

Vertrag! e« ging aud^ ^ierjutanbe 
35on i^m ber ^td^tt ©a^jung on«, 
(g« fnü^fen feine ^eit'gen ©anbe 
S)en 5SoU«|iamm an ba« gürftenl^au«. 
Ob einer im ^olafl geboren, 
3n gürjlennjiege fei gewiegt, 
3il« iperrfc^er wirb i^m erfi gefd^woren, 
fBcnn ber SBertrag bejtegett liegt. 

@o^ teure Sal^r^eit warb »erfochten, 
Unb überttjunben ift fte nid^t. 
eud^, Dampfer, i|l fein Ärang geflod^ten, 
SSie ber beglüdfte @icg it|n flid^t: 
Sf^ein, wie ein gö^nrit^, wunb nnb blutig, 
©ein ©anner rettet im ©efed^t, 
©0 blidt il&r tief gefränft, bodft mutig 
Unb flola auf ba« gewahrte 9?ed^t. 
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Äctn ©erotb toirb'« ben »öJfern fünbcti 
SD^^it Raufen« unb Srommetenfd^aQ, 
Unb bennod^ totrb e9 ^urjel grünben 
3n beutfd^en (Bauen überaK, 
2>ag ^ei%it nid^t ba9 ^^ed^t begrabeu; 
9{od^ SBol^tfal^rt ed erfe^en mag, 
S)a6 bei bem bicbern S3oII in ©d^njaben 
S)a« 9led^t befielt unb bet Vertrag. 



(Qnv |$eier ber »ürttetnbevgtfc^en IGerfaffuno würbe am 29. Oftober 1819 
auf bem $of« unb 92attonaIt^eater ju Stuttgart bad genannte 
Srauerfptel bed SBerfafferd biefer ®ebi(^te mit bem l^ier abge« 
brutften prolog oufgefü^rt.) 

(gin crnpe« @^)iel wirb eud^ öorübergcl^n. 
S)er SJorl^ang ^ebt jtd^ über einer SBelt, 
2)ie tangjl ^inab i|l in ber 3«it«ti ©trom, 
Unb kämpfe, längfl {(!^on au9ge!änipfte, Werben 
3Sor euern klugen flürmifd^ fid^ ernenn. 

3tt)een SWänner, ebel, bieber, fromm unb fü^n, 
3ween greunbe, treu unb fefl bi« in ben Xoh, 
$rei«tt)erte SRamtn beutfd^er ^elbengeit, 
3^r werbet Mn, wie fie geod^tet irren 
Unb, in SSergweiflung fed^tenb, untergel^n. 

2)a9 tfl ber glud^ bed unglüdffergen Sauber, 
Sßo greil^eit unb ®efe(5 bamiebertlegt, 
2)a6 fid^ bie ©eflen unb bie (gbetjlen 



70 (Scbi^te. 

Serge^ren muffen in frud^tlofem $ann, 
S)ag, bie für« ^aterlanb am reinflen glü^n, 
©ebranbmarft kDerben old bed Sanb9 ^errötet 
Unb, bie no(^ iüngfi bed ^anbe« Stetter Riegen, 
@ie f(fl(^ten mflffen an bed J^remben $erb. 
Unb mä^renb fo bie befle ^raft ))erbtrbt, 
(SrMü^en, muc^emb in ber ^oUt @egen, 
©emalttl^at, ^od^mut, S^iglfeit, @(^ergenbienfl. 
SBie anberd, menn and flurmbetoegter d^i^ 
®t\eii unb Drbnung, grei^eit ftd^ unb 9te(^t 
(Smporgemngen unb ft(^ feflgepflangt I 
!S)a brfingen bie, fo groUenb feme Rauben, 
@i(^ fro^Iic^ toieber in ber Bürger ^Rei^n, 
2)a tüixttt jieber ©eifl unb jebe $anb 
^elebenb^ forbernb ffir bed ©angen So^I, 
2)a glangt ber ^l^ron, ba lebt bie @tabt, ba grünt 
S)od gclb, ba btlcfen Scanner frei unb fiolj; 
SDed gürfien unb bed tolled S^ed^te ftnb 
SSernjoben, njie fid^ Ulm' unb ^tV umfd^lingen, 
Unb für bed ^eiltgtumd ^erteibigung 
©te^t jeber freublg ein mit @ut unb S3lut. 
SJ^an rettet gem and trüber @egentt)art 
@id^ in ha^ ^eitere Gebiet ber Äunft, 
Unb für bie ^ranfungen ber SSirHid^feit 
@u(^t man ftd^ Teilung in M a)ici^terd 2:raumen. 
3)o(i| ^eute, »en öielleid^t ber ©u^ne @^iel 
S5ertt)unbct, ber gebcnfe, ftd^ gum Xrofte, 
2Bcl(]^ gef! tt)ir tt)a^r unb ttJirflid^ l^cut' bege^n ! 
S)a mag er fcl^n, für tt)ad bie 3Äonner ficrbcn. 

^lod) fleigen ©otter auf bie @rbe nieber, 
SRod^ treten bie ©ebanfen, bie ber SWenfd^ 
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Die l^öd^jlen achtet, tn bad 2tUn ein. 
2a, mitten In ber loilböertoorr'nen ^tit 
(Srjie^t ein %üx% Dom eignen @eifi httot^t, 
Unb reicht l^oc^^ergtg feinem Soll bie $anb 
3um freien ©unb ber Orbnung unb be« S^ec^t«. 
3^r fiaht'9 gefe^en, Beugen feib i^r aUe; 
3n il^re Xafeln grab' e« bie ©efc^ici^te I 
$ei( biefem ^önig, biefem Solfe ^etU 



5ittttgcötd|te. 



Die (5dtter bes TXlitttums. 

@tfrb(i(^e nanbettet i^r in Blumen, Götter bon $ellad ! 
%6i, nun kourbet i^r jetbfl i^Iflmc^en be« neuen ©ebid^t«. 



Cells platte. 

^itx ifl bad gelfenriff, brauf XtU au9 ber ^arfe gefprungen; 

©ie^! ein eroiged Tla\ ^ebet bem ^ü^nen ftc^ l^ter: 
^xä)t bie Kapelle bort, too jte jiätirlid^e äReffen il^m fingen, 

^tin, be« SWanne« ©cftoU; fie^ft bu, ttjie ^errtid^ fie ftc^t? 
@cl^on mit bem einen guge betrat er bie l^eiUge @rbe, 

@tögt mit bem anbern ^inau« koeit ba« üergn^eifelnbe 
©djiff. 
Sad^t au9 @tein ift bad ^i(b, nod^ t)on (Sri, nid^t $(rbeit 
ber ^onbe, 

9^ur bem gcijtigen ©lief greier erfti^einet eö Har; 
Unb \t totiber ber @turm, ie l^ö^er braufet bie ^ranbung, 

Um fo möd^tiger nur l^ebt ft(i| bie ^elbengeflatt. 



Die Huinen. 

SBanbrer, ed giemet btr »ol^l, in ber ©urg 9luinen au 
fd(|lummem; 
Sräumenb bauft bu üieüeit^t ^errtid^ fte n)ieber bir auf. 
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mutter unb Kinb. 

SUiuttcr. 

©tldfe gum ^Immcl, mein Äinb ! bort wol^nt blr ein feliger 
S3ruber; 
SBeil er mic^ immer betrübt, füljrten bie (Sngel i^n l^in. 

^inb. 

^ag fein (Sngel mic^ ie üon ber liebeuben ^rufi bir entführe, 
abutter, fo {age bu mir, trie id^ betrüben bid^ lannl 



Timors Pfeil. 

$(mor, bein mat^tiger $feil, mi(^ fyxt er toblid^ getroffen; 
0(l^on im el^ftfd^en Sanb mad^f id^, ein Seliger, auf« 



Die Höfen. 

Oft einfl l^atte fte mid^ mit buftigen 9{ofen befc^enfet; 
(Sine nod^ fprogte mir iüngfi and ber ©eliebteflen ®rab. 



acttttoott. 

2)a9 9{50d^en, ba« bu mir gefd^idft, 
$on beiner lieben $anb gepftüdft, 
@d lebte faum gum ^benbrot, 
!S)ad ^eimtDe^ gab i^m frühen Xoh; 
9^un fdimebet g(eid) fein ^eift üon ^ier 
9((d Keine« Sieb gurüdt gu bir. 



74 <0ebi4?te. 

Sie Sf^Iummettibe. 

SBann belne mmptx neibif(^ fallt, 
2)ann mug in belner innern Seit 
(Sin lid^ter !X:raum beginnen: 
!Dein 9[uge flra^lt nad^ innen. 



®teifettttiovte. 

@agt nic^t me^r: ,,®uten SRorgen! guten Xa^V' 
@agt immer: „®uten ^benb! gute ißac^tl 
!2)enn %benb ifl e9 urn mic^, unb bie ^aä)t 
3{l na^e mir; o niöre fte fd^on bal 

Stomm l^er, mein ^inb, o bu mein füged ^ebenl 
92ein, tomm, mein ^inb, o bu mein füger Sob! 
!Denn ailed, h)a9 mir bitter, nenn' i(^ ?eben, 
Unb n^ad mir füg if^, nenn icti a0ed Sob. 



9lttf bett 3!ob etiied SattbgeiftUc^eti. 

bleibt abgefd^ieb'nen ^eifiem bie ©en^alt, 
3u lehren nad^ bem irb'fd^en Slufent^alt, 
@o lel^reft bu nic^t in ber SJ^onbennad^t, 
SBann nur bie @e^nfu(^t unb bie ^c^mermut n^ad^t. 
SfJein, tuann ein ©ommermorgen nieberjleigt, 
2Bo fidi im weiten SBIau fein Sölfc^en geigt, 
So ^od^ unb golben ftd^ bie @rute l^ebt, 
Ttii roten, blauen S3Iumen ^eH burd^toebt, 
2)onn manbelfl bu, mie einft, burd^ ba« ^efilb' 
Unb grügcft jeben @d^nitter freunblid^ milb. 



Slnngcbi^tc. 76 

1. 

!S)u, abutter, fal^fl mein Sluge trinfen 
^9 irb'fd^en Sage« erfled Sic^t; 
%uf bein erblaffenb ^ngeftd^t 
@a^ i(^ ben €^tra^I be« ^immetd [mUn, 

2. 

(Sin ©rob, o SJ^utter, t{l gegraben bir 
^n einer ftlHen, bir betannten ©tette; 
@in l^eimatlic^er ©chatten koel^et l^ier, 
%vid^ fehlen Blumen ni(^t an feiner ^d^totUe. 

S)rin tiegfi bu, rtie bn flarbep, unöerje^rt, 
SKit jebem 3^0 be« grieben« unb ber ©d^mergen, 
'and) aufgu(eben ifl bir nid|t öerme^rt : 
Sd^ grub bir biefe« ^rab in meinem ^erjen. 

3. 

^ern^el^n, uerfjatten liegen fte 
2)en frommen ©rabgefang; 
3n meiner S3mfl öerjlummet nie 
Son bir ein fanfter ^long, 

4. 

S)u »arfl mit (Srbe faum bebedt, 
S)a fam ein greunb l^erau«, 
SD^it 9{ofen l^at er audgeflecft 
2)ein ftille« @(j^lummer^au«. 



76 (Sebic^te. 

3u ^aupt gtoet fonft erglü^enbe, 
3ti)ei bttnfte ntebemörtd; 
!S)le tvelge, etoig blül^enbe, 
!S)ie pfian^V er auf bein ^erj. 

5. 

3u meinen güßen jinft ein ©tatt, 
2)er @onne müb', beö Siegen« fatt; 
^(9 biefe« 8Iatt toar grün unb neu, 
$atf id^ no(^ (SItem Ueb unb treu. 

O n)ie üergänglic^ ifl ein Saub, 
!S)e« Srü^Ungd ^inb, be« ^erbfle« ^anhl 
S)od^ I^Qt bted l^aub, ba« nteberbebt, 
mv fo Diel Siebe« überlebt 



Slttf bett 3:0b cttted ftittbed. 

!Du lamfl, bu gingfl mit leifer ®pnx, 
ein püc^t'ger @afl im ^rbenlanb; 
SBol^er? »o^in? »ir tuiffen nur: 
$(u« (dotted $anb in ©otte« ^anb« 



^n ein ^tiimmbitc^. 

2)ie Seit in i^rem gtuge flrelft nid)t bloß 
^e« gelbe« ©lumen unb be« ^albe« @d)mu(t, 
S)en (Slanj ber Sugenb unb bie frifrf|e ^raft; 
31^r jd^Ummjier ^anh trifft bie ©ebanlenioctt. 



S^Qd {(^9n unb ebet, xeidf unb gdttUc^ loar 

Unb jebcr Slrbelt, jeben Opfer« toert, 

2)ad geigt fte und fo farblo«, ^ol^I unb Hein, 

@o nid|ttg; bag »ir felbfl t^emid^tet ftnb. 

Unb bennod^ tt)o^t un9, h^enn bie $(f(f|e treu 

S)en t^unfen l^egt, tt)enn bad getäufd^te $erj 

9^id^t mübe tvirb, Don neuem gu erglü^nl 

!S)ad @(^te bo4 ifl eben btefe ®(ut; 

!£)ad 8ilb ift ^ö§er aid fein (S^egenflanb, 

!£)er @d^eln me^r SBefen aid bie iZBirni^feit 

Ser nur bie ^a^rl^eit fte^t, ^at audgelebt; 

2)ad ?eben gleid^t ber 8ü^ne: bort tolt l^ier 

Tlvi% toann bie 2:auf(^ung kueid^t, ber $or^ang fallen. 



9lnf SSH^eitn f^auffa ftiifiea f^infi^eibeti. 

!S)em iungen, fi^iff^^n, farbenl^eHen Seben, 
S)em reid^en grueling, bent fetn $erbfi gegeben, 
3^m laffet und gum Xotenopfer gotten 
2)en abgefnidften 3^^i9r ben MütenDotten ! 

Sflod^ eben toax t)on biefed grü^lingd @(^eine 
2)ad ^aterlanb beglöngt. Suf fd^roffem (Steine, 
2)em man bie ^urg gebrochen, ^ob ftc^ neu 
@in Solfenfc^log, ein gauber^aft ©ebau; 
S)od^ in ber ^ö^le, njo bie fiiUe Äroft 
©ed ©rbgciftd ratfel^afte gormen frfjafft, 
«m gadfellic^t ber «ß^antafie cntfoltet, 
@a^n ttJir gu ^etbenbilbern ftc geftaltet; 
Unb jeber ^att, in @palf unb Äluft öerfiedft, 
SBarb gu befeeltem ÜJ^enfd^enmort erwedft. 



78 <9ebt4?te. 

2Rtt ^Ibenfa^rten unb mit gefie^t&njen, 
Slit @at^rtarDen unb mit 9Iumen(rfin)en 
Umlleibete ha9 Altertum ben @arg, 
!Der Reiter bie Derglfl^te $(f(^e barg; 
@o ^at au(^ er; bem unfre ^^räne taut, 
%n9 Sebendbilbern ft^ ben ®arg erbaut. 

!S)ie 9f(4e ru^t, ber ®eifi entfleugt auf !6a^nen 
2)e9 bebend, beffen guile toir nur a^nen, 
^0 aud^ bie ^unfi i^r ^immtifc^ 3iel erreicht 
Unb üor bem Urbitb iebe« «ilb erbleicht 



3a, ^diid\a\, id^ üerße^e bic^ : 
i^ein ©lad ift nid^t üon biefer 38e(t, 
(Sd btü^t im Xraum ber 2)id^tung nur. 
2)u fenbejt mir ber ©(Emergen oiel 
Unb gtbft fflr jiebe9 Seib ein Sieb. 



Sonette. (Dftavcn. (ßloffen. 



SQSie <Sterbenben gu SD^ut, totx mag ed fagen? 
2)od^ tüunberbar ergriff ml(]^^« blcfe iRad^t: 
2)ie ^lieber fc^tenen fd^on in XoU9 3)^a(^t, 
3m ^erjen fül^U' id^ le^^ted lieben ^dflaqen; 

!S)en ©eifl befiel ein nngetoo^nted 3<t0<n, 
!£)en @eifl, ber fletd fo fitter ftd^ gebadet, 
(Srlofc^enb ytiit, bann koieber angefad^t, 
(Sin matted glömmd^en, bad bie SBinbe jiagen. 

2öie? hielten fi^toere 2:räume mid^ befangen? 
2)ie Serd^c fingt, ber rote SWorgen gtül^t, 
3n« rege geben treibt mid^ neu S3erlangen. 

SBie? ober ging öorbei ber 2iobe«engel? 
S)ie S31umen, bie am Slbenb frifd^ geblül^t, 
@ie l^öngen l^ingeiDellet bort üom Stengel 



Set f&lumtnfttaufi. 

SBenn ©träud^en, S3tumen mand^e !Deutung eigen, 
SBenn in ben 9lofen ?iebe firfi entgünbet, 
S5ergi6meinnirf|t im ^^iamen fc^on pdf) tünbet, 
Sorbeere Siul^m, (S^prcffen S^rouer jeigen; 
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SBenn, tvo ble anbent 3<i4<n c^I^^ fc^toeigen, 
ST^an bod^ in garben garten @inn ergrünbet, 
SBenn @toI) unb 9^fib bem Selben ft(f| Derbflnbet, 
SBenn Hoffnung f(attert in ben grünen ä^cxQtn; 

@o brad^ id) tool^t mit @runb in meinem ©arten 
2)ie ©(umen aüer garben, aUer ?(rten 
Unb bring' fte btr, gu tvilbem @traug gerei^et: 

2)ir ifl iQ meine 2vi\t, mein hoffen, Seiben, 
9Rein Sieben, meine Sreu', mein ^u^m, mein iReiben, 
!S)ir ip mein Seben, bir mein Xob gemeil^et. 



-•o^ 



2)em ®i(j^ter ift ber gernen Silb geblieben, 
93ei bem er einfam oftmals Srofl gefunben, 
Unb ^ält be9 gebend SBirrung i^n ummunben, 
@r fü^It am i^ufen bo(J^ bad ^ilb ber Sieben. 

%]idi, n)ad ber Xid^Ux fang, fe^nfu(f|tgetrieben, 
^\t @4|öne lieft ed oft in Sbenbflunben, 
Unb manche« ^at fo innig fte empfunben, 
!S)ag i^r ed tief im bergen fie^t gefci^rieben. 

ein teure« ©ilb, ttjo^t wirft e« tt)unber!roftig, 
SBol^t mandier Kummer n)ei(!^t bed Siebed Sönen, 
S)od) emig bleibt ber Trennung ©c^merg gef(i^öftig. 

D @(^i(ffal, njed^f'Ie Ieicl)t nur mit ben Sofen: 
!2)en 2)id^ter f ü^re lieber gu ber ©ti^önen ! 
2)ie Sieber mögen mit bem ©ilbe fofen. 



Soncite. (Dfiavtn. <5Ioffcn. 81 

S)lc 2Ru|e, bic »on SRcc^t unb grei^cit fmget, 
@ie toanbett einfant; feme ben $alaften; 
^enn iBuftgefang unb Steigen bort ertlinget, 
@ie l^at nid^t Slntell on be« ^ofe« gejten: 
2)o(^ nun ber laute ®(^mer} bie Slug el f(f|n)inget, 
S)a !ommt aud^ fte mit anbem Srauergäßen, 
Unb l^at fte ni(^t bie l^ebenben erhoben, 
!S)ie ^oten, bie nic^t ^Sren, barf fte loben. 

2)te @tabt erbrö^nt Dom Bd)aU ber 2:otengIo(!en, 
iRie avenge brüflet ft(^ im ff^n^argen bleibe, 
j^ein Sntli^ lac^ett, unb lein Sug' ifl trocfen, 
(gin Söettfom^jf ifl im ungemeff'nen ?eibe: 
2)o(^ aU bie« fann bie Tlü\t ni(^t Derlocfen, 
!S)ag fte bad gatfcl^e nid)t ))om (gd^ten fd^eibe; 
2)ie @(od(e tönet, n^enn man fte gefc^n^ungen, . 
Unb £^ränen gibt e«, bie uid|t tief entfprungen* 

^er reiche @arg, ))on ^ünfller^anb gegimmert, 
SWit einer gürflin purpurnem ©emanbe, 
SWit einer Ärone, bie öon ©teinen flimmert, 
Gebeutet er nid^t große« 2Be^ bem ?anbe? 
2)o(^, n^ie ber ^ur))ur, n^ie bie ^rone ft^immert, 
3)ie aWufe ^ulbigt nimmermehr bem 2:anbe: 
Der irb'fd^e (^lang, lann er bie fingen blenben, 
2)ie ftc^ jum !2id^t ber enj'gen @teme »enben? 

@ie blidtt gum Fimmel, blidtt gur (Srbe n^ieber, 
@ie fd^out in otte S^iitn ber ©eft^id^te; 
S)a fleigen Königinnen auf unb nieber, 
Unb üiele fd^tt)inben ^in xoit S^raumgeftc^te 



82 (Sebic^te. 

Unb ftnb Derfc^otten in bent iDhinb bet Steber 
Unb ftnb erlofd^en in bed 9{u^me« 2id)tt, 
3nbe« in frifd|em, unDerblü^tem Seben 
!£)ie tarnen ebter Bürgerinnen fd^n^eben. 

!3)rum barf bie 9Rufe too^t, bie emfie, fragen: 
„^at biefer golbne @d^mu(! ein ^aupt umfangen, 
!S)a9 n^ürbig unb erteud^tet i^n getragen? 
$at unter biefed ^urpurmanteld prangen 
(Sin ^o^ed, !5nigU(^ed $er} gefd^Iagen, 
(Sin ^er), erfflUt t)on ^eiligem Verlangen, 
$on reger ^raft, in nieitefien Begirlen 
Belebenb; ^filfreic^, menf(f|Ii(^ grog gu toirlen?'' 

@o fragt bie 9Rufe, boc^ im innem ®eifle 
®arb i^r k)orau9 ber rechten $(nttt)ort j^unbe; 
2)a fprid^t fte man(i|e9 ^d^mtxili^t, bad meifte 
^erfc^Iiegt fte bitter in bed Bufend ^runbe 
Unb, bag aud^ fie i^r 2:otenopfer leijle, 
3^r S^i^^i* PUi« biefer Xrauerflunbe, 
Segt fte gur ^rone ^in, ber golbedfcfimeren, 
Bebeutfam einen t>oVitn ^rang Don ^l^ren: 

„iRimm l^in, ^erllärte, bie bu frül^ entfd^n^unben! 
9^td^t ®oIb nod^ ^(einob ifi bagu Dertoenbet, 
9[u(^ nic^t aud Blumen ifi ber ^ranj gebunben, 
3n raul^er 3«^* ^«P bu bie ©al^n öoHenbet: 
^ud getbedfrüc^ten })ah' id^ il^n gen)unben, 
Sole bu in ©ungertogen fte gef^enbet; 
So, gleid^ ber (£ered ^anje f(o(^t i(^ biefen. 
Bolfdmutter, ißä^rerin, fei mir gepriefeni" ' 



Dratnatifc^e Dichtungen. 83 

@lc fprid^t'«, unb aufmärt« beutet jte, bo treld^en 
S)er ^aUe Sogen, bie ©etoolfe fliegen: 
(Sin Slid Ift offen nad^ bed $tmmel« ^ti^tn, 
Unb broben fte^t man j^atl^arlnen Inleen; 
@lc trägt nld^t me^r ber Irb'fd^en Sßürbe S^i6)^n, 
@le lieg ber Sett, tvad l^r ble Sett gelleren, 
S)o(^ auf ble ©time fällt, ble rente, ^elle, 
(Sin Sld^tftral^t aud bed 2\^M ^odiftem OueUe. 



Dramatifd^e Didjtungen* 



mn9 „^mvtti^*" 

£tcb ber 3n?ei IDanberer. 

S)er erjle. 

O Tannenbaum, bu ebled 9{et0, 
)@tjl @ommer unb SBlnter grün: 
@o Ijt and) meine ?lebe, 
2)te grünet Immerhin. 

O Tannenbaum, bod^ fannft bu nie 
3n garben freublg blül^n: 
@o Ift aud^ meine ?lebe, 
5[c^, ett)lg buntelgrun. 

S)er gttjelte. 

O SBlrfe, ble fo gelter 
Sind bunfein Scannen glängt 
Unb ftd^ t)or anbrem $otge 
SWlt jarten Slattern fränjt, 



84 eehxdfU 

SRtin iugenblid^e« ^offen, 
D »irfe, gtcid^t e« bir? 
2)u grflnft fo frü^, fo ^eKe 
Unb nelgft boc^ belne ä^ex. 



9Hn9 ^,9lonitfttintftl^et fBxand^J^ 

Das £teb oom ITISgbUin unb Pom Hing. 

SBo^I ft^t am SJ^eeredflranbe 
(Sin garted 3ungfräu(ein, 
®ie angelt man^e ©tunbe, 
^ein gifc^Iein beigt i^r ein. 

@ie ^at 'nen 9ling am ginger 
ajlit rotem @belflein, 
!S)en binb't fte an bie Sngel, 
SBirf t i^n ind 3J2eer ^inein : 

SDa ^ebt fi^ and ber Xiefe 
'ne ^anb n^ie (SIfenbetn, 
SDie lägt am ginger blinten 
2>a9 golbne 9lingelein; 

!S)a l^ebt ^dj and bem (S^rnnbe 
@in dritter jiung unb fein ; 
@r prangt in golbnen ^djupptn 
Unb fpielt im ©onnenjc^ein. 

!S)a9 SD^agbtein f))ri(^t erfd^rocfen : 
„S^ein, ebler SRitter, nein, 
^ag bu mein 9linglein golben! 
@ar ni(^t begehrt' id^ bein." 

„Tlan angelt nicl^t nad^ giften 
9Äit @otb unb ©bctjiein ; 
S)a« 9linglein lag' ic^ nimmer : 
SWein eigen mugt bu fein/' 



3aIIabcn un5 ^oman5ctt. 



Gtttfagittig. 

2Ber ctitftanbclt burd^ ben (Batten 
©cl ber ©tcrnc btcidftcm ©c^cin? 
$at cr @ü6e0 ju cmartcn? 
Sölrb blc i^ac^t il^m felig fein? 
^äi, ber ©arfner iff«; cr ftnlt 
9?lcbcr on be« S^nrnte« guße, 
SBo e« f^jät ^eruntcrbrinft, 
Unb beginnt gum ©aitengruße: 

„?aufd^e, 3ungfrou, and ber ©öl^e 
einem ?iebe, bir gemeint, 
2)Qg ein Xraum hiä) Unb umtue^e 
«u« ber Äinb^eit SRofengeit ! 
Tlit ber Sbenbglocfe tlang 
^am xäi, toil! k)or £age gelten 
Unb ba« ©c^Iog, bem ic^ entfprang, 
SRic^t im ©onncnjlra^Ie fe^cn. 

„3Son bem lergenljeffen Baalt, 
SBo bu t^ronteft, blieb ic^ fern, 
SBo urn biri^ beim reichen SKol^le 
greubig fagen ebte ^crm; 
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Ttit hex greube nut vertraut, 
^fitten groped fte begehret, 
9li4t ber Siebe ^(agelaut; 
^i(ijt ber ^inb^eit Stecht gee^ret. 

,,8ange 2)ämmerung, enttvetc^e, 
!3)üfi're I35ume, glSnjet neu, 
jS)ag i(i^ in bent 3<tuberreid^e 
aWeiner Äinb^eit fellg fei ! 
Linien tüitL id^ in ben ^(ee, 
®i« bad ^inb mit leichtem ©dritte 
fBanble ^er, bie fd^öne gee, 
Unb ntit Blumen mi(^ bef(j^fltte. 

„3o, bie 3elt ift l^ingeftogen, 
!S)ie (Srinn'rung meieret nie; 
ftt9 ein Ud|ter 9{egenbogen 
@te^t auf trüben Solfen fte. 
©d^auen fliegt mein füger 0(^merj, 
3)o6 nici^t bie (grinn'rung fc^winbe. 
@age bad nur, ob bein $erg 
9^o(i| ber ^inb^eit Sufi em|)ftnbe!" 

Unb ed fci^mieg ber @o^n ber Sieber, 
S)er am gng bee ^lurme« fag; 
Unb üom genficr Hang e« nieber, 
Unb ed glänzt' im bunfein ®rad: 
„SfJimm ben SRing nub benfe mein, 
2)enr an nnfrer ^inb^eit ©d(|öne! 
iRimm i^n ^in I Sin (gbelflein 
©länjt barauf unb eine 2:^röne." 
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Sie nbttne. 

3m flitten Ätofiergorten 
(Sine bleiche 3utigfrau ging, 
S)er SWonb befehlen fte trübe, 
«n i§rcr SBlmpcr ^ing 
®lc X^ranc garter Siebe. 

„O »0^1 mir, boß geworben 
2)er treue Su^Ie mein I 
3d^ barf i^n luieber lieben: 
(gr h)irb ein @ngel fein, 
Unb gngel barf tc^ lieben." . 

©ie trat mit gagem ©d^ritte 
SBo^l gum iWariabilb; 
(g« Panb in Iid)tem ©c^eine, 
e« fa^ fo muttermilb 
herunter auf bie kleine. 

@ie fan! gu feinen güßen, 
@a]^ auf mit ^immelöruy, 
«i« ilire StugenUber 
3m Xobe fielen gu; 
3^x ©d^tcier toaütt nieber. 



-•c*- 



e« ^jflücftc Slümlein mannigfalt 
ein aWägblein auf bcr lichten 2(u; 
S)a fam »o^I au8 bem grünen Söalb 
(ginc njunberfd^öne grau. 
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@ie trat gntn 9J2&gbIein freunbUc^ l^in, 
@ie fc^Iang ein ^fingtetn i^m in8 $aar: 
,,9^od^ blü^t ed nid^t, bo(^ totrb ed blfi^n; 
O trag' c« immcrbar!" 

Unb a(9 bad aR&gbtein grSger toarb 
Unb ftd^ erging int SJ^onbengtanj 
Unb S^ranen meinte, füg unb gart, 
3)a (nofpete ber ^ang. 

Unb a(9 i^r l^olber OrSutigam 
®ie innig in bie ^rme fci^Iog» 
!S>a tuanben ^(ümlein tuonnefam 
@i(]^ and ben ^nofpen lod. 

@ie toiegte batb ein {üged ^inb 
Kuf i^rem @(i|oge mütterlich; 
!£>a geigten an bem ^aubgeminb 
$iet golbne grüd^te ftd^. 

Unb al« i^r 2ieB gefunfen war, 
%(i), in bed @rabes Sftaö^t unb @taub/ 
2)a tt)e^t' urn i^r gerftreute« ©aar 
(Sin ^erbftUc]^ falbed Saub. 

$atb tag auc^ fie erbleichet ba, 
3)od) trug fte il)ren werten Ärang: 
jDa war'd ein Sunber, benn man fa^ 
@o grud^t aid i^Iütenglang. 
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Set ^^afer. 

2)er f(^öne ©d^fifer gog fo na^' 
Vorüber an bent ^önigdfc^Iog; 
2)ie 3ungfrQU t)on ber 3tnne fa^, 
2)a mar i^r ©el^neh grog. 

@ie rief il^m }u ein füge« ^ort: 
,,0 bürft' i(^ gei^n ^inab gu birl 
^ie glanjen toeig bie Santmer bort, 
SBie rot bie Slümlein I)ierl'' 

2)er Süngling i^r entgegenbot: 
„O fämefl bu ^erab gu mir! 
3Bie glangen fo bie SBanglein rot, 
®ie ttjeig bie 3Cmte birl" 

Unb aid er nun mit ftillem SBe^ 
3n jeber grü^ oorübertrieb, 
2)a fo^ er l)in, bi« in ber ^5^' 
(Srjc^ien fein ^otbe« Sieb. 

2)ann rief er freunbU(^ i^r ^inauf: 
^y^iUfommen, ^onigdtod^terlein V 
3l)r füge« SBort ertönte branf: 
,,33iel 2)anf, bu ©chafer mein I" 

!Der Pointer flol^, ber ?enj erfd^ien, 
!5)ie 53Iüm(ein blühten rci(^ um^cr; 
2)er ©deafer t^ot gum ©d^Ioffe gie^n, 
S)o(^ fte erfd^ien nid^t mel^r. 
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(Sr rief hinauf fo HageüoU: 
Siaiommen; ^ottigdtöc^terUln!' 
CSin ©fiflerlaut ^erunUrfc^ott : 
„%\>e, bu ©deafer mein!" 



Sie tB8tetgntft. 

@0 ging tt)ol)l über bie $eibe 
3ur alten StapeU* empor 
(Sin (^reid im Sßaffengefc^meibe 
Unb trat in ben bunteln io^ov. 

3)ie ©firge feiner Sinnen 
@tanben bie ^all* entlang, 
Su9 ber Siefe t^&t il^n mahnen 
(gin »unberbarer ©efong. 

„^of){ ^ab' ic^ euer (trügen, 
S^x ^elbengeifter, gehört: 
(Sure Steige foE ici^ fc^Uegen; 
^eit mir! id^ bin e« wert." 

(Sd fianb an luster Stätte 
(gin ©org nod^ ungefüUt, 
!Den na^m er gum SRul^ebette, 
3um ^fii^Ie nal^m er ben (Sd^itb. 

3)ie ^finbe t^ot er folten 
3luf« @c^h)ert unb fc^lummert' ein. 
2)ie ©eifierlaute »erbauten — 
3)a mod^t' e« gar jliUe jein. 
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Sir fleti^enbett ^etbett. 

S)er ^aneti @(i^tt)erter brängen ©c^mebend ^eer 

3uin toilben SD^eer^ 
!Die SBagen flirren fern, e« bdntt ber ^tal^t 

3m SJ^onbenflral^l; 
2)a liegen flerbenb auf bent Seic^enfelb 
!2)er fd^bne @Den unb Ulf, ber graue {>elb. 

@öen* 

O !^ater, bag ntid^ in ber 3ugenb ^raft 

2)ie «Rome rafft! 
IRun fd^Ud^tet nimmer meine SRutter mir 

2)er Soden ^in; 
^ergeblic^ \p&fltt meine ©angerin 
$om ^o^en Surm in aUe gerne ^in. 

Ulf. 

@ie werben jammern, in ber iRat^te ®ran'n 

3m S^raum und fc^aun. 
2)od^ fei getrofl! Salb bri(^t ber bitt're ©camera 

3^r treue« ©erg; 
S)ann reicht bie ©u^Ie bir bei Obin« aRal^I, 
^ie gotbgelocfte, löi^elnb ben $ofaL 

@öen. 

begonnen l^aV id^ einen S^figefang 

3nm ©aitenflang, 
$on ^bnigen unb Reiben grauer 3^^^ 

3n ?ieb' unb ©treit; 
^ertaffen ^ängt bie ©arfe nun, unb bang' 
(Srmedt ber SBinbe SBe^en i^ren ^lang. 
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Utf. 

(Sd glfinjet ^od^ unb ^e^r im @onnenflra^I 

mt>attx9 ©aal, 
2)te @terne toanbeln unter i^nt, e« gie^n 

2)ie ©türme ^in; 
2)ort tafeln mit ben !6ätem n)ir in StuVr 

(Sr^ebe bann bein Sieb unb enb' e9 bu! 

©Den. 

O $ater, bag mid^ in ber Sugenb ^raft 

ÜDle IRome rafft I 
yiodi leuchtet feiner l^o^en ^aten Silb 

9[uf meinem ©(i^ilb; 
3n)ölf ^idjttv thronen, ^oc^ unb fc^auertid^, 
2)ie uferten nicf)t bed ^etbenma^Ied mi(^. 

Ulf. 

SBo^I bieget eine« biete Saaten auf 

(©ie ad^ten brauf): 
2)a« ifl um beine« ^atertanbed 9^ot 

2)er ^elbentob. 
©ie^ ^in! 2)ie geinbe fliegen. SBUcf ^inan! 
2)er Fimmel glöngt, ba^in ifi unfre Sal^n. 



Set hüntt fidtiig. 

2Ba« fielet ber norb'fd^en ged^ter ©d^ar 
$o(^ auf bed äJ^eered Sorb? 
SBoö tüill in feinem grauen ©aar 
2)er blinbe Äönig bort? 
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(8r ruft, In bttt'rem ^arme 
9[uf feinen @tah gelernt, 
!Z)Qg überm iD^eereSarme 
2)a« (Silanb toibertant: 



,,®ib, MnUx, and bent getöüerUed 
!3)ie Zoä)itv ntir ^urücfl 
3^r i&arfenfpiel, i^r ?ieb fo \ü% 
SBar meine« ^Iterd ®lüd. 
$om £an3 auf grünem ©tranbe 
$afl bu fte tueggeraubt, 
2)ir ifl e« etoig ©c^anbe, 
Wtix beugf« bo« graue ©aupt" 

2)a tritt and feiner ^luft ^erDor 
!3)er Glauber, grog unb n)itb, 
(Sr fd^mingt fein {^ünenfd^mert tm^ov 
Unb fd^ISgt an feinen (S^ilb: 
,,:3)u ^aft ia oiete Sachter, 
Söarum benn litten'« bie? 
S)ir blent fo mancher S^ti^ter, 
Unb feiner Ifimpft um fte?" 

IRod^ fielen bie ged^ter aKe flumm, 
2:ritt feiner au« ben ^dVn, 
2)er btinbe Äönig fe^rt fid^ um: 
„©in id^ benn ganj allein?" 
!S)a fagt be« ©ater« Sted^te 
@ein junger @o^n fo »arm: 
„3Sergönn' mir*«, baß id^ fed^tel 
SBo^l fü^r id) Äraft im 3Crm." 



W (Sebic^?te. 

1,0 @o^n, ber gelnb Ifl rie(en|larl, 
3^m ^itH nod^ feiner ftanb; 
Unb bod^, in bir ifl ebled Ttaxl, 
3d^ fülir« am S)ru(f ber ©anb. 
mmm l^ier bie alte Älinge I 
@ie ifl ber ©latben ^rei«. 
* Unb faUfl bu, fo öer^inge 
2)le gtut ntld^ armen ®rei«I" 

Unb ^ord^I ed fci^aumet unb e9 raufd^t 
S)er Statinen über« iD^eer, 
©er btlnbe Äönlg fle^t unb laufd^t, 
Unb atte« fd^ttjeigt umfter, 
SBid brüben ft(^ erl)oben 
S)er @(f|ilb' unb ©(^werter ©d^aff 
Unb Äam^fge|(^rel unb 2;oben 
Unb bumpfer Söiber^aH. 

Xa ruft ber ®rei6 fo freubig bang': 
„@ogt an, ina« il|r erft^aut! 
iWein @c^tt)ert (id^ lenn'« am guten Älang), 
S« gab fo fd^arfen ?aut." — 
,,®er aiäuber ifl gefallen, 
@r §at ben blut'gen ?o^n. 
^eil btr, bu §elb öor aUcn, 
2)u flarfer Äönig^fo^nl" 

Unb njieber mirb e« fllU um^er, 
S)er Ä5nig flc^t unb laufd^t: 
,,ffia« ^or* id^ fommen über« SWeer? 
(S« rubert unb e« raufd^t." — 
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,,@ie lommen angcfal^rcn, 

3)cln ©ol^n intt ©d^wcrt unb ©d^Ub, 

3n fonncnl^etlen ^oarcn 

S)eln Xoti^tcrlcln ®un«b." 

„SBlUIommen I" ruft öom ^o^fu (Stein 
!J)er bllnbe @rci8 ^Inab, 
,,9iun lotrb mein filter »onnig jeln 
Unb e^rcnöoU mein ®rab. 
S)u legfl mir, @of|n, gur @eite 
S)a« ©c^mert öon gutem Älang, 
©unilbe, bu «efreite, 
©ingfl mir ben ©robgefang." 



SBa8 foil hoä) bie« Xrommeten fein? 
2Ba« beutet bie« (Sefdirei? 
SBitt treten an ba8 genftertein, 
3d^ af|ne, tt)a« e« fei. 

3)a feljrt er ja, ha feiert er fti^on 
S3om feftlic^en Xurnei, 
2)er ritterliche Äönlgöfo^n, 
SRein S3ul)le niunbertreu. 

Söie fletgt ba« ?Ro6 unb ft^mebt ba^erl 
Sic trutsUd^ fttjt ber mann I 
gürttja^r, man bäd^t' e« nimmermehr, 
Söie fanft er fpieten fann. 
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SBie fd^itnntert fo ber ^Int t)on @oIb, 
S)e« 9tttterf))ie(e« S)anl! 
^(^, brunter gtü^n tior allem (olb 
2)ie 9[ugen, b(au unb btanL 

So^( flant urn il^n be« ganger« (Srj, 
!I;er 9{ittermantel rauftet, 
S)oc^ brunter fd^Iägt ein ntllbeö ©erg, 
2)a« 2W urn Siebe taufest. 

S)ie 9le(^te lägt ben ®rug erge^n, 
@ein ^elmgefteber toanft; 
!S)a neigen ftd^ bie jDamen {c^Sn, 
2)e9 Sotfe« 3ubel banft. ' 



SBa9 iubelt i^r unb neigt euc^ fo? 
3)er (d|öne ^ruß ift mein, 
»lei ®anf, mein Sieb, l(^ bin fo frol^, 
OettJlß, t(^ bring' blr*« ein. 

92nn }ie^t er In be« »aterd @d^(og 
Unb tnieet t)or i^m ^In 
Unb fc^naUt ben golbnen $etm ftc^ tod 
Unb reld)t bem ^onig l^n. 

!Dann abenbd ei(t )u $!leb(^en9 X^ür 
@eln leifer, lofer ©d^ritt; 
2)a bringt er frifd^e ^üffe mir 
Unb neue i^iebe mit. 
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3)ad Sc^Iofi am ^^leete. 

3)a« ^o^e ©c^toß am SWcer? 
©olben imb roftg tue^en 
2)ic Solfcn brüber l|er. 

„e« möd|tc jtd^ nicberncigcn 
3n bic fpicgclftorc glut, 
(S8 uiod^tc prebcn unb pelgen 
3n bcr 3(benbtootfen ®tut." — 

,,200^1 ^ab' id^ e« gefe^en, 
2)0« ^o^e @d)lo6 om SDlccr 
Unb ben SWonb bariibcr jiel^en 
Unb 9lebcl toclt um^er." — 

,,2)er Sinb unb be« ÜWeere« SBaUcn, 
(Saben fte frifti^en Älang? 
^ernal^ntfi bu au« ^ol^en fallen 
©alten unb ge jigefang ?" — 

„S)tc SBinbe, blc SBogen alle 
Sagen in ttefer $Ruy; 
(ginem Älagelleb au« ber ©alle 
©ort' Id^ mit X^rSnen gu/' — 

„@a^ejl bu oben ge^cn 
S)en Äöntg unb fein ©entail, 
2)er roten 3Äöntel SBe^en. 
2)er golbnen kronen &xaffi? 
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,,Sü^rten fte ntc^t mit Sonne 
(Sine W6nt Sungfrau bar, 
^errtid^ iDie eine @onne, 
©tra^lenb Im golbnen $aar?" — 

„SBo^l fa^ l(§ bie (gltern beibe, 
0§ne ber J^ronen Si(^t, 
3m fd^toarjen X^rauertfelbe — 
2)le 3ungfrau fo^ ic§ nld^t." 



S)er treue SBaltl^cr ritt öorbei 
%n unfrer grau ^fajjette; 
3)a fnicte gar in tlcfcr ktvC 
(Sin iD^ögblein an ber ©d^melle: 
„^alf an, ^alt' an, mein Saltier traut I 
Äennft bu nid^t me^r ber Stimme ?aut, 
2)ie bu fo gerne ^örteft ?" — 

,,2öen fe^' lc§ ^ier ? 3)ie falfd^e SWoib," 
%d), fteilonb, ad^, bie SWeine. 
SÖO Uegcft bu bein feiben Jfleib, 
SÖO @olb unb ebelfieine ?" — 
„O baß id^ öon ber 2:rcue ließ I 
S3erIoren i\t mein parable«, 
53ei bir nur finb' tct|'8 lieber." 

dv l^ub gu $Ro6 ba« ft^one SBelb, 
(gr trug ein fonft (Srbarmen; 
@ie fc^Iong fi6) feft um feinen Selb 
Tlit »eigen, loeit^en Strmen: 
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„Süäi, SBatt^er, traut, mein tlebenb ©erj, 
(g8 fd^lägt an falte«, jlarre (Srg, 
(g« ttopft nlc^t an bent belnen." 

@le ritten ein in SBalt^er« ©(^log, 
2)0« @(^to6 »or Ob' unb jltHe. 
@ie banb ben $etm bent atttter lo«; 
$ln war ber ©d^bn^eit güüe: 
,,®le äBangen bleid), bie «ugen trübS 
@ie ftnb bein ©d^mud, bu treue« Sieb I 
2)u loarjt mir nie fo Ueblici^." 

2)ie 9iü|lung löjt bie fromme aRaib 
3)em $errn, ben fte betrübet: 
„2Sa« W t<^ ? ^<^. «t»i fe^toarje« Meib I 
2Ber jtarb, ben bu geliebet?" — 
„2)ie 8leb|le mein betraur* id) fe^r, 
S)ie id^ auf (Srben nimmermehr, 
9(lo(^ überm ®rabe finbe." 

@ie ftnft ju feinen güßen l^in 
mt au«9ejire(lten 5Crmen: 
„S)a Ueg' i(i^ arme ©üßerin, 
S)id^ fle^' id^ um Erbarmen, 
(grliebe mid^ gu neuer Sujl ! 
Saß mid^ an beiner treuen ©ruft 
SBon allem 2eib genefen I" — 

„@te]^' auf, fle^' auf, bu arme« JJinb ! 
3d^ lann bl(^ nid^t ergeben; 
S)ie 3trme mir üerjd^loffen fmb, 
S)ie ©rujl ift o^ne lieben. 
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@ei traurig \ttt9, toit id^ e9 6in ! 
S)ie Sieb' ijl ^in, bie Sieb' ifl f^in 
Unb teeret niemafö lieber." 



Set Vilget. 

(Sd toaUt ein $itger ^ol^en 2)ranged, 
Sr loaUt gur fergen ©ottedfiabt, 
3ur @tabt be« l^immUfci^eu ©efanged, 
2)ie i^m ber ®ei{l toer^eigen l^at: 

,,!3)u flarer ©trotn, in beinem @^iege( 
Sßirfi bu bie ^eifge-balb untfa^n; 
3^r {onnenfjellen ^^([en^ügel, 
3^r jc^aut fte f(^on t)on totittm an. 

,,2Bie feme ©toden ^5r' id^'e Hingen; 
S)ad Sbenbrot burd^blü^t ben $ain. 
O l^atf i^ gmgel, mi(^ gu fd^wingen 
SBeit über 2:§al unb gelfenrei^n !" 

@r ifi t>on l^o^er SBonne trunfen, 
(Sr ifl t7on fügen ©(^mergen ntatt^ 
Unb, in bie Blumen ^ingefunfen, 
@ebenlt er feiner ®otte9fiabt: 

,,@ie ftnb gu grog nod^, biefe Staunte, 
gür meiner @el|nfud^t glamntenqual; 
(imp\a^tt i^r mi 4, milbe 2:raume, 
Unb geigt mir ba« erjel^nte S^al !" 
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^a ifi ber ^immel aufgefc^tagen^ 
@ein Uc^ter @ngel {(^aitt l^erab: 
„SBie font' iäi bir bic traft öcrfagen, 
S)em i(^ bad l^o^e ©e^nen gab? 

,,!2)tc ©el^nfut^t unb ber 2:räumc Soeben, 
@le flnb ber loeid^en @eele füg, 
®o(j^ ebtcr Ifl ein florle« @treben 
Unb ntatj^t ben fd^önen ^raurn gett)ig.'' 

C^r fd^mtnbet in bte SD^^orgenbäfte. 
!S)er $ilger f^ringt gefiärlt tmpor, 
(&v flrebet über ©erg' unb Älüfte, 
(Sr flel^et fd^on am golbnen X^ox, 

Unb ftel) I gleid^ SJ^utterarmen fd^Ueget 
3)le etabt ber Pforte glügel auf, 
31^r l^immlifd^er @efang begrüget 
®en ©ol^n na(^ ta<)f'rem ^Ugertauf* 



-♦o*- 



2Ba« Hinget unb ftnget ble ©trog' herauf? 
3^r 3ungfem, niad^et bie genfter ouf ! 
@d stehet ber ^nx\d) in bie ^eite, 
@ie geben i^m bad ©eleite. 

SBo^t iaud^gen bie anbern unb fd^mingen bie $üt', 
»iel ©anber barauf unb uiet eble SBIüt', 
S)od^ bent ©urfd^eu gefaUt nid^t bie @itte, 
®t^t ftitt unb bleid^ in ber iD^itte. 
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SBo^I rtingen Me Joannen, tooljl funfelt ber SBein: 
„Irlnf ou« unb trlnf toleber, Heb ©rnber mein!" — 
,,9Rit bent Sbfd^tebdtDeine nur flieget; 
!Der ba innen mir brennet unb glühet!" 

Unb braugen am aHerte^ten ^u9, 
!S)a gucfet ein 3Rägbtein |um genfler ^erau9, 
@ie mö(^t' i^re S^rfinen toerbecten 
Tin ^elboeiglein unb 9tofenfldcten. 

Unb braugen am otterte^ten ^au9, 
*S)a fi^lägt ber ^urfc^e bie Sugen auf 
Unb fd^Iagt fit nieber mit (Sd|mer}e 
Unb leget bie ^anb auf9 ^er^e. 

,,^rr Sruber, unb ^aß bu noc^ feinen Strang, 
Tort n^infen unb manfen üiel Blumen ^eraud. 
So^Iauf, bu (S(^5nfle t)on alien, 
Sag ein ©träuglein l^erunterfaUen !" — 

,,3^r «ruber, »o« fottte ba« ©träuglein mir? 
3(^ \)ah* \a lein lithe^ Siebd^en toit it)r; 
%n ber €onne tourb' e« »ergeben, 
3)er Söinb, ber tt)ürb' e« öermel^en.'" 

Unb meiter, \a miUv mit @ang unb mit ^lang, 
Unb ba« 3){ägb(ein lauf(^et unb ^or(i^et no(^ tang': 
„O ttje^' ! er gießet, ber Änabe, 
2)en i(^ fliüe geltebet l^ahe. 
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„'^a fie^' id^, ad^, mit ber l^tebe mein, 
Tlit Stofen unb mit ©elbüeigelein; 
S)em id^ aüed gäbe fo gerne, 
2)er l|l nun in ber gerne." 



Sed Una^ett Sob. 

ffd^u4 nic^t ben bunfein SBalb ^inob! 
@d gitt bein lüeben, bu iunger ^nab' I" — 
,,9Wein @ott im ©immel, ber ift mein ?id^t, 
S)er laßt mlci^ im butileln SBalbe nid|t." 

!S)a jeud^t er hinunter, ber iunge ^ah\ 
(S9 brauft i^m gu gfigen ber @trom ^inab, 
(S9 faufl i^m gu Raupte ber f(^n)arge Salb, 
Unb bie @onne üerfmlet in Wolfen balb. 

Unb er lommt an« finflere 9{äuber^au9, 
(Sine ^otbe 3ungfrau fc^auet ^erau9: 
„O we^el bu bifl fo ein junger Änab^ 
Sa« lommft bu ind Xl^al bed £obe« ^erab?" 

^u9 bem S^or bte mörb'rifc^e Spotte brid^t, 
!S)ie Jungfrau becfet il^r ^ngeftc^t; 
@ie jlogen il^n nieber, jtc rauben fein @ut, 
@ic laffen i^n liegen in feinem S3(ut. 

,,0 nje^M wie bunfet! feine @onne, fein ©tern! 
SBen ruf ic^ an? 3fl mein @ott fo fern? 
$a, Jungfrau bort im l^immtifc^en @d^ein, 
iiiimm auf meine ®eer in bie ©änbe beini" 
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9Der Srattiti. 



3m f(^önpcn ©arten ttjaHtcn 
3mel SBu^Icn Jpanb in ©anb, 
3ttJ0 blelt^f, franfe (Scftalten; 
@ie faßen in« ©lumcnlanb. 

@ie fügten ftd^ auf bte SBangen 
Unb fußten fici^ auf ben 2«unb, 
@ie hielten ft(^ feft umfangen, 
@le njurben jung unb gefunb. 

* 

Stoei @Iö(f(ein Hangen ^ette, 
2)er 2:raum entfd^njanb gur @tunb': 
@ie lag in ber tlofteraeKe, 
(Sr fern in Sturme« (Srunb. 



3)et fclitoatae Glittet. 

^fingflen war, ba« gefl ber greube, 
2)a« ba feiern SBalb unb ^eibe. 
^ub ber Äönig an gu fprei^en: 
„^uäi au« ben fallen 
S)er alten ^ofburg alien 
@ott ein reid^er grunting bred^en." 

Strommein unb 2;rommeten fd^allen, 
9iote gal^nen feftlid^ lüaHen. 
<Bafj ber tönig öom SBalfone: 
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3n Sonjenjplelen 

2)lc aiittcr aUe fielen 

$or bed tanigd ftarfem @o^ne. 

?(ber oor be« Kampfe« ®itter 
9lltt gutefet ein fc^margcr Slitter, 
„^err, toit ifl (gu'r 9^am' unb 3ei(3^en?" — 
„SBürb' ic^ e« fagen, 
3^r mod^tet gittern unb gagen: 
^in ein ^üx^ üon grogen Sleid^en/' 

^(d er in bie Söal^n gebogen, 
S)unM n)arb be« ^immeld ^ogen, 
Unb bad @(^Iog begann gu beben. 
S3eim erflen ©toge 
S)er 3üngling fan! öom SRoffe, 
konnte {aunt ftc^ mieber ^eben. 

^feif unb ®eige ruft gu Stangen, 
J^acfeln burc^ bie ©ate gtängen; 
Söanft ein groger <B6)atten brinnen. 
er t^ät mit bitten 
S)ed tönig« Stot^ter bitten, 
S^ät ben Sang mit i^r beginnen. 

2^angt Im ft^ttjargen tieib öon @ifen, 
S^anget fd^ouedit^e SSeifen, 
@ci)tingt fid) !alt um il)re ©lieber. 
$on ^rufl unb paaren 
Entfallen i^r bte Karen 
^tilmlein totlt gur @rbe nieber. 
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Unb )ur reid^en ilafel lamen 
«lie mtttv, aUt S)amen. 
3wiW«n ©o^n unb Xot^ter Innen 
imit bangem SUIute 
!S)er alte ^ontg ru^te, 
@a^ jie an nilt fllttem ©innen. 



»letc^ bie ^inber beibe fc^ienen; 
®ot ber @aft ben ^ec^er i^nen: 
„Oolbner Söein mat^t eud^ genejen." 
2)le tinber tranfen, 
@ie traten ^oflid^ banlen: 
,,tü^l ifl bleter XrunI gewejen." 



3ln be« 55ater« «ru(l fi(^ fc^langen 
®o^n unb Zoa^tex] i^re Söangen 
2f|äten üöllig ftc^ entfärben; 
Söo^in ber graue, 
©rfc^rocf'ne Später fc^aue, 
©iel^t er ein« ber Äinber perben. 



„2öeV! bie ^olben Ätnber beibe 
9^al)mft bu l^in In 3ugenbfreube: 
9'Jimm auc^ mid|, bcn greubelofen !" 
2)a fprod^ ber @rimme 
Tiit ^o^ler, bumpfer «Stimme: 
,,®ret«, Im grü^Ung brec^' id^ SJofen." 
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Sie brei Siebet. 

3n ber l^o^en $all' fag tönig eifrib : 
„^^v 4)arfnfr, »er »ciß mir ba« fc^önjle ?icb?" 
Unb ein 3üngling trat and ber @c^ar be^enbe, 
ÜDte ^arf in ber $anb, bad ©d^roert an ber Senbe 



„2)rei lieber meig Ic^; ben erjlen @ang, 
^en ^afi bu ia mo^l oergeffen {d^on lang': 
Tleiwtn Sruber ^afi bu meuditingd erfiod^en. 
Unb aber : „^\t i^n meud^Ungd erßoc^en." 



u 



,,!S)a9 anbre ?ieb, bad ^ab* iä^ erbad^t 
3n einer ftuftern, ftürmijd^en iRad^t: 
SWußt mit mir fechten auf ?eben unb Sterben." 
Unb aber: ^»üKugt ferfiten auf ?eben unb (Sterben." 



!Da (e^nf er bie $arfe tDo^I an ben %\\(iif 
Unb fie gogen beibe bie ©c^merter frifc^ 
Unb fod)ten lange mit milbem @(^aUe, 
$id ber tönig fanf in ber ^o^en ^aUe. 



„^un ftng' id^ bad britte, bad ft^önfte ^ieb, 
S)ad merb' id| nimmer gu fmgen müb': 
Äönig ©ifrib liegt in fei'm roten «lute." 
Unb aber: „Siegt in fei'm roten SBlute." 
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^e9 ®oWd^mM9 XdAtevIein. 

6in @oIbf(^mieb in ber ^ube flanb 
S3ci ?err unb ebclflein : 
„'^a^ befte ^(etnob; ba9 idd fanb, 
^ad bifl boc^ hn, ^eUnt, 
aKcin teure« 2ö(^terleln !" 

@in jd^muder dritter trat herein: 
,,SiQfontmen, ^{agbletn traut! 
StUfommen, lieber @olbf(^mieb mein! 
aWad)' mir ein föftUdfi Äränjf^en 
pr meine fuße ©routl" 

Unb at« ba« ^röngtein mar bereit 
Unb fpielt' im reid)en ©lang, 
2)a Ijängt' ^elen' in 2:raurigfeit, 
Sot)I al« fte tüar aUeine, 
%n i^ren 5lrm bcn Ärang: 

„%^, njunberfeUg ift bie ©raut, 
3)ie'« Äränglein tragen foIII 
2lc^, fd^enfte mir ber ^Ritter traut 
(Sin Ärängtein nur öon 9lofen, 
Sie ttJär' idf freubenöoll!" 

S^id^t lang', ber 9Jitter trat herein, 
S)a« Äränjtein h)ol)l befd|aut': 
„O faffe, lieber ©otbfd^micb mein, 
@in 9JingIein mit S)emanten 
gür meine füge Sraut!" 
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Unb at« ba« aiingtfin toav bereit 
Win teurem Demant fletn, 
2)a jledf ^eUxC in Srourtgfeit, 
Sol^l al9 fte toav aVitint, 
(Sd l^afb and gingerlein: 



„Sid), njunberfelig tjl bic «raut, 
S)lc'« 9itng(ein tragen foil I 
%ä), fd^cnlte mir ber ?Rltter traut 
9^ur jeinc« ^aar« ein Jödlein, 
2Bie tt)är' iä) freubenöoUl" 

miijt lang', ber SRitter trat herein, 
S)a8 ?Rtnglein ttjo^l befd^auf: 
„2)u l^afl, lieber ©olbjc^mieb mein, 
@ar fein gemad^t bie ®aben 
gür meine füßc SBraut. 

,,S)o(^ baß id^ ttJiffe, »ie i^r'« jte^', 
Xritt, Wollt Wlaih, ^ergu, 
3)a6 id^ an bir jur $robe fe^ 
3)en SBrautfc^mud meiner ?iebpten! 
@ie i|l \o fd^ön tt)ie bu/' 

(S« war an einem @onntag frül^, 
S)rum l^att' bie feine SKaib 
$eut' angetl^an mit fonbrer Tlüli\ 
3ur Äird^e ijingugel^en, 
3^r aUerbefle« ^leib. 



no <9ebi(^te. 

$on ^olber 0(^am ergriffen gang 
(Sie t>or bent 92itter flanb ; 
(Sr fe^t' i^r auf ben golbnen Stxani, 
®r flecft' i^r an bad 9{tng!ein, 
!Dann fagf er i^re ^nb: 

,,$elene fug, ^elene traut, 
!S)er @(^erg ein (Snbe nimmt. 
!S)u bifl bie aüerfd^önfle i^raut, 
gär bie ic^'d golbne ^änglein, 
gflr bie ben 9ting befHmmt. 

„Sei @oIb unb ^erl' unb (Sbetjiein 
Sifi bu ern)aci^fen ^ier, 
2)a« foUte blr ein 3eirf|en fein, 
2)ag bu )u ^o^en S^ren 
(ginge^en njirfi mit mir." 



-•o«- 



^et aaSitttn Xd4te«rleiti. 

@0 gogen brei ^nx\6)t n)o^( über ben Witin, 
©ei einer grau SBirtin, ha fe^rten fte ein: 

,,grau Söirtin, ^at @ie gut ©ier unb SBein? 
SBo ^at @ie 3^r fc^öne« Xöc^terlein ?" — 

,,iWein S3ier unb SBein iji frifd^ unb flar. 
SWein Söd^terlein liegt ouf ber Sotenba^r*." 

Unb aid fie traten gur hammer l^inein, 
!S)a tag fte in einem f(^n)argen <Bd^xtin. 
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2)er erfle, hex fc^Iug ben <^d^(eter )urfi(f 
Unb f(^aute fie an mit traurigem ^licf: 

„%^, lebtefi bu nodj, bu fc^Sne 9)7aib ! 
3<i^ tpürbe bi(^ lieben »on biefer 3«tt." 

!Der gleite bedte ben @(6(eter gu 
Unb {eijrte fid^ ab unb nieinte ba}u: 

„%6i, bag bu liegfl auf ber Xotenbal^r' I 
3^ ^ab' bid) geliebet fo manc^ed ^a^r.'' 

Xtv britte ^ub i^n mieber fogteic^ 
Unb ffigte fie an ben Ttm\> fo bleid^: 

,,!3)id^ liebt' id^ immer, bi(^ Ueb' id^ no(^ ^euf 
Unb n>erbe hid) lieben in @n)igfeit/' 



„®uten SKorgen, SKorle I @o frül^e frffon rüfiig unb rege? 
Xiä), treu'fie ber WläQbe, bic^ mad)et ble 9tebe nid^t träge. 
3a, möl^fi bu bie ^iefe mir ab üon jie^t in brei ^agen, 
S^ic^t burf t' id^ ben ©ol^n blr, ben einzigen, länger öerfagen/' 

®er ^äd^ter, ber fiattti(^ begüterte, I)at ed gefprod^en. 
üWarie, njie fü^It fie ben liebenben ©ufen fic^ pod^enl 
(Sin neuee, ein fröftige« Seben burd^bringt i^r bie ©lieber, 
SBie fd^ttJingt fie ble @enfe, wie firedft fte bie SWa^ben ba» 
nieber ! 
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!S)rr SD^ittag glfl^ct, bte m&lihtx be« gelbe« ermatten, 
(Sie fuc^en gur ?abe ben OueU unb gum ^dflummtx ben 

©chatten; 
^oä) tdftafferi Im Reißen @efilbe bie fummenben ©ienen: 
SKarie, fie rul)t nid^t, fie fd^afft In ble Söette mit i^nen. 

2)ie (Sonne t)erftnft, ed ertSnet bad ^benbgeläute. 
2öo^t rufen ble 9iac^barn: „ÜRarle, genug ift'8 für l)eute!" 
So^t 3iel)en ble SJ^a^ber, ber $irt unb bie ^erbe Don Irinnen: 
Sparte, fte bengelt bie (Senfe gu neuem beginnen. 

(Sd^dn ftnfet ber Xau, fd^on erglängen ber 3J2onb unb ble 

Sterne, 

@« buften bie SJ^a^ben, bie 9^a({)tigal( fc^Iögt au« ber gerne: 

SD^arle t^edangt nid)t gu raften, verlangt nid^t gu taufc^en, 

<Stet« lägt fte bie (Senfc, ble fraftlg gefd)n)ungene, raufd^en. 

(So fürber Don 5lbenb gu ü)iorgen, oon 3Worgen gu Slbenb, 
9Jilt ?iebe firf| näl)renb, mit feiiger ©offnung fid^ labenb. 
3 urn brittenmal ^ebt fid^ bie (Sonne, ba ift e« gefd^e^en: 
!2)ort fe^t i^r SJiaricn, bie lüonniglid^ »einenbe, fielen. 

„®uten 2Korgeu, OJiarie! SSaö fe^ Id^? O fleißige ^onbel 
^emä^t ift ble Sölefe, ba« lo^n' Id) mit reid)lid^er @penbe; 
Slllein mit ber ^elrat . . . bu no^mejl Im @mjle mein 

©d^ergen. 
?eld^tglaublg, man jte^t e«, unb t^örld|t |tnb Uebenbe ^ergen." 

@r f^rid)t c« unb ge^et be« 2Beg«, bod^ ber armen üJlarle 
(Srflarret ba« ^crg, i^r bred^en bie bcbenben Äniee. 
S)le ©prad^e üerlorcn, @cfü^l unb ©cfmnung gefd^hjunben, 
(So ttJirb fie, bie SWä^bcrln, bort In ben 3Ka^ben gefunben. 



■^ 
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@o lebt ftc no(i^ 3a^rc, fo flummcr, erflorbencr SSeifc, 
Unb $onig, ein £ro))fen, bad ift i^r bie einzige ©peife. 
O galtet ein ®rab i^r bereit auf ber bffi^enbfien SBiefel 
@o Uebenbe SDM^berin gab ed bo<i^ nimmer n^ie biefe. 



1. Das Stänb<^cn. 

„^a9 totdtn and bem ©d^Iummer mic^ 
pr lüge Älonge bod)? 
O abutter, fte^! wer mag e« fein 
3n fpater @tunbe noc^?" — 

„3(^ pre nic^t«, icf| fel)e nid^t«. 
O f(f|(umm're fort fo linb! 
SDlan bringt bir feine ©tänbd^en je^t, 
2)u arme«, franfe« ^inb !" — 

„(S8 ip nic^t irbifd)e aWufif, 
Sad mid^ fo freubig madjt: 
Tlidi rufen (Sngel mit ©efang. 
O aJiutter, gute «Rad^t!" 

2. Die 0rgcl. 

„9'iod^ einmal fjjielt bie Orgel mir, 
SWein alter 9f?ad^bar8mann I 
^erfud^t e«, ob il|r frommer ®(^att 
SRein ^erj erquidfen tann!" 

2)ie Äranfe bat, ber S^iad^bar fpielt', 
@o fpielt' er nie üort)er. 



@o rein, fo ^errlid^, nein, er fennt 
@ein eigen @ptel nic^t me^r. 

& ifl ein frember, fefger tiang, 
S)er feiner ^nb entbebt; 
(Sr ]^ä(t mit ©tauen ein, ba toar 
2)er greunbin ©eifl ent|(i^h)ebt» 

3. Die Proffcl. 

„3(4 tvill ia nid^t gum (harten ge^n, 
SBill liegen fommerlang, 
C>ört' idi bie luftige SDroffel nur, 
2)ie in bem ©ufc^e fang!'' 

SWan fängt bem Äinb bie 2)roffel ein, 
3m Ääpg ft^t fie bort, 
S)o(4 fingen n)ill fte xiidjt unb l^öngt 
3^r Äöpfc^en immerfort. 

"iRodi einmal blicft bad ^inb nad^ i^r 
SD^it bittenbem Q^eftt^t, 
SDa fc^Iögt bie !S)roffe( fc^ön unb ^eH, 
2)a glöngt fein ^ug' unb bricht. 



-•o«- 



Set Settftettt. 

S)er ausfuhr nad^ bem SRorgenlanbe, 
S)e« frcmben ©d^iffe« leichte ?afl, 
@d)on fü^rt er gu ber Heimat Straube, 
i^on ©olbe fc^mer, ben eignen SD^afl. 
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dx ^at jo oft naci^ teincm ©terne 
2öic nac^ bcm ?iebc«(lern gcfd^aut; 
3)er Ien!f i^n glüdlic]^ au8 ber gerne 
3ur S3aterftobt ber teuren 53raut 

gjod^ ^at er ni(I|t bo8 3«^ gefunben, 
Dbf(!^on er in bie X^ore trat. 
Sole mag er gteic^ bie ©rant erfunben 
3m Sab^rint^ ber großen @tabt? 

2Sie mag fein 3luge fte erlauf d^en? 
S>cr ©U(f ifl überall tjerbout. 
Sole mag er burd^ ber 3Kärfte aiaufc^en 
SJerne^men i^rer ©timme 2aut? 

S)ort ifl ein genfler angefallen, 
SSielleid^t ^at fie l^erouSgefc^aut; 
ipier biefe« @(i^teier«. eilig ©allen, 
S5erbirgt e« nlc^t bie teure 53raut? 

@(i^on bnnteln fi^ bie ^benbfc^atten 
Sflo6) irrt er burc^ bie ©tragen ^in, 
2)ie gag« »ollen Hirn ermatten, 
2)a« rege ^erj borfj treibet i^n. 

2ßa« ^alt er ^)l56lid^ flaunenb tune? 
$ord|l @aitem SBelc^er ©timme ?aut? 
Umfonfl nid|t fal^ er ob ber Si"«« 
3)cn 2iebe«fiern, bem er öertraut. 
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S)ort liegt ber ©anger auf ber $a^re, 
!S)ed bleid^er äJtunb tein l^ieb beginnt, 
69 Irängen !3)ap^ned falbe ^aare 
!S)ie «Stime, bie nic^td me^r ecftnnt. 

SD^^an legt gn i^m in fc^mudfen Stollen 
S)ie legten Sieber, bie er fang; 
2)ie Seier, bie fo ^ell erfc^oUen, 
Siegt i^m in Ernten fonber ^(ang. 

@o fd^Iummert er ben tiefen Bd^inmmttf 
@ein Sieb umme^t noc^ jiebed O^r, 
2)o(i^ nö^rt ed fietd ben Iferben Summer, 
!S)ag man ben $errU(^en t)er(or. 

Sol^I SRonben, 3a^re ftnb tierfciimunben, 
(S^preffen wud^fen urn fein ®rab; 
2)ie feinen Sob fo l^erb empfunben, 
@ie fanfen aUe felbfl ^inab* 

2)o(i^, toit ber grül^ling mieberte^ret 
3Wit frifrfier traft unb Slegfamleit, 
@o »anbett jefet, öerjüngt, öerfläret, 
2)er ©änger in ber neuen ^tiU 

@r ifl ben Sebenben oereinet, 
S5om ©auc^ be« Orabe« feine @pur. 
2)ie SSorwelt, bie i^n tot gemeinet, 
Sebt felbjl in feinem Siebe nur. 
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(gin ©^Ifflcln jie^ct tcifc 
2)en @trom l^in fcinc (Steife. 
@9 fc^toelgen, ble brln manbent, 
2)enn !clner fennt ben anbent. 



.SBa9 gleist l|ler au« bent J^eQe 
2)er braune SBelbgcfette ? 
(Sin $orn, bas fanft erf (pallet; 
2)a9 Ufer h)tbert|allet 

SSon felnent SBanberfiabc 
©d^raubt jener @tlft unb ^abt 
Unb mlfrfit mit glötentbnen 
@lc^ In be« ^ornc« ©rol^nen. 

2)ad iD^^äbd^en fag fo btobe, 
«I« fe^If l^r gar bte 9eebe, 
Sefet jllmmt jie mit ©efange 
3n $om unb glotenflange. 

3)le SRub'rer aud^ ftci^ regen 
äl'^lt taftgemägen @(i)Iagen. 
3)a8 ©d^iff l^lnunterflieget, • 
!@on 3ReIoble gemteget. 

^art flögt e« auf am @tranbe, 
SWann trennt fid) In bte !?anbe: 
,,2Bann treffen wir un«, ©rüber, 
3luf einem ©d^lffletn wieber?" 
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3(^ {(^(tef am «(flten^figel 
^rt an be« $fabe9 9{anb, 
!!)a lif^ ber Xraum mir ^Iflgel 
3n9 goibne i^abellanb. 

(Smac^t mit trunfnen ^liefen, 
Sie mer au« SBoIten fiel, 
©etoa^r' ic^ no(^ im 9^fl(fen 
!S)en ©anger mit bem @pie(. 

(Sr ft^minbet um bie bourne, 
92o(^ ^ör' i(^ fernen ^lang. 
Ob ber bie SunbertrSume 
SD'^ir in bie ©eele fang? 



Xtaititt. 

(Sd ^at mir jiüngfi geträumet, 
3d) tag' ouf flei(cr S>ö^'; 
Ö« mar am 9Weere«ftranbe, 
3(i) fa^ h)ot)I in bie lüanbe 
Unb über bie weite @ee. 

(Sd lag am Ufer brunten 
@in fdimudc« ©c^iff bereit, 
SJ^it bunten Simpeln mel^enb, 
S)er gerg' am 9tuber fte^enb, 
%\9 njfir' i^m lang bie 3cit. 
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2)a fam t)on fernen i^ergen 
(gin lufl'ger 3^0 b«^«; 
SBte (Sngel traten fte glangen, 
@c((^mü(ft mit 33tumenfrängen, 
Unb gogen nadj bent 9}{eer. 



SJoran bent 3u0^ fc^ttJärntten 
2)er muntern Äinber üiel; 
!Die anbern ^eäjtv fc^knangen, 
STluftgierten, fangen, 
^(^mebten in Xan^ unb @pie(. 



@ie fpradjen gu bent ©d^iffer: 
,,2ßillfl bu un« führen gem? 
SBir finb bie SBonncn unb greuben, 
SBoQen Don ber @rbe fd^eiben, 
%U öon ber @rbe fern." 



(Sr ^ieg in« ©d^iff fie treten, 
!3)ie greuben allguntat, 
@r fpracf): ,,@agt an, if|r ?ieben, 
3P fein« gurüdgebliebcn 
3luf SBergen, norf) im ^l)al?" 



@ie riefen: „2öir finb aKe. 
ga^r' sul SBir ^aben @ir." 
@ie fufiren mit frifd^en SBinben; 
gern, ferne fal^ td^ fc^minben 
2)cr (5rbe Suft unb $eiL 
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Set gnte ftamevab. 

34 ^<>tt' einen A'ameraben, 
(Sinrn beffem finb'fl bu nit. 
*S>\t !i:rommeI {c^Iug gum (Streite, 
(Sr ging an meiner @eite 
3n gleichem ec^ritt unb Xritt. 

(Sine j^ugel fam geflogen: 
®iU'« mir ober gilt e« bir? 
3^n f^at e« meggeriffen, 
(Sr Uegt mir Dor ben güßeii, 
91« mör'ö ein ©tucf Don mir. 

Sßin mir bie ^anb nod^ reichen, 
!S)ern)eiI id) eben (ab': 
,,^ann bir bie $anb nic^t geben, 
9Ieib' bu im ew'gen Seben 
SUJein guter Äamerab!" 



-•o«- 



Set Stofenftans* 

3n be« SWaie« ^olbcn 2:agen, 
3n ber 3luc SBUimcngtang 
(Sble ^na^pen fechten, iagen 
Um ben teerten SJofenfrang; 
SBoHen nirf)t mit leidstem ginger 
^(umen pf(ä(!en auf bem $(an, 
Motten fte al« toad'vt ^Ringer 
9u« ber Sungfrau ^anb empfa^n. 
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3n bcr Soube ftjjt bic ©tiUe, 
2)lc mit @tauncn jebcr ftc^t, 
2)le In fott^cr Sugenbfütte 
©cuf sum crpcn SUeoIe blü^t 
^oKc Siofctigttjclg' umttjanfcn 
aiö ein ©(^attcn^ut i^r ^aupt ; 
9lcben ntlt ben S3lütenranfcn 
galten i^ren ?eib umlaubt. 

@ie^I Im eifcnncib ein 9ielter 
3ief)t auf franlem 9io6 ba^er, 
@en!t ble i?onj' old mübcr (Streiter, 
9^elgt bad $aupt, mie fc^IummerfdEftDer ; 
2)ürre SBangen, graue ?o(fen. 
©einer 4)anb entfiel ber Sowing 
$Iö^li(^ fälftrt er auf, erfci^rocfen, 
Sßie ermad^t au9 bangem ^raum: 

„@elb gegrüßt auf blefen 3luen, 
©d^önfte 3ungfrau, ebte ^erml 
S)ürfet nld)t ob mir ergrauen, 
@ure ©plele fd^au' l(^ gern. 
®erne möd^t' Id^ für mein ?eben 
Tlit tudj bred^en meinen <S^eer, 
?[ber meine Slrme beben, 
Sßltint ^nlee wanfen fel^r. 

„Äcnnc fold^e ß^ittitxtxtihe, 
©In bei ?anj' unb ©d^wert ergraut, 
ganger liegt mir nod^ am Selbe 
SBle bem 2)rarf|en feine $aut. 
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9uf bent ?anbe ^antpf nnb SBunben, 
9uf bent 9Reere SBog' unb ©türm; 
9{u^e ^ab' 14 nie gefunben, 
9(9 ein 3a4r im ftnftern 2:umi. 

„^e^% üerlonte 2:ag' unb 92a(^tel 
9Rinne f)at mt4 nie begtficft ; 
9}ie ^at bic^, bu rau^e 9^e(^te, 
SBeid)e grauen^anb gebrfi(ft. 
^enn no(^ mar bem Srbent^ale 
3ene Blumen Jungfrau fem, 
!S)ie mir ^eut' gum erflen Sl^ale 
^ufge^t atö ein neuer ©tern. 

„SBe^e, !önnt' i^ mid| t)eriüngen, 
fernen woEf id^ ©oitenlunft, 
iKinnelieber tooUt' id^ fingen, 
SBerbenb urn ber 0ügen @unfl; 
3n bed 9J2aie« ^olben ^agen, 
3n ber SCue Slumenglang 
SBoUf id^ freubig fechten, jagen 
Um ben tonten 9lofen!rang. 

,,2Be!|', ju frü^ bin id^ geboren! 
(Srfl beginnt bie golbne 3«i** 
3om unb 9{eib l^at ft(^ verloren, 
grül|Ung ewig ftd^ erneut; 
@ie in i^rer 8lofenIaube 
SBirb be« »Jeid^e« ^errin fein. 
3t^ muß ^in gu 9iad^t unb ©taube, 
2Cuf mi^ faßt ber ^etd^enftein/' 
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^(8 ber %iU bie9 gefprod^en, 
(Sr bie b(eid)en !Bi|)peit fd^ta^; 
@etne ^ugen ftnb gebroc^n, 
Linien nHlI er Don bent 9{og. 
!S)oc^ bie ebetn jhia))pen eilen, 
Segen i^n ind (Btünt l^in; 
^d), fein i93olfam tarm i^n l^eiten^ 
^eine @timtne toedet i^n. 

Unb bie Jungfrau nleberfieiget 
^u9 ber ^lumentaube ©lang, 
Xraurig fi(^ gum ©reife neiget, 
@e^t i^m auf ben d^ofenfrang: 
„@ei be« 3Ralenfeftc« Äönig 
(Äetner l^at, wa« bu, get^an), 
Ob e« gteic^ bir frommet n^enig, 
^lumenfrang bem toten SRannl'' 



Set; bieget. 

9nguf(j^auen ba« Surnei, 
©agen ^unbert grauen broben ; 
2)iefe »aren nur ba« i?aub, 
3Reiue gürftin war bie 9?ofe. 
Slufnjärt« bUrft' id| fed gu i^r, 
Söie ber Slbter blicft gur @onne. 
SBie ba meiner SEBangen @lut 
2)a§ SSijter burd^brennen moUte! 
2öie be« bergen« fü^ner @(i^(ag 
©d^ier ben ganger burd|gebrod)en ! 
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S^rrr ^Mt fanfter ©d^ein 
Sar in mir gu toilbem i^obem, 
34rer 9eebe tnilbe« Sß^tfpn 
SBar in mir 3u @turme9toben, 
<Sie, ber f(^one iDtaientag; 
3n mir gum (Remitter loorben : 
Unaufhaltbar braci^ ic^ h9, 
©ieg^aft ailed nieberbonnemb. 



-«o«- 



tRontftttse t>om fleinett SttitmUng. 

Kleiner 2)aumUng, fteiner 2)äumUng, 
MtoSrtd ifl bein 9{u^m pofaunet; 
<Sd^on bie ^inblein in ber Siege 
@ie^t man ber ®t\6^idjie jlaunen. 

SBeld^ed ^uge mug nic^t meinm, 
2öie bu lieffl burt^ SBalbe« ©raufen, 
^tö bie Sö(fe hungrig teuften 
Unb bie 9^a(^tor!ane fauflenl 

Seld^ed ^erj mug nic^t erbittern, 
2öie hn lagfl im 9liefen^aufc 
Uub ben Oger ^ortefl naiven, 
3)er nac^ beinern gtelfd^ gefc^naubctl 

2)id^ unb beine fet^« ©ebrüber 
©afl öom Xobc bu erfaufet, 
Siftigli(3^ bie fieben Wappen 
9Jüt ben fieben fronen tauft^eub. 

3l(« ber 9?iefe lag am gelfeu, 
©(^nart^enb, baß bie Söälber rauft^ten, 
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^fl bu ltd bie 9»ei(enmefe( 

^on ben gügen i^m gentaufet. 
(Stnem k^lelbebrangten ^önig 

iBifl a{9 9ote bu gelaufen ; 

^öftlid^ mar bein ^otenbrot : 

(Sine ^raut t^om ^bnigd^aufe. 
j^leiner 2)aumUng, Iteiner 2)aumUng, 

TladjtiQ ifl bein fRu^m erbraufet, 

9nit ben @iebennteilenfiiefe(n 

(Sd^ritt er fc^on burd^ manc^ 3a^rtaufenb. 



atomattge tmm Slesetifettteii. 

»Jegenfent, ber tapfre ^Jitter, 
(Steigt gu 9eoffe fü^n unb jlolj, 
3fi'« fein ^engjl ou« «nbaluften, 
3{i e9 hodi ein i^ocf Don ^ol). 

@tott be« @cl^tt)crt« bie fdiarfe geber 
3ie^t er fam^fbereit »orn O^r, 
©triebt fiatt be« lifter« bie Grille 
S)en entbrannten ^ugen Dor. 

^ublifum, bie ebte 3)ome, 
@(^tt>ebt in taufenbfad^er 9?ot, 
@ett i^r ba(b, barbarifc^ fd)naubenb, 
(gin ©iegfricbfc^er ?inbtt)urm brol^t, 

©alb ein füßer ©onettijie 
@ie mit üautenfUmpern torft, 
©alb ein SRön^ if}r nt\}fiif(^ prebigt, 
2)ag i^r bie ©efinnung fiocft. 
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«egcnfent, ber tapfre 9eitt<r, 
^Qlt ftd^ gut im !£)ra(^eninorb, 
©dalägt in ©pUtter aHe tauten, 
(Btürjt ben iD^önc^ Dom ^anjelborb. 

!2)ennod^ kotfl er, grog befc^eiben, 
!3)ag i^n niemanb nennen foil, 
Unb ben ©d^tlb be« Reiben jelc^net 
^Qum ein @(^nft}ug rStfelbofl. 

9tei)enfent, bu ^ort ber (Bd^toad^en, 
Bti un9 immer treu unb l^olb! 
9{imm gum ?o^n be9 ^immeld (Segen, 
!S>e« Verleger« (S^renfolbl 



(Sinfl am fc^dnen grü^Ung^tage 

Xritt ber 9lauber in ben SBalb. 

@ie^! ben l^o^Ien $fab ^ernieber 

^ommt ein fd^tanted ^abc^en balb. 
,,2:rügfl bu fiatt ber SKaiengloden,'' 

0pri4t be« SBalbed tanner ©o^n, 

,,3n bem ^orb ben 2>d}mnd be« ^onig«, 

grei bo(^ gogcfi bu baöon." 
?ange folgten feine SUdfe 

2)er geliebten SBaHerin ; 

^VLxd) bie SS^iefengrünbe manbelt 

@ie ju fiiUen Dörfern ^in, 
SBiS ber ©arten reit^e S3lute 

^üUt bie licblid^e ©cflalt. 

2)0(^ ber SRauber ferret toieber 

3n ben finfiern S^annentoalb. 
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^ad^ bent l)o^en @(i|tog üon i^albt 

3ie]&t 2)uranb mit feinem ©piele ; 

fSoU bie $rufl k)on fügen Siebern 

92al^t er f(4on bem frol^en 3^^!^* 
!S)ort ia n)irb ein I|oIbe9 graulein, 

SBann bie <Saiten lieblic^ raufc^en, 

^ugen fenfenb, gart ergtü^enb, 

3nnig atmenb nieberlaufc^en. 
3n bed $ofed lOinbenfc^atten 

$at er fc^on fein @piel begonnen, 

0tngt er f(^on mit Karer Stimme, 

SBa« er ©üßefle« erfonnen. 
$on bem ©otter; t)on ben genfiern 

@ie^t er Blumen freunbUc^ nicfen, 

2)oc() bie ^errin feiner Sieber 

j!ann fein ^uge nic^t erblicfen. 
Unb e9 ge^t ein ÜJ^ann vorüber, 

j£)er ftd^ traurig gu il^m nienbet: 

„@töre nid^t bie 9lulj' ber S^oten, 

grautein ©lanfa t)at ooflenbet." 
'^odj !S)uranb, ber junge ©anger, 

$at barauf !ein SOort gefprod^en, 

%6), fein ^ug' ift fd^on eriofcften, 

%di, fein $erg ift fc^on gebrodien! 
2)rüben in ber SBurgfo^)ene, 

So unga^rge Bergen glangen, 

SBo ba« tote graulein rul)t, 

$.oIb gefd)mü(ft mit ^lumenfrängen, 
!5)ort ergreifet atte« 2>olf 

©d^recf imb ©taunen, freubig SBeben, 
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!S)enn bon i^rent Xotenlager 
@te^t man i^lanfa ftc^ ergeben. 

9Iu9 bed (Sd^eintobd tiefem ^(^lumtner 
3fl fte btü^enb auferfianben, 
2:ritt Im ©terbefleib ^eröor 
Sie in brSuttic^en ©emanben. 

^odj, tüit if|r geft^e^n, nic^t njiffenb, 
SSie Don Sröumen nod^ umfd^tungen^ 
gragt fte gärtUc^, fe^nfud^tstjoll : 
,,$at nit^t ^ier 2)uranb gefungen?" 

3a, gefnngen f^at 2)uranb, 
5(ber nie meljr »irb er fingen, 
^ufermedt l^at er bie Siote, 
S^n loirb niemanb mieberbringen. 

@(l^on im ?anbe ber $erf(arten 
^a&jV er auf, unb mit Verlangen 
@ut^t er feine füge greunbin, 
!S)ie er h)a^nt Vorangegangen; 

Wlex Fimmel lichte 9läume 
©iel^t er l^txxVi&i ft(f| üerbreltcn ; 
„©ranfa, S3Ian!a!" ruft er fe^nlic^ 
2)urd) bie oben ©etigfeiten. 



Sattte. 

Soar*« ein X^or ber @tabt gtorenj 
Ober ttjar*« ein Xl)ov ber $immet, 
®rau8 am flarften grül^IingSmorgen 
3og fo fefiU(f|e« Oetoimmel? 
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ßlnber, l^o(b mie (Sngdf^aren, 

9{eid^ 0e{(^mfi(ft mit ^(umenlrSngen, 

3ogen in bad 9{ofentl^aI 

3u ben froI)cn geflc«tonjen. 
Unter einem lüorbeerbaume 

@tanb, bamald neuniö^rig; 2)Qnte, 
. !3)er tm UebUc^ften ber Wlahd^en 

©einen (Snget gleic^ erfannte. 
9}aufd^ten nid^t bed ^orbeerd B^^tQ^f 

«on ber grü^Ungdluft erfd^üttert? 

^(ang nic^t Wanted innge @eele, 

$on ber Siebe ^au4 burd)gittert? 
3a, i^m i(l in jener @tunbe 

!S)er ^efanged OueK entsprungen; 

3n Sonetten, in ^anjonen 

3fl bie ?ieb' i^m fru^ erffungen. 
^% gur Sungfrau ^o(b ertoadifen, 

3ene toieber il)m begegnet, 

@te^t aud^ feine !Did)tung fc^on 

SBie ein SBaum, ber iBIiiten regnet. 
Sud bem X^ore t)on gloren^ 

3ogen bid^te @d^aren lüieber, 

Sber langfam, trauert)o0, 

$ei bem ^(ange bumpfer lieber. 
Unter jenem fd^toarjen Xud^, 

ilJ^it bem h)eigen j^reug gefd)müdfet, 

Xrägt man «eatricen ^in, 

2)ie ber 2:ob fo früt) gepflürfet. 
!S)ante fag in feiner hammer, 

(Sinfam, ftiU, im SbenbUd(|te, 

^örte fern bie ©lorfen tönen 

Unb oer^flUte fein ©eftc^te. 
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3n bcr SBoIber ticfjlc ©d^attcn 
@tlcg ber cbic ©ongcr nicber; 
®tci(f| ben fernen Siotengtodfen 
Konten forton feine lieber. 

3(ber in bcr toirb'ften £>be, 
2Bo er ging mit bongem ©tonnen, 
Äam ju i^m ein Slbgefanbter 
^on ber l^ingeft^ieb'nen @d|önen, 

2)er il^n fü^rt' an treuer ^anb 
3)urc^ ber ©ötte tiefflc @c^Iuc^ten, 
2Bo fein irb'fdjer ©c^merg oerjiummte 
©ei bem SlnMid ber ©erflu(f|ten. 

©db gum fefgcn ?i(f|t em^or 
^am er auf ben bunfeln Söegen; 
2(u« be« ^Jarabiefe« Pforte 
2:rat bie grcunbin i^m entgegen: 

$o(f| unb I|ö^er fd|tt)ebten beibe 
2)urd^ be« §immel« ®tong unb Söonnen, 
@ie, aufblicfenb, ungeblenbet, 
3u ber @onne afler @onnen, 

@r, bie 2lugen l^ingemenbet 
9?od^ ber greuubin ^IngefK^te, 
S)a«, öcrflärt, i^n fd^auen ließ 
Slbgtang öon bem ewigen Sichte. 

(ginem göttlid^en ©ebidit 
$at er alle« eiuöerleibet 
Wtit fo ett)'gen geuergügen, 
SBie ber «life in gelfen fdftreibet 

3a, mit gug irirb biefer @änger 
3lt« ber ®öttltd)e öere^ret, 
S)ante, toe/d^em irb'fcf|e i?iebe 
@i(5 gu l^immlifd^er üerfläret. 
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i&ttitan be f&otn. 

3)rob<n auf bem jd^roffen ©tcinc 
9Jaud|t In 2:rümmcrn Slutafort, 
Unb ber «urg^crr jie^t gcfcffclt 
»or be« ^onlg« 3eltc bort : 
„Stam^ bu, ber mit ©t^mert unb liebem 
Slufru^r trug öon Ort gu Ort, 
3)er bie ^inber aufgertJlegcU 
®egen l^re« S3ater« SBort? 

,,ete^t t)or mir, ber jtd^ gerü^met 
3n öermeff ner $ra^terel, 
2)a6 t^m nie me^r al« bie ©ölfte 
©eine« ©eifte« nötig fei ? 
gi^uu ber !)albe bid^ nic^t rettet, 
atuf ben ganzen boc^ l^erbei, 
3)a6 er neu bein ©d^toß bir baue 
2)eine Letten bred^' entgttjci l" — 

„2Bie bu fagjt, mein $err unb Äönig, 
©tel^t t)or bir 53ertran be 53om, 
S)er mit einem ?ieb entflammte • 

^erigorb unb SSentaborn, 
2)er bem mod^tigen ©ebieter 
(Stet« im ^uge war ein 2)orn, 
3)em ju Siebe Äönig«!inber 
Xrugen i^re« SSater« 3orn. 

„Xdnt Zodittx faß Im @aale 
geftUc^, eine« ^ergog« Söraut, 
Unb ba fang öor i^r mein S3ote, 
!J)em ein ?ieb ic^ anöertraut, 
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^ang, ma9 einfl i^t ©tolj getuefen, 
3^re« !S)i(4tcrd ©e^nfuc^ttaut, 
"&'{% i^r leut^tenb ^rautgefc^metbe 
©ans ^^^ S^rauen tvar betaut. 

„^VL^ bed £)I6aum9 ©(i^Iummerfdiatten 
$$u^r bein befler @o^n em|)or, 
9(19 mit gorn'geu ©djlad^tgejangen 
3(^ bcftiirmen lieg fein O^r ; 
(Sd^neQ toax l^m bad 9}og gegürtet, 
Unb l(^ trug bad banner bor, 
Senem SobedpfeU entgegen, 
!S)er l^n traf t)or iDlontfortd X^or. 

,,5Blutenb lag er mir Im Hrme; 
gf^lt^t ber fci^arfe, fattc @ta^t, 
2)a6 er flerb' In beinem glucke, 
^9 tt)ar felned @terbend dual. 
@trerfen roollt' er blr blc SRcd^tc 
Über SWeer, ©ebirg' unb 2:^al ; 
Slid er belnc nlt^t erreld^et, 
2)rü(ft' er meine nod^ einmal. 

„2)a, tüit 2(utafort bort oben, 
SBarb gebrod^en meine ^raft ; 
92l(i^t ble gange, nldit ble l^albe 
^üth mir, ©alte nld^t, nod^ (Straft. 
?eld^t l|aft bu ben SIrm gebunben, 
@elt ber ®elfl mir liegt In ^aft ; 
Sf^ur gu einem 2^rauerUcbc 
$at er fid^ nod^ aufgerafft." 
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Unb ber i^onig fenft bie ®ttrne: 
^a^etnen @o4n ^aß bu «»erführt, 
^fl ber Xoc^ter ^rj Dergaubert, 
$a|l auc^ meines nun gcrfl^rt: 
iRtmm bie ^anb, bu greunb bed Soten, 
^te^ tierget^enb, i^n gebührt! 
SBeg bie geffeln! !£)eine9 ©eifie« 
$ab' i(^ einen ^auc^ üerfpfirt/' 



9[uf ©aliciend gelfenflranbe 
9{agt ein ^eilg'er @nabenort, 
SBo bie reine ©ottedmutter 
@penbet i^red legend C)ort. 
2)em SJerirrten In ber SBilbni« 
©längt ein golbner Seitßern bort, 
3)em SJerflürmten auf bcm SWcere 
Öffnet jt(^ ein fitter ?ort. 

fftüfixt ftf^ bort bie 9benbg(o(fe, 
^allt e9 meit bie ©egenb nati^ ; 
3n ben ©täbten, in ben ^(öftem 
Serben aQe ©(ocfen xoaä^, 
Unb ed fc^meigt bie ST^eeredmoge, 
jS)ie no(^ taum ftd^ tobenb brac^, 
Unb ber <S(^iffer htiet am 9luber, 
©i« er leif fein „%t)t" fprad^. 
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%n bem %a^t, ha man feiert 
S)er (Btpütyntn Himmelfahrt, 
SBo ber @o^n, ben fte geboren, 
@i(^ a(« ©Ott i^r offenbart, 
Xa in i^rem ^eiligtume 
mxU r» Sunber mancher Srt; 
SBo fte fonft im 8itb nur mo^net, 
gfi^It man i^re Gegenwart 

8nnte Jhreugedfa^nen )ie(en 
2)ur(^ bie gelber i^re ^a^n; 
iD{it bemalten Simpeln grflget 
3ebe9 @(^iff unb jeber ^a^n; 
S(uf bem gel|en))fabe flimmen 
SBaKer, feflU(^ anget^an: 
@ine boKe $tmmeldleiter, 
steigt ber fd^roffe $erg ^inan« 

!Do(i^ ben fettem ^ilgent folgen 
Snbre barfug unb beflaubt, 
Snget^an mit ^ar*nen $emben, 
Sfd^e tragenb auf bem ^aupt; 
©old^e ttnb'9, bie ber ©emeinfc^aft 
grommer (S^rifien ftnb beraubt, 
!S)enen nur am Zljox ber ^ird^e 
Hingufnieen i|t ertaubt. 

Unb nad^ aUen Ieud(|et einer, 
2)effen 3luge troft(o« irrt, 
!S)en bie ^aare milb umflattern, 
!S)em ein langer ^art fitj^ toirrt; 
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(Sinen 9{eif t>on ro{i*gem (Sifen 
Xragt er um ben Seib gefd^irrt, 
Letten aud^ urn $(rm' unb ^eine, 
2)o6 l^m jeber Stritt erfiirrt. 

SBeil erf(f|(Qgcn cr ben ©ruber 
(ginjl in feine« 3orne« ©aft, 
Sieg er aud bem ©c^tverte fd^mieben 
3enen Sling, ber Hn untfagt 
gem öom ©erbe, fern öom $ofe 
SBanbert er unb niitt nid)t Slaft, 
©id ein l^immUfd^ ^nabenn^unber 
(Sprenget feine ^ettenlaft 

!£rüg' er (Sohlen audi Don @ifen, 
Sie er tvaUet ol^ne <S(^u]^', 
Sauge l|ätt* er fte gertreten, 
Unb nod^ tvarb i^m nirgenb ^üJf. 
iRimmer finbet er ben ©eirgen, 
S)er an t^m ein SBunber t^u'; 
^Ke ©nabenbitber fud^t er: 
JSeine« tüinft il^m ^rieben gu* 

%\9 nun ber ben ^e\9 erfüegen 
Unb ftd^ an ber Pforte neigt, 
!£önet fd^on ba« ^benbtauten, 
S)em bie äJ^enge betenb fc^nDeigt. 
5«id^t betritt fein guß bie ©atten, 
!5)rin ber Jungfrau ©tib ftd^ geigt, 
garbenl^eH im ©tra^l ber @onne, 
!J)ie gum Speere nteberfteigt. 
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®fl(^e (Bint ifl audgegoffen 
Über SBolfen, SWecr unb glur ! 
©Ueb ber golbne 4>linmd offen, 
«t« enH)or ble ^eil'ge fu^r? 
9(fl^t no(^ auf ben 9{o{en)votten, 
31jre« gußf« U(^te ©pur? 
@rf|aut bie ^Reine felbft ^ernleber 
3lu« bem glonjeubcn «gur? 



«He ^Itger ge^n getrbflet, 
5Rur ber eine regt fxt^ ni(^t, 
Siegt no(^ Immer an ber ©d^meHe 
SWlt bem bleid^en «ngeftc^t. 
gefl no(^ fc^Üngt um ?elb unb ©lieber 
@l(^ ber geffeln ft^mer @ttoi(i)t: 
W>tv frei ifl fd^on bie @eete, 
©d^toebet in bem Wtttx öon ?iti^t. 



Sie UBibaffoabtücfe. 

2luf ber ©ibaffoabrüde 
©teljt ein ^eil'ger, attergrau, 
©egnet ret^t« bie fpan'fd^en ©erge, 
©egnet linf« ben f ränt'fd^en ®au : 
SBol^l bebarf« an biefer ©teUe 
SWitben Slrofle« ^immel^er, 
Söo fo mand^er öon ber Heimat 
©d^eibet o^nc SBieberfe^r. 
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3(uf bcr ©ibaffoabriidc 
©pielt ein äaubcrl)aft ©erteilt, 
2Bo bcr eine ^d^otten fielet, 
ete^t bcr anbre gotbncö Sid^t ; 
2Ö0 bent einen 9lofen lad^en, 
©lel^t bcr anbre bürren ®anb, 
3ebem ift ba« (gtenb finfter, 
3cbem glängt fein SSaterlanb. 

griebU(ift raujc^t ble «iboffoa 
3u bcr $crbe ©locfcnMang, 
3l6er im ©cbirge brötjnct 
ÄnaU auf Änatt ben Xa^ entlang, 
Unb am «benb ftcigt Ijcrnicber 
(Sine @c^ar gum gußgcflab', 
Unftet, mit gerriff'ncr ga^ne ; 
!33lut betroufcU i^rcn ?fab. 

3(uf ber ©ibaffaobrürfe 
Seinen fie bie ©üc^fcn bei, 
©inbcn ft* bie frifdjcn S5?unbcn, 
3ät)tcn, ttjcr no* übrig fei ; 
?ange ^arren fie SSermigter, 
2)0* i^r Häuflein n)a*fet ni*t. 
einmal tüirbelt no* bie Srommel, 
Unb ein alter Äricg«mann f^ri*t : 

,,9iollt bie galine benn gufammen, 
S)ie bcr grci^eit S3anner trarl 
g?i*t gum erjien 3Ralc njanbclt 
S)iefen ©rcngnjcg tl)re @*ar ; 
5«i*t gum erftcn SWalc fu*t ftc 
eine grclftatt in bcr gern^ 
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2)o4 fte gie^t nid^t arm an df^xt, 
3iei)t nic^t o^ne gflnfi'gen @tern: 

,,2)er üon öor'gen grel^eltefömpfen 
aWe^r a(« einer i«arben fü^rt, 
$eute, ha )t)ir aKe Muten, 
SD^üna, bUebfi bu unberührt 
©ang unb ^eil ifi un9 ber 9letter, 
iRo(^ berbflrgt ifl Spanien« ®\i\d. 
@(^retten n)ir getrofl hinüber I 
(Sinfl nod^ !el)ren nitr gurüd." 

9Rina rafft {t(^ auf t>om Steine 
(SKübe faß er bort unb fttU), 
9lidt noc^ einmal nad^ ben Sergen, 
SBo bie ®onne ftnfen n^iU; 
©eine ^anb, jur ©rufl gehalten, 
^emrnt nic^t mel^r bed 26Iute8 Sauf: 
^uf ber Sibaffoabrüde 
Sradjen alte Sunben auf. 



ttttfitetrtt. 

Unflem, biefem guten Sungen, 
$at e« feltfam ftd^ gefd^irft, 
Tland)t^ tDör' il^m fafi gelungen, 
3)^an(^e« njär* il)m fd^ier geglüdt« 
Wit @Iürfe«flem' im ©unbe 
$fitten tvei^enb t^m gelacht, 
^enn bie Tlnttex eine ©tunbe 
grüljer i^n gur ^elt gebrad^t 
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Saffenrul^m unb ^elbenel^re 
fatten }etttg i^m geblfl^t, 
Sffiar bod^ in bem gangen ^eere 
Reiner fo üon SRut erglfl^t. 
iRur ale fc^on in tvilben SBogen 
@eine @d|ar gum ©turnte brang, 
Stam ein $ote ^ergeflogen, 
2)er bie Srtebendfa^ne fc^mang. 

^aV ifl Unflernd $o(^geitfeter ; 
$o(b unb ftttig glü^t bie $raut, 
@ic^! ba tommt ctn reic^'rer freier, 
^er bie (SUern ha^ erbaut. 
!S)ennod^ ^ätte bie beraubte 
3^n aid Sitn^e nod^ beglüdt, 
SBSre md)t ber Totgeglaubte 
$(öt^U(^ n^ieber angerflcft. 

9lei(^ xoSix' Unfiern noc^ gemorben 
Ttit bem ^ut ber neuen Seit, 
$atte nic^t ein ©türm and 9^orben 
Sftod) im ?ort ba« @d^iff gerfd^ettt. 
©liidlid) tuar er \tih\t entfc^mommen 
((giner ^(anfe ^att' er'« 2)anl), 
^atte fc^on ben @tranb erHommen, 
®Utt gurüd nod^ unb üerfanL 

3n ben $imme( fonber ä^^if^t 
SBürb' er gleich getommen fein, 
Siefe nic^t ein bummer Xeufel 
3ufi il^m in ben Seg hinein. 
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Xo4 Ke |:rbt nidtt arm am &fit^ 
^Ubt nti^t obne g==v*9«i Stern: 

•Ter MB vor gfi ^rribfiiMämptVii 
SKfbr q:# «BfT ^artpfB fübrt, 
^ratt, ha toil aflf blntfOr 
Tiin^, blifbn bn ncbfrcbrt. 
^11$ nsb ^il in an« bfr Stfttfr, 
S>ic{b DfrbÜTgt iit Esanifn« ^lüd 
6<f)rfitni loir grtron biniibfr! 
6inii ncili fffarrn nir ymtd." 



9hna rant neb ant iwm Striiif 
(SKübe tQB n bort nnb nill), 
l^lich no<b einmal nacb ben Sfrgcii, 
So bie Sonne Unfen totQ; 
Seine fvanb, $ur 9mft geilten, 
f^mmt nicbt mebr be« ^tnte9 ?auf: 
Suf ber l9ibattoabräcfe 
^rac^en alte S^unben auf. 



ItftflftH« 

Untlem, biefem guten jungen, 
fKit e« feltfam ftc^ gff(^icft, 
3)ianii)e9 toaf i^m fajl gelungen, 
SJ^anc^cd mär* i^m fc^ier geglücft 
sue @(fi(!e«tlem' im Sunbe 
fatten Inei^enb i^m gelacht, 
S^enn bie 9Rutter eine Stunbe 
gru^er i^n gur SSelt gebracht 
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SBaffenru^m unb ^elbene^re 
fatten geittg i^m geblüht, 
SBar bod^ tn bem gangen $eere 
Reiner fo oon 3JtvLt erglfl^t. 
Sftux al9 fc^on tn milben Sogen 
€^fine @d^ar gum ©turnte brang, 
^am ein Sote l^ergeffogen, 
2)er bie griebendfa^ne fc^mang. 

^aff iß Unflernd ^oc^gettfeier ; 
$oIb unb ftttig glfl^t bie $raut, 
@ie^! ba lommt ein relt^'rer greier, 
!Z)er bie @Uern ha^ erbaut. 
2)ennoc^ l^fitte bie beraubte 
3^n a(9 Sitroe noc^ beglfldt, 
SBare ntd^t ber Totgeglaubte 
$Iöt}U(^ »ieber angerfltft* 

ffteid^ mSr' Unflern noc^ gen)orben 
aitit bem ®ut ber neuen SBelt, 
$ätte nid^t ein @turm and 9^orben 
iRo(^ Im ¥ort bo« ©d^iff gerfc^eHt. 
(SlücfUd) n^ar er felbfl entfc^mommen 
(einer plante ^att' er'« 2)anl), 
^atte {(^on ben ©tranb erfCommen, 
®Utt gurücf no(^ unb ))erfan!. 

3n ben ©immet fonber S^^^U^ 
SBürb' er gleid^ getommen fein, 
Siefe nic^t ein bummer Teufel 
3uft tl^m in ben Seg ^inein. 
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Xeufel meint, e« fcl bie @eele, 
2)te er eben ^oten fott, 
$a(ft ben Unftern an ber ^e^(e, 
9{ennt mit i^m bat)on tuie toll: 

Xa erfd^eint ein Uc^ter (Sngel 
9{ettenb au« bem 9{ebelbuft, 
2)onnert f(ug9 ben fd^tDargen iBengel 
3n bie tleffie ^öttenKuft, 
@c^ft)ebt ber golbnen iplmmeldfeme 
äFüt bem armen Unflem gu, 
Über gut' unb h'6\t @terne 
gü^rt er ben gur ettj'gen ^ü\f. 



@9 ging an einem SJ^orgen 
(gln SRltter über bie S(u 5 
@r bad^t' In bangen borgen 
^n bie aüerfd^onfle grau: 

„SWeln werte« QfJlngteln golben, 
SJcrfünbe bu mir frei, 
S)u $fanb öon meiner ©olben, 
Sie fte^t e« mit l^rer 2:reu'?" 

2öle er*« betrachten »ollte, 
$om ginger e« l^m f))rang; 
2)a« 9llng(cln l^üpft' unb rotttc 
2)en Sölcjenraln entlang. 
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(Sr toin mit fc^neQen ^änben 
(Sd l^afc^en auf ber ^n, 
2)o(^ golbne Blumen i^n blenben 
Unb träfet, betropft üon Sau. 



@tn galf ed gteic^ erlaufc^te, 
S)er auf ber ?inbe fag ; 
$om SBipfel er nieberrauf(^te, 
@r ^ott' ed aud bem ©rad. 

Tlit mächtigem ©efieber 
@r in bie ?uft ftd) fd^toang ; 
!S)a kDoUten feine l^rüber 
3^m rauben ben golbnen Sang. 

2)od^ feiner gemann'd oon allen, 
2)ad 9linglein ftet au9 ber $ö^'. 
2)er 9{itter fa^ e9 faKen 
3n einen tiefen @ee. 

!S)ie gifd^tein Rupften munter 
3u ^afc^en ben golbnen S^anb ; 
i)a9 9tinglein fant l^inunter, 
^id e9 ben ^Mtn fd^n)anb. 

„O 9linglein, auf ben S^riften, 
Xa offen bid^ @rad unb Sßlvtm*; 
O 5Ringtein, in ben Säften 
!S)a tragen bie $ögel bi(^ um; 
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„O 9tingtetn, in SBaffer« ®runbe 
2)a ^afc^en bie gifc^e fret : 
Wttin dlinglein, ifl bad bie Jhmbe, 
2)le tenbe, Don ^iebd^en« Xren'?'' 



®raf (Sber^Ktb im 9art 
$otn SBflrttembergcr Sanb, 
(Sr lam auf frommer ga^rt 
3u $aiajlina« ©tranb. 

!S)afeIbft er ein«mal9 ritt 
2)ur(i^ einen frifc^en SBatb; 
(Sin grüne« 9leid er fc^nitt 
Son einem SBeigbom Balb, 

(Sr ^tdV e9 mit Sebac^t 
9uf feinen (Sifen^ut ; 
(Sr trug ed in ber ©(^lac^t 
Unb über SD^eered glut. 

Unb a(9 er loar ba^eim, 
(Sr'd in bie (Srbe ftedt, 
Si^o balb manc^' neuen ^eim 
!S)er milbe grueling mecft. 

S)er ®raf, getreu unb gut, 
8efu(^t' e« iebe« 3a^r, 
Erfreute bran ben SDhtt, 
SBie e« gemac^fen loar. 
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3)er ^err toax alt unb (aß, 
S)a« 9iel«leln »ar ein ©aum, 
3)orunter oftmal« faß 
3)er ®rcl8 In tiefem 2:raum. 

!S)ie SBölbung, ^od^ unb breit, 
SKit fanftent 9lauf(^en ma^nt 
3^n an bie atte Seit 
Unb an ba« feme 2anb. 



^ic U(mc stt 4^irfait. 

3u ©irjau in ben Krümmern, 
2)a »legt ein Utmenbaum 
grlft^grünenb feine Ärone 
§od^ überm ©tebelfaum. 

er tourgelt tief Im ®mnbe 
S3om alten tlofterbau ; 
er toolbt ftd^ fiatt be« 2)a(^e« 
$lnau« In $lmmet«blau. 

SBell be« ©cmöuer« enge 
3^m ?uft unb @onne na^m, 
@o trieb's l^n Ifoä) unb ^b^er, 
531« er jum Sitzte fam. 

e« ragen ble öler SBänbe, 
TO ob ftc nur beftlmmt, 
S)en lülinen SSud)« gu fd^irmen, 
3)er SU ben SSolfen nimmt. 



U4 <5ebtc^te. 

Sßenn bort im grünen Xfyiit 
3(^ einfam mic^ erging, 
2)ie Ulme mar'«, bie (e^re, 
SSoran mein ©innen ^ing. 

Senn in bem bumpfen, |lummen 
©etrümmer id) gelaufc^t, 
S)a ^at it)r reger Sßipfel 
3m SBinbedflug geraufd^t. 

3(^ fa^ il)n oft erglühen 
3m erßen SD^orgenflra^t ; 
3(^ fa^ i^n no4 erleuchtet, 
SBann fc^attig ring« bad !£^al. 

3u Sittenberg im ^lofler 
SBu(^9 auc^ ein folc^er Strang 
Unb brac^ mit 92iefenäften 
3 um ^(aufenbad^ ^inaud. 

£) @tral)I be9 Sic^t«, bu bringefl 
^inab in jebe ©ruft, 
O ©eifi ber Seit, bu ringefl 
C^inauf in Sid^t unb ^uft. 



%m 3Rün|lerturm, bem grauen, 
!S)a fielet man grog unb Hein, 
$ier Seamen eingetjauen ; 
@ebulbig trägt'« ber «Stein. 
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(Sinfl ftomm bie luft'gen Bd^ntdtn 
(Sin 3Rufenfo^n ^eran, 
@a^ au9 nod^ aÜen (Sden, 
$ub bann gu metgetn an. 

$on feinem ©dotage Inittern 
!S)ie l^eÜen ^^unfen auf; 
2)en 2urm burc^fa^rt ein 3it*<ni 
i^om ©runbfiein bid gum ^nauf; 

2)a gucft in feiner ©rube 
(SrttJin«, be« SWeifler«, @taub, 
S)a \)aVit bie @(o(fenfiube, 
!S)a raufd^t man({| fleinem Sanb ; 

3m großen S3au ein @firen, 
%\^ n)0Üt' er tounberbar 
%u9 feinem @tamm gebären, 
SBad nnüoüenbet tt)ar. 

2)er 92ame n)ar gefd^rieben, 
Son menigen gefannt ; 
2)o(^ ifl er fle^n geblieben 
Unb löngfi mit $retd genannt. 

S$er ifl noc^, ber ftd^ ttmnbert, 
2)a6 i^m ber Xurm erbrö^nt, 
!S)em nun ein ^alb Sal^r^unbert 
!J)ie SBelt be« @c^önen tönt?* 

* Vuf ber Plattform beft Stra^burger SRünflerS fielet unter oielen 
au^ Ooet^eS 9lame son feinen afabemifcl^en Sauren ^er einge^auen. 
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Sud aie(. 

(Sd JQgt' ein Säger frü^ am Xag 
(Sin 9te( bun^ SBalber unb Kuen, 
!S)a fQ^ et au9 bent ©arten^ag 
(Sin rofig SD^tägbletn f(!^anen. 

SBa« if! gef^e^n bent guten $ferb? 
^t e« ben gug Derlejjet? 
S3a9 ifl gefc^e^n bent Soger toert, 
^ag er nic^t nte^r mft unb ^t^et? 

2)a9 S{el|Iein rennet immer no(^ 
Über ^rg unb S^al fo bange. 
$alf an, bu feltfam Xiedein bo(^I 
S)er 35ger Dergag bi(^ lange. 



Set tueifte |>irfc^« 

CI« gingen brei 3&ger n)o^t auf ben 8irf(^, 
@ie h)oIlten erjagen ben tt)eigen ^irf<!^. 

@ie legten ftd^ unter ben Tannenbaum, 
2)a l^atten bie brei einen feltfamen £raum. 

2)cr erjle. 

„mt fiat geträumt, i(^ tlopf auf ben SßvL\^, 
2)a raufd^te ber $ir{c^ l^eraud, ^ufc^, ^ufd^!'' 
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2)er itotitt. 

„Wnh a\9 er {prong tnit ber ^ttnbe (^eHaff, 
2)a brannf i^ t^n auf bad geH, plff, paff !" 

2) c r b r i 1 1 e. 

,,Unb atd i(^ ben $trf(!^ an ber (Srbe fa^, 
2)a flieg i(^ luflig ind ^orn, trara!" 

@o lagen fte ba unb fprad^en bie brei, 
2)a rannte ber toti^t $irfc^ Dorbei. 

Unb eV bie brei Säger il^n red^t gefe^n, 
@o toax er bat^on über Xiefen unb $5^'n« 

$uf(!^, ^uf(^! piff, paff! trara! 



S3or feinem ^eergefolge ritt 
S)er fü^ne $elb $ara(b ; 
@ie gogen in be9 iERonbed @(^ein, 
!SDur(i^ einen n)i(ben SJalb. 

@ie tragen mant^' erlampfte gal^n', 
!S)ie l|0(i) tm SBinbe niallt, 
@ie fingen monc^ie« @iege«Ueb, 
!S)ad burd^ bie $erge ^attt, 

^ad raufd^et, lanfd^et im (Sebfifd^? 
Sad n)iegt ftc^ auf bem ^aum? 
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SBad fenlet au9 ben Solfen ftc^ 
Unb taucht quo @trome9 ^Bä^anm? 

fBa9 tuirft mit Blumen um unb um? 
SEßae fingt fo »onniglid^? 
6Ba« tauget burd^ ber Krieger 9{ei^n, 
ed^mingt auf bie Stoffe fxdi? 

9Bae (ofl fo fanft unb fügt fo ffig 
Unb \filt fo Unb umfagt? 
Unb nimmt ba9 @(!^n)ert unb gie^t Dom 9{og 
Unb lägt nic^t 9{u^' no(^ 9{afl? 

(5« tfl ber di^tn leidste @(^ar: 
$ier ^i(f t lein SBiberflanb : 
@(4on fmb bie j^rieget aU ba^in, 
@inb aU im geentanb. 

iRur er, ber ^efte, blieb gurüd, 
SDer fü^ne $e(b ^aralb: 
(Sr ifi t)om Wirbel bid gur @o^r 
3n garten ®tal|I gefd^nattt. 

9ia feine Krieger ftnb entrüdtt, 
jDq liegen ^d^tvert unb <Sc^ilb; 
S)ie ?Roffe, lebig i^rer 5>erm, 
@ie ge^n im SBalbe n?ilb. 

3n großer Xrauer ritt üon bann 
S)er flolge $elb ^aralb; 
dv ritt allein im iU^onbenfd^ein 
SB^Qljl burd^ ben loeiten ^a(b. 
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Som Seifen raufd^t ed frifd^ unb Har: 
Gr f^ringt t)om 9{offe {c^neQ, 
(Sr jt^naüt üom Raupte ftci^ ben {^elm 
Unb trinit Dom füllen OueH: 

^oäi, tüit er faum ben !S)urfl geflittt, 
^erfagt i^m ^rm unb ®ein; 
(Sr mug ftc^ fe^en auf ben getd, 
(Sr nidt unb fd^lummert ein. 

(Sr fd^fummert auf bemfelben @tetn 
@(^on manche ^unbert Sa^r', 
2)a« $au|)t gefenlet auf bic Srufl, 
3J2it grauem ®art unb $aar. 

SBann SU^e guden, Bonner roüt, 
®ann @turm erbraufl im ^alb, 
2)ann greift er träumenb nad^ bem @d^n)ert^ 
2)er alte ^elb $aralb. 



aRerliti bet aSUbe. 

«n J?orl SWa^er. 

jj)u fenbefl, greunb, mir Sieber 
»Ott frifd^er 2Bolbe«Iu|l, 
2)u regtep gerne trieber 
9lud^ mir ble S)id^tcrbrufl ; 
S)u geigjl an fd^att'gcr ©albe 
ÜRir ben befd^itftcn @ee, 
3)u (odefl ou« bem SBatbe 
3um ©ab ein fd^eue« 9le]^: 
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Ob einem alten iSud^e 
8ring' ic^ bie @tunben ^in, 
!Z)od^ ffir^te nlc^t, i6) fuc^e 
mx trodne i93(üten brin ! 
^uxäi feine 3^il<n n)inbet 
(Sin grflner $fab ftc^ n)eit 
3n6 gelb ^inaud unb f(^n)inbet 
3n Salbedeinfamteit. 

'Da fii^t iD^erlin ber Silbe 
2lm ®ee auf ntoorgem @tein 
Unb flarrt nad) feinem ^i(be 
Sm bunfeln SBiberfc^ein ; 
(Sr ftc^t, n)ie er gealtet 
3m trüben S3eItgen)ü^I : 
$ter in ber SBilbnid n^altet 
3t|m neuer Äroft ©efül^I. 

^om ®rün, bad um il^n tauet, 
Sfl if)m ber «lid geftärft, 
!£)ag er S^ergang'ned ft^auet 
Unb künftige« ermerft; 
S)er 23alb in not^t'ger @tunbe 
$at um fein Dl)r gerauft^t, 
!S)ag ed in feinem ©runbe 
2)en ®elfl ber SSelt erlaufcj^t. 

2)ad SUb, ba9 um t^n tueitet, 
S)em flitten @oftc ga^m, 
(S8 fci^ricft empor, enteilet, 
l^eil ed ein $orn Dernal^nu 
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S^on rofc^em Sagertroffe 
SBlrb er l^intueggeffl^rt 
gent gu bed Königs ©d^Ioffe, 
S)er langfl nad^ i^m ge|f)ürt: 

,,®efegnet fel ber SWorgen, 
S)er bid^ ind $aud mir bringt, 
!S)en iU^ann, ber, und verborgen, 
2)en Vieren Seid^eit ftngt! 
3Bo^l mod^ten mir erfal^ren, 
SBad iene ^pxüd^t mert, 
2)ie bid^ feit ntand|en 3a^ren 
2)er SBalbe«fd^atten le^rt. 

„Sf^irflt urn ben ?auf ber ©terne 
^tV id) gu fragen an: 
am kleinen prüff tc^ gerne, 
Sie ed um bid) getrau. 
S)u fommfl In blefer grii^c 
SWir ein (berufner ^er; 
2)u lofefl o^ne 9J2ü^e, 
Sot)on bad $au^t mir fd^mer: 

„®ort, wo ble ginben büjlem, 
^ernal^m ic^ biefe 92ad^t 
(Sin ^(aubern unb ein glüflem, 
2öie ttjenn bie ?lebe ttjat^t 
2)ie Stimmen gu erfunbcn, 
faufc^t' id) ^inab öom Sffiatt, 
2)od^, niä^nt' ic^ fie gefunben, 
®o fd)Iug bie ^^a^tigatt. 



152 (Rtbidfte. 



„mn frag* idi bl(^, o Tltifttx, 
9Ber bei ben Sinben koar: 
jDir motten beine ®eifier 
®tf^imt9 offenbar, 
!3)ir ftngt'd ber $ögel j!e^(e, 
2)ie blotter ffiufein'« bir. 
^pvidi ol)ne iS(^eu, Der^e^Ie 
iRid^t«, tvad bu fc^aueß, mir!'' 

!S)er ^Önig flelit umgeben 
$on feinem ^ofgeftnb'; 
3u SD^orgen grügf i^n eben 
@ein rofenblü^enb ^inb. 
9RerUn, ber unerfd^rocfen 
!S)en j^reid gemuflert ^at, 
9{immt and ber Jungfrau Socfen 
(Sin parted Sinbenblatt: 

„2a^ mlc^ bie« »latt bir xtiä^en, 
Sie«, $err, nja« e« bir fagtl 
SBem nic^t an folc^em ^tiiitn 
©enug, ber fei befragt, 
Ob er in ^önigd^aQen 
3e S3tätter regnen fal^; 
2Bo üinbenMätter fallen, 
2)a ifl bie Jinbe nal^'. 

„S)u l^afl, $err, am steinen 
SWein SSiffen ^jeuf erprobt ; 
aWög' e« bir fo erfd^einen, 
S)ag man ed billig lobt I 
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Sofi' id) aud einem 2a\ihe 
2)ein mt]tl bir fo balb, 
$ie( grög're 15ft, ba9 glaube, 
!S)er bic^tbekubte Salb/' 

!S)er ^ontg f!e^t unb fc^meiget, 
2)ie £od|ter glül^t üoit ©d^am. 
3)er flolje @e^er fleiget 
$inab, k)on )do er fam. 
(Sin $ivf(i^, ben mo^I ec fennet, 
C^arrt oor ber ^rücfe fein 
Unb nimmt i^n auf unb rennet 
2)urd^ gelb unb @trom malbein« 

^erfunlen lag im Tloo\t 
Tttxün, bo(^ tönte lang' 
%m einer ^albftuft @(^oge 
9^oc^ feiner Stimme ^lang. 
^ud^ bort ift langft nun ^^riebe ; 
Sd^ aber gmeifle nit^t, 
Xa% greunb, an« beinem Siebe 
ayeerlin ber SSilbe fprid^t. 



ÄaUip^ene«, ein Süngling gu 2lt^en, 
Äam einft nad^ einer burc^gcfd^märmten 'aflad)t, 
!S)en meüen ^pl^eufrang umd n)ilbe ^aar, 
^intaumelnb in ber S^ämmerung, nac^ $au«, 
Gr felber toie bie S)ämm'rung hjüfl unb bleid^. 



IM (gebleute. 

%\9 nun ber 2)iener nad^ bem ©d^tafgemacj^ 
3^m leuchtet burd^ ben ^o^en Säulengang, 
2)a tritt mit ein« im üoUen gacfelfc^ein 
S)e9 Sacd^u« götttid^ äJ^annorbilb ^eroor, 
ÜBon fd^öpferif^er SD^eifler^anb geformt. 
3n OugenbffiQe ^ebt jtd^ bie ©eflalt ; 
SCud reichem, long l^inh^aQenbem @eIo(f 
(Srglöngt bad feingemolbte Sd^uttempaar, 
Unb unterm @d^atten üppigen ®ef(ed^t9 
$on 9{ebenlaub unb fd^meQenber Xraubenfrud^t 
(Srfd^eint bad runbe, blü^enbe ©eftd^t. 
@rj(^rodfen fö^rt tattift^ened gurflct 
$or ber @r{(^einung ^errlic^feit unb ©lang ; 
3^m ifl; a(d ^ätte mit bem S^^rfudftab 
2)er ©Ott bie ©time jlrafenb i^m berührt, 
9Id fpräc^e gümenb ber belebte ÜJ^unb: 
„^a9 fpuffl bu ^ier, bu niantenbed ©efpenfl, 
@rebfc^er <Sd^atten, fraftlod jtmibetaubt? 
!S)u l^afl ben ^eit'gen Qpljm mir entn^ei^t, 
2)u nenneft freöelnb meinen ^riefter birf|; 
$inh)eg öon mir! 3c^ fenne beiner nid^t. 
3t^ bin bie güUe fd^affenber 9^atur, 
S)ie pd^ befonber« in bem ebeln 5BIut 
2)er 9{ebe reit^ unb göttUd^ offenbart. 
SBiH euer hJüfte« treiben einen @ott, 
@o fuc^t i^n nid)t auf fonnigem Seingebirg', 
9^ein, fuc^t il^n brunten in be« §abe« 9f?o(^t!" 
S)er (^ott üerftummt, ber gorfcl ?ic^t erlijd^t, 
2)cr Süngting |döleirf)t beft^ömt in fein ®emoc^, 
@r nimmt öom ^aupt ben lüelfen ©p^eufranj, 
Unb ftitt in be« ©emüte« 3nnerflem 
«eft^möret er ein ^eilige« ©elübb'. 
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Q^ott bett fielen 3^4^tiibettt. 

3ci^ ?ennc ftebcn lufl'ge ©rüber, 
@lc ftnb ble burliigjicn im Ort ; 
!S)ie fc^muren l^bc^Ud^, niemals h^ieber 
3u nennen ein getriffe« ©ort, 
3n fetnerlel SBeifc, 
md^t taut unb ntd^t (eife. 



e« t|l ba« gute SBörtlein „SBaffer," 
2)orin bocft fonjl fein Irge« fledt. 
Sie lommt'« nun, bag bie tt)ilben proffer 
2)ie« fc^Ut^te ©ort fo mot^tig fd^redft? 
SWerft auf I id) Berit^te 
2)ie ©unbergeff^id^te. 



@injl l^örten jene burfl'gen @ieBen 
SBon einem fremben St6)X\im\ian, 
@d fei am SBalbgebirge briiben 
(Sin neued SBirtS^aud aufgetl^an, 

2)a fliegen fo reine, 

@o »ilrgigc SBeine. 



Um einer guten ^rcbigt trtllen 

$ött' feiner fid^ üom ^latj bemegt, 

3)od) gilt e«, @Iäfer gut gu füllen, 

3)ann jtnb bie SBurfcfje gleicfj erregt. 

,,3(uf, taffet uns njanbern!" 

Stuft einer bem anbcrn. 



166 ethidfit. 

&t nKinbfni tfifHg mit bent grfi^ ; 
fßalh fteiqt bie €onne brfidenb ^ifir 
2)te 3ungf kc^^t, bie 2ipptn gluten, 
Unb Don ber ^tirne rinnt ber @(^n9eig: 

Xü riefelt fo ^fU 

$om gelfen bie CneHe. 

SBie trinten fie in lioflen 3ii0^I 
jS)o4 M fie taum ben Xntfi gefHQt, 
^)eugen fie i^r äRiB^^^^^ugeu, 
3)ag ^ier nic^t SSein, nnr SStoffer qniSt : 

„O fabe« ^tränte! 

O ärmliche ^c^menle!" 

3n feine ipieloenoob'nen <^nge 
9{immt je^t ber fBalb bie ^ilger anf. 
^kL fie^n ^e pI5^Ii4 im @ebrfinge, 
SertDorr'ned 2)itfi(^t ^emmt ben &tnf: 

@ie irren, fie fu(!^en, 

@ie ganlen unb fbu^n. 

!3)ertt)eil ^t fi(^ in finfi're SBetter 
!Dte fc^ivule ®onne tief lyer^üUt; 
<S(^on raujdit ber Siegen hmä^ bie Slfitter, 
(Sd gudt ber ^U^, ber S)onner bruflt ; 

!S)ann tommt t9 gefloffen, 

UnenbU(4 ergoffen. 

$alb n)irb ber gorfi gu taufenb Snfein, 
3a^ttofc @trömc brechen öor; 
^ier ^ilft tein Xoben, ^ilft fein Sßinfeln : 
(Sr mug ^inburc^, ber eble @^or. 
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D grünbU(!^e Saufe! 
O föpU^e Straufel 



$or alter« tDurben iERenfd^enlinber 
$emanbe(t oft in CueU unb glug ; 
^näf unfre fteben arme ©ünber 
Sebro^t ein gleicher ^otterf(!^tug : 

@le triefen, fte fd^metten, 

^U koürben fte Cuellen. 

^0, nte^r gefc^ioommen a(d gegangen, 
Gelangen fte gum SBalb ^inau9, 
S)o(^ feine @(^en!e {e^n fte prangen, 
@ie ftnb auf grabem ^eg naä^ ^u9: 

@(^on riefelt fo l^eUe 

S5om gelfen bie CueUe. 

2)a i^% aid ob fte raufc^enb fpred^e: 
,,S3ittfommen, faub're ^rflberfd^ar! 
3^r l)abt gefd^ma{)et, t^öric^t grec^e, 
SJ^ein SBaffer, bad euc^ labenb tvar; 

9{un feib i^r getrautet, 

2)a6 i^r baran benlet/ 



M 



@o tarn ed, bag bie fteben trüber 
2)a« Söaffer fürrf)teten ^infort 
Unb bag fte fdimuren, niematö toithet 
3u nennen bad üermünfc^te SBort, 
3n Jeinerlei SBeife, 
9^id)t laut unb ni(^t leife. 
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2)fr iirage @raf »on (iceter«, er fle^t Dor feinem ^n«, 
(Er fte^t am frönen SRorgen mett in« ©ebirg' (inau9, 
<Sr fle^t bie gelfenbomer Derffärt im golbnen @tra^( 
Unb b&nraiemb mitten inne bad grünfle 9I^nt^(: 

^£) fOpt, grfine 9[())e, koie gie^f« nac^ bir mic^ ^in! 
Seglfidt, bie bi^ befahren, ^erg^irt* unb ©ennerin! 
Cft fa^ i(^ fonf! ^tnfiber, empfanb ni(!^t $!eib no(^ ?ufl, 
S)o(!^ ^eute bringt ein ©e^nen mir in bie tiefjie IBmft" 

Unb na^' unb na^er ftingen «S^almeien an fein D^r : 
2)ie Wirtinnen nnb $irten, fie iie^n gur Surg empor, 
Unb auf bed ^c^Ioffed Stafen ^bt an ber dtingeltanj, 
!Z)ie »eigen "ärmel fd^immern, bunt fbittem Sanb unb ^anj» 

^er ©ennerinnen iüngfie, fc^Iant toie ein 9)'{aienrei9, 
(Srfagt bie ^anb bed @rafen, ba mug er in ben ^ei9; 
@d fd^Unget i^n ber Steigen in feine SBirbel ein: 
,,^ei! junger @raf Don dreier«, gefangen mugt bufein!" 

(Sie raffen i^n Don Rinnen mit ©prung unb Steigenlieb, 
@it tanken burd^ bie !^örfer, n)o @Ueb ftd^ rei^t an ®Ueb, 
@ie tangen über ÜRatten, fie tangen burd^ ben S3a(b, 
Sid fernhin auf ben 'ätptn ber ^eUe ^(ang Der^allt. 

©c^on fielgt ber gleite SKorgen, ber britte fc^on ttJirb Har : 
,,So bleibt ber @raf Don dreier«? 3fi er üerfc^otten gar?" 
Unb tolcber finft gum %\>tnh ber fc^wülen @onne ?auf: 
S)a bonncrt'd im ©ebirge, ba gie^n bie ©etter auf. 
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©eborflen ifl bie 98oI!e, ber ^a^ pm @trom gefd^tDettt, 
Unb atö mit iä^em ©traute ber ®U^ bie SRadjt ert)ettt, 
^a geigt jtt^ in ben Strubeln ein ^ann, ber tvogt unb 

ringt, 
$19 er ben Sfi ergriffen unb ftc^ an9 Ufer fd(|h)ingt: 

,,2)a bin i(i^. SBeggerlffen au« eurer ©erge <Bä)o% 
3m Xangen unb im @(^tt)ingen ergriff mit^ ©turmgeto« ; 
3^r alle feib geborgen in $ütf unb gelfenf^att: 
9{ur mt(^ l)at fortgeft^kuemmet bed ^olfenbruc^d ®en)alt. 

„?eb' ttjo^t, bu grüne Sllpe mit beiner frol^en @(i^arl 
?ebt iDo^l — brei fel'ge Xage, ba i(^ ein ©irte toar I 
O! nid^t bin idi geboren gu folc^em ^arabied, 
3(u8 bem mit S3Ufee«fIomme bc« Fimmel« 3orn mid^ njie«. 

„2)u frifc^e 3(Ipenrofe, rü^r' nimmer meine ^anb ! 
3c^ fülir«, bie !oIte SBoge, fte lofd^t nic^t biefen «raub. 
3)u gouberifdier Steigen, lod' nimmer mid^ ^inau«! 
iRimm micl| in beine SWauem, bu öbe« ©rafen^anö ! " 



3118 ^aifer ^Rotbart lobefam 
3um l^eirgen i^anb gegogen fam, 
2)a mußf er mit bem frommen ^eer 
S)urd^ ein ©ebirgc njüfl unb teer. 
S)ajetb(t er^ub fxä) große 9^?ot, 
Siel @teine gab'« unb ttjenig ©rot, 
Unb mand^er beutfcf)e 9?eiter«mann 
©at bort ben Xrunf fxdj abget^an; 
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Unb al« ft bie gfilbnen (Sporen i^nt gab, 
!3)a {(^leubert'd i^n toilb in ben @trom ^inab. 

SRit %xm, mit fj\i% er rubert unb ringt: 
Der fc^n^ere ganger i^n nieber)tt»ingt. 



Sung ©iegfrieb toax ein flotger ^nab', 
(S^tng üon be9 93ater9 ®urg ^erab, 

Sont' rofien nici^t in i^aterS $)an«, 
SoQt' manbern in otte SBelt ^inau«. 

i^egegnet' i^m ntanc!^ Skitter tt»ert 
Tin feflem @d|ilb unb breitem ^d)totxt 

@iegfrieb nur einen @tecfen trug; 
!£)ae toax i^m bitter unb leib genug. 

Unb a(9 er ging im fingern Sa(b, 
^am er gu einer <S(^miebe balb. 

!S)a fal) er (Sifen unb @ta^I genug; 
(Sin luftig (Jener (flammen fc^lug. 

,,0 SWeifler, liebfter 3J?cifter mein, 
goß bu mi(^ beinen Ö^efetlen |ein 
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,,Unb le^r" bu tnid^ mit f^fig unb %6)t, 
SBie man bie guten @(^tt»erter mad^t!'' 

@iegfrieb ben {>ammer toolfi fd^iDtngen !unnt: 
(Sr fdflug ben ^[mbog in ben ®mnb ; 

(Sr fd^tug, bag iDeit ber SBalb erllang 
Unb alle« (Stfen in ©tücfe fprang. 

Unb Don ber leisten (Stfenflang' 
SD'^ac^t' er ein (Bdjtotxt fo breit unb tang: 

,,92un ^ah' id^ gefci^miebet ein gute« ©d^toert, 
9{un bin id^ toit anbre ^itUv totxt; 

„9htn fd^tag' id^ toie ein anbrer $elb 
2)le ^liefen unb ©rad^en in SBalb unb gelb.^ 



ftleitt aiolattb. 

grou SBert^a fag in ber gelfenfluft, 
®ie tlagt' i^r bittere« ?o« ; 
Älein ajolanb fpielt' in freier 2uft, 
2)e9 ^(age mar nic^t grog. 

„O ^5nig ^arl, mein iiBruber ^el^r, 
O bag id) flo^ oon birl 
Urn lUebe lieg id^ ^rad^t unb (gl^r', 
il^un gürnfi bu {d|redtltc^ mir. 



W* <5eM<^te. 

,,0 SRllon, tneln ©entail fo füg, 
2)le glut öcrfd^tong mir hidj. 
2)ie id^ urn Siebe aUe« (ieg, 
S»un lägt ble ?tebe ml(^. 

,,Äfein «olanb, bu mein teure« Älnb, 
9^nn e^r* unb Siebe mir, 
Äletn 9loIanb, !omm herein gefc^tolnb! 
iWein Xrofl fommt att Don blr. 

,,Ä(ein aiolanb, ge^ jur @tabt ^Inab, 
3u bitten urn ©peif unb Xranf ; 
Unb toer bir gibt eine «eine @aV, 
2)em tt)ünf(^c ®otte« 3)Qn!I" 

3)er Äönig Staxi jur Xafel fag 
3m golbnen JRitterfaal ; 
3)ie 2)iener liefen o^n' Unterlag 
SWit ©d^üffel unb «ßofal. 

©on glöten, ©aitenfpiel, ©efang 
Söarb jebe« ^erj erfreut, 
2)oc^ reld|te nit^t ber ^eHe «lang 
3« ©crtfia« (5infam!eit. 

Unb braugen in be« ©ofe« ^ei«, 
2)a fagen ber ©ettler öiel; 
S)ie labten ftd^ an Xranf unb ©peif 
aWe^r, al« am ©aitenfpiel 

2)er Äönig fd|out in i^r ®ebr5ng' 
SBo^l burd^ bic offne Z^v, 
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^a brücft ft(i^ bur(^ bie biegte S^eng' 
(gin feiner Änab* ^erfür. 

2)e9 Knaben ^lelb ifl h)unberbar, 
SJierfarb jujammengeftücft, 
2)o(^ tveilt er nici^t bet ber ^ettterfd^ar, 
$erauf gum @aa( er bUcft. 

herein gum <Saat flein 9{olanb tritt, 
311« wör'« fein eigen ^au«; 
(Sr ^ebt eine @(^üffel ))on Stfd^e« aRitt' 
Unb trägt fte tlumm ^inaud. 

S)er ^önig benft : „2Ba« muß id^ fe^n? 
2)a8 iji ein fonbrer ©raud^." 
2)od^ n)eil er'« rul^ig lögt gefd|el^n, 
(So laffen'd bie anbent aud^. 

a^ fiunb nur an eine Keine ^tiV, 
^lein S^otanb fel)rt in ben @aal: 
(gr tritt jum Äönlg ^in mit @ir 
Unb fagt feinen ®otb)}otaL 

,,©eiba! l^atf an, bu fedfer SBid^tl" 
2)er Äönig ruft e« taut: 
tlein 9^o(anb lägt ben l^ed^er nid^t, 
3um ^bnig auf er fd^aut, 

2)er Äönig erfl gar flnjler fol^, 
2)od^ lad^en mugf er batb : 
„2)u trittfi in bie golbne ^Vit ba 
Sie in ben grünen Salb ; 
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„X)u nitnm|i bte ©d^flffel Don A9nig« Xi\äi, 
!^ie man Spfel hxid^t t)om I6anm ; 
2)u l^olfl mie QU6 bem Bronnen frifc^ 
SUtrtne« roten 3Beine9 iBc^aunt.'' — 

„!S)ie ^fin'rin f(^9))ft an« bem Sronnen frifi^, 
!Z)ie brt(^t bie t^jfel t)om Sanm : 
aj^einer iD^utter giemet SUbbret unb gifd^, 
3^t roten Sßetne6 @(^oum." — 

„3tl betne SKutter fo ebtc !Dam', 
Sie bu berü^mft, mein ^inb, 
(So ^at fie nn)^I ein (Sd^log luftfam 
Unb flattlii^ ^ofgeftnb'? 

,,@ag* an; mer ifl benn i^r Srud^feg? 
©afl' on, tt)er i|l l^r @(i^enf ?" — 
,,2Reine recite ^anh ift i^r Srud^feg, 
ajfJeine linfe, bie Ifl i^r ©d^enl," — 

„@ag' an, tüer ftnb bie 2öäC^ter treu?" — 
,,iWeine Slugen btau aüflunb'.'' — 
„2>aq* on, wer ift i^r ©anger frei?" — 
„!J)er t|l mein roter SWunb." — 

„!Die !S)am' l^ot »ocfre 2)iener, trann, 
!S)o(i^ Uebt fte fonbre ^librei, 
SQ3ie 9{egenbogen onguld^oun, 
aWit garben mond^erlei," -— 

„^^ i^ob' begmungen ber Knaben od^t 
©on iebem SSiertel ber @tabt : 
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2)ie ^aben mir at« S^n9 gebrod^t 
«Icrfättig Xud^ jur ©at." — 

,,!Die !S)ame ^at na(!^ meinem @inn 
2)cn beflen !Diener ber SBelt. 
@ie ifl IDO^I ^ettlertonigin, 
®ie offne Xafct ^alt? 

„@o ebte !5)ame barf nic^t fern 
Son meinem ^ofe fein: 
3Bot)Iauf, brei !3)amen! auf, brei i^erm! 
gü§rt fte )u mir herein !" 

J!(ein 9io(anb trägt ben ißed^er flint 
$inau9 )um ^runtgemac^ ; 
S)rei 2)amen auf be« tönig« SBinf, 
!S)rei 9{itter folgen nac^. 

@« flunb nur an eine Heine SBeiV 
(S)er Äonig fd)out in bie gemO : 
!S)a lehren fd^on gurücf mit (Sir 
!S)ie !S)amen unb bie ^erm. 

2)er tönig ruft mit einemmal: 
„9i^ f^immel! fe^ ic^ reti^t? 
3d^ l^ah' üerfpottet im offnen <Saal 
Tttin eigene« ©efd^let^t! 

,,^ilf i^immeU ©d^ttjefler ©erta, bleich, 
3m grauen $ilgergen)anb ; 
$ilf Fimmel! in meinem $runffaal reid^ 
SDen i^ettelflab in ber ^anbl'' 
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grau iBerta fällt ju gfigen i^m, 
!Z)a9 bleiche Srauenbilb. 
!S)a refit ftc^ plö^Iid^ ber alte @rimm, 
(Sr bltcft fie an fo totlb. 



grau 9erta fenit bie flugen ft^neS, 
j^ein Sort )u reben ft(^ traut ; 
Aleln 9{oIanb ^ebt bie %n%tn f^tU, 
!Z)en £)^m begrügt er laut. 

2)a fpric^t ber Aonig in milbem Son: 
„&t\f auf, bu (Sd)n>efier mein, 
Um biefen, beinen lieben ©ol^n, 
@oa bir öergle^en fein." 

grau $erta §ebt ft(^ freubenboQ: 
,,?ieb I6ruber mein, iDol^tanl 
^lein 9toIanb bir üergelten foil, 
IBae bu mir ®ut'9 getrau | 

„@oQ kuerben feinem ^önig g(ei(!^ 
(Sin ^ol^e« $elbenbi(b, 
©on führen bie garb' k>on manci^em 9tei(i^ 
3n feinem i6anner unb ©c^ilb 

„@oII greifen in mond^ed ^onig^ Sifd^ 
iD^it feiner freien $anb, 
®oQ bringen gu $ei( unb (S^re frif(^ 
@eln feufgenb SWutterJanb/ 
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JRofaitb ec^KbttSget. 

!S)et j^dnig ^arl fag einfl gu Xifd^ 
3u Satiren mit ben ^nxfttn. 
Tlan fleQte Silbbret auf unb g{f(^ 
Unb lieg au(^ feinen bürflen; 
8iel ©olbgefd^irr Don Harem @(^ein, 
9nan(!^ roten, grünen (Sbelfietn 
@a^ man im @aa(e leuchten. 

2)a fprac^ $err ßarl, ber flarfe C^Ib: 
,3a9 foa ber eitle ©c^immer? 
S)ad befle ^(einob biefer ^ett, 
2)a9 fehlet und no4 immer: 
2)ied ^leinob, l^eQ »ie ©onnenfd^ein, 
(Sin »tiefe trägfd im ©d^ilbe fein, 
2:ief im Slrbennertoalbe." 

®raf Seid^arb, (Srgbifd^of Xntpin, 
^rr ^aimon, 9^aim9 t>on 8aiem, 
3RiIon Don ^nglant, ®raf ©arin, 
^ie tDoQten ba nici^t feiern: 
@ie ^aben (Sta^Igemanb begehrt 
Unb l^iegen fattein i^re $ferb', 
3u reiten nat^ bem 9iiefen. 

3ung 9{oIanb, @o^n be9 SD^ilon, fprad^: 
,,?ieb «ater, ^8rt! id^ bitte: 
9$ermeint 3^r mid^ ju jiung unb fd^toat^, 
2)ag id^ mit SRiefen flritte, 
2)od(| bin id^ nid^t gu h)ingig mel^r, 
(Su(^ na(^3Utragen C^uem ©peer 
@amt (Surem guten @d^i(be." 
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2)ie \td^9 ©enoffen ritten balb 
Sereint nadfi ben ^[rbennen, 
*S>oäi old fie (omen in ben SBafb, 
!S>a tpten fie ftd^ trennen. 
9{oIanb ritt ^interm Sater l^er: 
Sie too^I il^m n^ar, bed gelben <S^eer, 
De9 gelben @(^i(b )u tragen! 

®ei @onnenf(!^ein unb aRonbenUc^t 
Streiften bie tül^nen !S)egen, 
S)o4 fanben fte ben 9{iefen ntc^t 
3n Reifen noc^ ^^egen« 
3ur SOV^tttog^finnb' am üierten Sag 
2)e« ^ergog SRilon fc^Iafen lag 
3n einer (Ei(^e ©(fatten. 

9{oIanb fa^ in ber ^eme batb 
(Sin $lt^en unb ein ^^euc^ten, 
!S)at)on bie ©trauten in bem S33alb 
3)ie ©irf(^* unb 9^eV auffd^eud^ten. 
(Sr \alif e9 fam t)on einem @(^itb ; 
!3)en trug ein 9{iefe grog unb iDilb 
$om ®erge nieberfleigenb. 

9^otanb geba^f im i^ergen fein: 
,,2Ba« ifl ba« für ein ©c^rcden I 
@oQ i6) ben lieben $ater mein 
3m befien (Schlaf ermeden? 
@d iDac^et ia fein gute« $ferb, 
(S9 toa&it fein ®peer, fein @d^üb unb ©d^lDert, 
C^9 iDac^t 9{olanb ber junge/' 
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9tolanb bad @d^iDert gut @eite banb, 
^rm iU2Uond flatted SBaffenr 
!S)ie San^e nal^m er in ble $anb 
Unb t^at ben @(^ilb aufraffen. 
$erm äRüond ^og beflieg er bann 
Unb ritt erfi fa(^te burd^ ben £ann, 
2)en $ater nid^t ju n^ecfen. 

Unb aid er !am )ur getfenh^anb/ 
!S)a f^rad^ ber dttef mit ^ac^en : 
,,3Bad tDiU bodi biefer f(eine gant 
S[uf fotd^em 9loffe madden? 
®eln @d^tt)ert ifl jtt)ier fo tang aid er, 
Som Stoffe stellt ii^n fd^ier ber ^peex, 
2)er @d^ilb toitt i^n erbrüden/' 

3ung S^olanb rief: ,3ol^Iauf )um ©treit! 
^idj reuet nod^ bein 92e(!en. 
^h' idj bte Sartfd^e lang unb breit, 
^ann fie mid^ beffer becfen; 
(gin fleiner 9Wann, ein großed ^ferb, 
(Sin furger ^rm, ein langed ^d^koert, 
Tln^ eind bem anbem l^elfen." 

2)er SRiefe mit ber @tange fd^lug, 
^udlangenb in bie SBeite: 
3ung ^olanb fd^n^enfte fd^nell genüg 
@ein 9io6 noc^ auf bie (Seite. 
S)ie Sanj' er auf ben SRicfen fd^ttjang : 
^od) Don bem Sunberf^ilbe f^rang 
fliif 9{oIanb fie gurüde. 
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Snug Stolaitb na^m in großer ^{1 
!Da« ^(^toert in bribe ^nbe; 
!3)er 9iiefe nad^ bent feinen fagt', 
(Sr toat )n nnbe^enbe: 
9^it flinfem f^iebe ^ng Stolanb 
3^m nnterm @(^tlb bie Unfe ^nb, 
S)a6 ^nb unb Bd^iXh entrottten* 

!S)em 9tiefen ft^manb ber SD>hit ba^in, 
me i^m ber ed^ilb entriffen: 
Xa9 ^leinob, bad i^nt Stva\t Derlte^n, 
Wi^t* er ntit ©c^merjen miffen. 
3toar lief er glet^ bem @(^ilbe nac^, 
!Do4 9{oIanb in bad ^nie i^n {iac^, 
!S)ag er ^n ®oben fiürgte» 

^olanb i^n bei ben paaren griff, 
$ieb i^m bad ^aupt l^emnter: 
(Sin grower (Strom Don Slute Uef 
3nd tiefe Xtjal hinunter; 
Unb aud bed !£oten @(^tlb f^tnaäi 
9^olanb bad U(^te ^(einob brac^ 
Unb freute ftc^ am (Stance. 

!S)ann barg er'd nnterm bleibe gut 
Unb ging gu einem OueUe: 
!S)a mufc^ er ftd^ t)on @taub unb Slut 
®en)anb unb SBaffen l)cne. 
3urü(fe ritt ber jung' 9ioIanb 
!I)a^in, n)o er ben SBater fonb 
Sflo6) fc^Iafenb bei ber @i(i^e« 
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(Sr legt' ftd^ an be« Sater« @eif, 
$om @(i^Iafe felbfl bejn^ungett, 
^i9 in ber lüpfen 9[benbsett 
^crr aWilon aufgefprungen : 
,30(4' ctuf, toadj* auf, mein @o^n SRotanbl 
9^imm @d)ilb unb Sange fc^nett gur ^nb, 
2)ag iDir ben ^liefen fuc^enl'' 

@ie fliegen anf unb eilten fel^r, 
3u fd^weifen in ber SSJilbe. 
9{oIanb ritt l^interm $ater ^er 
SWit beffen @^eer unb @d^Ube. 
@ie lamen bolb gu jener @tätt', 
SBo 9eo(anb jüngfl geftritten ^ätf ; 
SDer 9tiefe lag im ®Iute. 

9{oIanb laum feinen 9ugen glaubt', 
^(9 ntti^t mel^r mar gu fti^auen 
2)ie linfe $anb, bagu bad $au^t, 
@o er i^m abgehauen, 
Sflit^t me^r be« 9liefen ©ci^ttjert unb @^eer, 
^u(^ nid|t fein @(i^Ub unb $arnif(4 me^r: 
9^ur 9{umt)f unb blut'ge ^lieber. 

ST^ibn befa^ ben grogen 9{um))f: 
„2Ba« ift ba« für 'ne Üeic^e ? 
iWan fte^t nod^ am gerl^au'nen @tumpf, 
^ie mäd|tig toax bie didjc, 
S)a9 ijl ber 5Riefe. grag' id^ mel^r? 
SSerfc^lafen l^ab' id^ @icg unb e^r', 
2)rum muß id^ ett)ig trauern." 
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®raf 9li(i^arb Tarn gu gug ba^er, 
®ing neben feinem $fetbe; 
2)ad trug bed 9{iefen fd^niere SBel^r, 
!Den ^amtft^ famt bent @d^njerte: 
,,2Ber fachen tDlU im njllben J^ann, 
Wlan6i SBaffenßüct no(^ finben !ann, 
3P mir gu öiel getnefen." 

„2)er ®raf ®arin t^ät feme fci^on 
2)en ©d^itb be« »liefen fci^wingen. 
,,3)er ^ot ben <Bd}ilh, be« ifl bie Äron', 
S)er ttjirb ba« Äleinob bringen." — 
,,S)en @c]^ilb l^ab' ic^, i^r lieben ^erml 
S)ad J!(einob ^ätt' id) gar gu gern : 
!S)o(i) ba« ifl oudgebrod^en." 

3ute(5t tl^ät man ^errn aWiton fel^n, 
S5er nad^ bem ©d^loffe tenlte; 
dt lieg bad 9l5g(ein (angfam ge§n, 
!^ad ^aupt er traurig fenfte. 
9lo(anb ritt l^interm Skater l^er 
Uub trug i^m feinen ftarfen @^eet 
^ufamt bem fejien ©d^ilbe. 

!S)od^ tt)ie fte famen t)or ha^ (^(i^Iog 
Unb gu ben ^erm geritten, 
aWad^t' er öon SSater« @d|ilbe loö 
2)en 3i^^öt in ber SKltten; 
3)a« ajiefentleinob fctjt* er ein : 
2)ad gab fo rounberffaren ©d^ein 
311« ttJie bie Ucbe @onne. 



1^« <6ebl<^te. 

Unb at« nun bitfe fftfU (9lnt 
3m e(^i(be a»i(oii« brannte 
2)a rief ber j^bnig froJ^eiirat : 
,,©fll aWilon »on «nglonte I 
2)er ^t ben «lefen übermannt, 
3^m abgefc^Iagen ^u^t unb ^nb, 
2)a« Älelnob i^m entriffen." 

^rr anUon ^atte ftd^ gemanbt, 
@a^ flaunenb aa bie ^elle : 
,,«olanb, fog' an, bu junger ganti 
©er gab blr bo«, ©efelle?^ — 
„Mm @ott, ^err »oter, jümt mir ni(^t, 
3)06 i(^ erft^fug ben groben SBl(^t, 
a)ertt)ell 3^r eben ft^Uefetl" 



-•o»- 



3)er Äönlg Äorl fu^r über 3Rcer 
arat fetnen gnjölf Oenoffen, 
3«m ^etl'gen ?onbe fleuert' er 
Unb ttjorb üom @turm üerflogen. 

2)0 fpro(^ ber W^ne ©clb «olonb : 
,,3(^ !onn luo^t feci^ten unb fd^irmen, 
2)oci^ ^ält mir blcfe Äun|l nlci^t jlonb 
SJor SBeHen unb üor ©türmen." 

3)onn fprod^ ©err ©olger ou« S)onemorf: 
/,3d^ lonn bie ©orfe fti^Iogen — 
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Sa9 l^ilft mir bae, iDenn a(fo fiart 
3)ic SSlnb' unb Bellen jagen?" 

$err DUüer n^ar aud^ ntd^t fro^, 
@r fal^ auf feine Söe^re : 
,,(Sd ifl mir um mid^ felbfl nid^t fo, 
2ßie um bie «Itefläre." 

S)ann fprad^ ber fd^Umme ©anelon 
(ßx \pvadi ed nur t)erfio^ten) : 
„SBär' id^ mit guter %xi baöon, 
SWöd^f eudft ber Xeufel %oTen/' 

(Srgbifd^of Xur)3in feufgte fel^r: 
„mv ftnb bie ®otte«flreiter, 
Äomm, Uebfler ^eilanb, über ba« SWeer 
Unb fü^r* une gnobig »eiterl" 

@raf 9{id^arb O^nefurd^t ^ub an: 
„3^r ©eifter au8 ber ^oHe, 
3d^ \)aV eud^ mand^en S)ienfl getrau : 
Sefet ^elft mir öon ber ©telle I" 

$err iRaimed biefen ^u9f))rud^ tf^at: 
„@d^on öielen riet id^ l^euer, 
^oä) füge« Staffer unb guter ^at 
@inb oft gu ©d^iffe teuer." 

S)a fprad^ ber graue $err 9lioI: * 
„3d^ bin ein alter S)egen 
Unb mod^te meinen lOeid^nam tt)ol^I 
2)erelnfl In« ^rodCne legen." 
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& mar ^rr iBni, etn Slitter fein, 
2)er fing too^I an gu fingen: 
„Sä) tooUi', id) tDär" ein Sögelein : 
SBoHt' mi(^ gu Stebc^en fc^n^ingen.'' 

Xa \pvcLd) ber eMe ®raf ®arein: 
,,(3^ott ^elf und au9 ber ^(i^merel 
Sd^ trinr t)tel lieber ben roten SBein 
m^ Staffer in bem Speere.'' 

^xt Lambert fprac^, ein 3flngUng fri(d^: 
,,@^ott moU' un9 nlc^t uergeffenl 
«6' lieber felbfi 'nen guten gif(^, 
(Statt bag ntid^ gifc^e freffen.'' 

2)a fprad^ $err ©ottfrieb (obefan: 
,,3d^ laff^ mir'« ^alt gcfatten; 
9Ran ridjitet mir nld^t anber« an 
9(19 meinen Srflbem allen.'' 

• 

!S)er ^5nig ^arl am ©teuer fag; 
!S!)er ^at lein SBort gefprod^en: 
(Sr lenft ba« ©c^iff mit fefiem Tla% 
9i9 ft(^ ber ©türm gebrod^en. 



•o« 



^aittefer. 

9{ormannen^ergog ^i(^e(m fprad^ einmal: 
„SBer finget in meinem $of unb in meinem @aal? 
SBer finget k)om 9)^orgen bis in bie f|)äte 9^ad^t 
®o UebUc^, baß mir ba« ^erj im ?elbe lai^t?" — 
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,,!S)a9 ifl ber Saittefer, bet fo gerne fingt 
3m $ofe, hjonn er bad ^ah am ©rannen fd^tolngt, 
3m <SaaIe, mann er bad ^euer fc^üret nnb fac^t, 
Sann er abenb9 fid) legt nnb n^ann er morgend ern^ad^t." 

jDer ^ergog fprad^ : „3d^ l^ab' einen guten Äned^t, 
!S)en S^aiQefer; ber bienet mir fromm unb rec^t; 
@r treibt mein ^ah unb fd^üret mein geuer gut 
Unb fmget fo l^ett : bad l^öl^et mir ben iDlut." 

3)a fprad^ ber Soittefer : „Unb wäf ici^ frei, 
$iel beffer n^ollt id) bleuen unb fingen babei. 
Sie n)ottt' id^ bienen bem $ergog l^od^ gu $ferbl 
Sie moüt' id^ fingen unb ftingen mit (^c^Kb unb mit 
©d^njert !" 

i«id^t lange, fo ritt ber Salttefer In« ®efi(b' 
^uf einem ^ol^en ^^ferbe mit ©d^mert unb mit <S(^lIb. 
S)e« ^ergogd ©d^toefler fd^aute öom S^urm Ind gelb ; 
@le fprad^ : „S)ort rettet bei @ott ein flottUd^er $elb." 

Unb a(d er ritt öorüber an granteln« 2^urm, 
!J)a fang er batb tole ein ?üftleln, balb toit ein @turm. 
@le fpradji : ,,2)er finget, ba« Ifl eine l^errlldje ?ufl : 
(5« gittert ber !Eurm, unb e« gittert mein $erg In ber 
©rafl." 

2)er $ergog SU^elm ful^r tool^l über ba« SKeer, 
@r fu^r nac^ ßngeUanb mit geujaltlgem ©eer» 
@r fprang öom @d^lffe ; ba fiel er auf ble ©anb : 
„$el !" rief er, „Id^ faff' unb ergreif bld^, (gngettanb l" 
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Htö nun bad iRormannen^eer gum ©türme fd^ritt, 
2)er cble Xalffefer öor bcn ^crgog ritt: 
^.äJ^and^ Sä^rtein ^ab' id^ gefungen unb treuer gefd^ürt, 
Wlauä) 3ä^r(ein gefungen unb ©d^mert unb lOange gerührt. 

,,Unb iicih* id^ (Su(^ gebleut unb gefungen ju ^anf, 
3uerft qI9 ein ^ed^t unb bann aid ein dritter frant, 
@o tagt mi(^ baS entgelten am heutigen Sag : 
Vergönnet mir auf bie geinbe ben erflen <Sd^(ag V 

^er S^aiKefer ritt t)or attem 9?ormannen]^eer 
2luf einem l^o^en ^ferbe mit ^d^totxt unb mit @^)eer; ' 
(Sx fang fo ^errtid^; bad Kang über ^aflingdfelb ; 
13$on 9{oIanb fang er unb mand^em frommen ^e(b. 

Unb atd bad fRoTanbdtieb toit ein (Sturm erft^oK, 
S)a toaUttt manäj panier, mand^ ^erge fd^rooU, 
S)a brannten Skitter unb Susannen Don l^o^em ^Jbii: 
!S)er XaiQefer fang unb fd^ürte bad geuer gut. 

2>ann fprengt' er l^inein unb führte ben erfien @to6, 
SDaüon ein englifd^er Flitter gur @rbe fd^og ; 
!Dann fd^n^ang er bad @d^mert unb führte ben erfien 

©d^Iag, 
!S)ak)on ein englifd^er 9litter am ^oben lag. 

9^ormannen fa]^en% bie l^arrten nid^t aHgu lang': 
@ie brad^en l^ereln mit ©efd^rei unb mit @d^i(berf(ang. 
^eil faufenbe Pfeile, Kirrenber @d^tt)crterfd^tag l 
33id ^aratb fiel urib fein tro^iged ^eer erlag. 
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^err ^il^efm flaifte fetn banner auf« blutige ^t% 
Sumltten bcr 2:otcn fpannt' er fein ©t^tlt: 
!S)a fag er am 3Ra^Ie, ben golbnen $otol in ber $anb, 
9uf bent Raupte ble ^önigdfrone Don (SngeQanb : 

,,aRein tapfrer 3:aiaefer, fontm, trinl' mir ©efd^eib I 
2)u ^afl mir ölet gefungen in ?ieb' unb in 2ctb: 
^od) ^eut' im $afting9felbe bein @ang unb bein ^(ang, 
2)er tönet mir in ben Ol^ren mein lebenlang." 



9ia9 ®IM Mtt ebett^nff. 

Son (Sben^aK ber junge Sorb 
Sägt fd(|mettern gefltrommetenfc^att, 
@r l|ebt ftd^ an be9 Sifd^ed ^orb 
Unb ruft in trunfner @äfle ©c^toaQ: 
„9iun ^er mit bem ©lüde oon eben^attl" 

!S)er @(i^enl üernimmt ungern ben @prud|, 
S)e9 $aufe9 aUefler SafaK, 
9^immt gbgernb aud bem feibnen Suc^ 
!S)ad l^o^e Srinlglad oon ^riftatt ; 
@ie nennen'^ bad &\üd oon @ben^att. 

S)arauf ber Sorb: ,,!S)em ®la9 jum $rei9 
@d^enf 9{oten ein and Portugal!'' 
mt ^änbegittem giegt ber @rei9 : 
Unb purpurn Sid^t koirb überall; 
(gd flra^U and bem (^tüde üon (Sben^aS. 
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!S)a f^rtd^t bet ^orb unb fd^toingfs babei: 
„'S>it9 ®(ad Don leud^tenbem Stxij^aU 
&ah meinem 9^n am OueQ bie get; 
!2)rein fc^rieb fte: ,^ommt bie9 ®la9 gu S<^I(, 
ga^r' too^l bann, o ©lad Don (Sben^QI« 

,,(Sin ^eld^gtad tt)arb }um So9 mit gug 
2)em freub*gen @tamm Don (Sben^att: 
^tr {(i^türfen gem in DoKem ^vlq, 
SBir läuten gem mit lautem @(^aK. 
@togt an mit bem ®Ifl(fe Don Sben^aQ!'' 

(Srft {(ingt e« milbe, tief unb DoS, 
®Ieid^ bem @e{ang ber S^ad^tigaK, 
!S)ann toit bed SBalbflromd taut ©eroS, 
3ule|jt erbrb^nt toit !S)onner^att 
2)a9 ^errlic^e (Bind Don (Sbenl^aH. 

,,3um $orte nimmt ein lü^n ©efc^Ied^t 
®i(^ ben gerbred^Ud^en Äriflatt? 
(Sr bauert länger fci^on^ aid red^t : 
©togt an! ma btefem fräft'gen ?rall 
^erfud^' id^ bad ®Iüdt Don Sbenl^aK/' 

Unb aid bad Xrinfgtad gettenb fpringt, 
@))rtngt bad (BttooW mit jlal^em ^naH, 
Unb and bem 9lig bie ^^lamme bringt; 
2)ie ©äfle ftnb gerftoben aQ' 
SD^it bem brec^enben @Iüdte Don Sben^aH. 

@in pürmt ber geinb mit ©ranb unb SWorb, 
!2)er in ber iRac^t erfiieg ben ^aU: 
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8om ®d)totxtt f&nt ber junge iBorb, 
$ä(t in ber $anb nod^ ben ^rtfiaU, 
S)a9 gerfprungene ®Iüd t)on (Sben^aH. 

9m aJtorgen irrt bee ®(i^enl allein, 
2)er ®rei«, in ber gerjlörten ^att' : 
@r fud^t bed $errn Derbrannt ©ebein, 
(Sr jud^t int graufen XrümmerfaS 
!£)ie @d^erben bed ($(ü(id Don (Sben^att. 

„3)ie (Steintranb," fprid^t er, „f»)riugt ju @tüc!, 
!S)ie ^o^e @äu(e mug gu gaS; 
®(a9 ifi ber (Srbe ©tolg unb mM; 
3n et)Utter fällt ber (Srbenball 
(Sinfl gleid^ bem ®Ifl(fe Don (Sbenl^att/' 



Set le^te Vfalggtaf. 

3d^, ^fatggraf ®o(} Don Tübingen, 
Verläufe ©urg unb @tabt 
iWit geuten, ®üUen, gelb unb SBalb: 
S)er ©d^ulben bin td^ fatt* 

3tt)ei SRed^te nur Derfauf id^ nid^t, 
3tDei "Sttdjit gut unb alt: 
3m ^(ofler ein«, mit fd^mudfem 2:urm, 
Unb eind im grünen SBalb* 

9m tlofter ft^enlten tDir und arm 
Unb bauten und )u ®runb : 
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S)afür ber 9bt mir füttern tnug 
S)en ^6t(^t unb ben $unb. 

3m @ci^5nBu4 um bad j^lofler l^er, 
2)a ^ab' i^ ba9 ©ejalb: 
SBe^alt' 1(4 bad, fo ifl mir nici^t 
Um all mein anbred teib. 

Unb l^ört i^r iD'^önd^Iein eined Xag« 
9{i(4t mel^r mein Söger^om, 
!3)ann jie^t bad ©tödtein, fu(i|t mic^ anfl 
Sc^ lieg' am fd^att'gen Sorn. 

begrabt mic^ unter breiter (&i6f 
3m grünen Sogelfang 
Unb tffl mir eine Sägermeff', 
2)ie bauert nid^t gu lang'. 



■♦o»- 



®taf €i(er]|^iitb bet tRattfi^ieliart. 

3{l benn im ^c^tnabenlanbe toerfd^oUen aQer @ang, 
38o einft fo ^eU k)om ©taufen bie Stitter^arfe Hang ? 
Unb h)enn er nic^t üerfc^oQen, toarum t>ergigt er gang 
S)er ta^fern Sfiter X^aten, ber alten Waffen ©lang? 

SJ^an Itf^elt (eichte Siebd^en, man fpi^t mand^ ©inngebid^t, 
^an ^o^nt bie l^olben f^rauen, bed alten Siebed Sid^t : 
So rüftig $e(ben(eben langfl auf ^efc^mörung laufd^t, 
S)a trip))elt man vorüber unb fd^auert, n^enn ed raufd^t. 
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®ri4 benn aus betnem @arge, ßeig' au9 bent büfiem (2[]^or 
SD^it beinem ^elbenfo^ne, bu dtau^d^ehaxt, l^erbor ! 
2)u fd^Iugjl btd^ unüertoüflUd^ nod^ greife Sal^r' entlang : 
$ri(^ au(^ burd^ unfre 3<tten mit l^eflem ©(^ttjerterflang! 

1. Der Überfall im XPilbbab. 

• 

3n fd^bnen @ommertagen, mann lau bte laufte tt)e^n, 
!3)ie SBälber luflig grflneti, bie ©arten blü^enb jle^n, 
!£)a ritt au« Stuttgarts X^oren ein $elb Don {loiter %xt, 
®raf (Sber^arb ber ©reiner, bet alte ^aufd^ebart* 

ilT^it n^enig (Sbettned^ten ^ie^t er in9 Sanb l^inaud ; 
(Sr trfigt nic^t $e(m nod^ ganger: nid^t gel^t'd auf blufgen 

©tranß. 
3n9 Silbbab n^iS er reiten, too l^eig ein OueU entfpringt, 
!3)er Siedle ^ei(t unb fräftigt, ber ©reife »ieber iüngt» 

3u ^irfau bei bent Slbte, ba feiert ber Slitter ein 
Unb trintt bei Orgelfd^atte ben {ü^(en ^lofiern)ein. 
!S)ann ge^t^s burd^ !£annentt)älber ind grüne £^al gef^rengt, 
SBo burd^ il^r f^elfenbette bie (Snj ftd^ rauft^enb brSngt. 

3u Silbbab an bem Tlatttt, ba fie^t ein fiattlid^ $au9 ; 
@9 ^ängt baran junt 3^td^en ein blanfer @pieg ^eraud: 
!:)ort fieigt ber ©raf t)om 9{offe, bort ^öU er gute 9{afl; 
S)en Ciuett befud^t er täglich, ber ritterlid^e ©afl* 

• 

Sann er ftd^ bann entfteibet unb n^enig ausgeruht 
Unb fein ©ebet gefproc^en, fo fieigt er in bie J^ut ; 
(Sr fe^t ftd^ fletd gur ©teile, n)o and bem getfenfpalt 
%m l^eigeflen unb k^oKflen ber eble <SprubeI loaUt. 
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(Sin angefi^off net iShtx, ber flc^ bte fBunbe toufd^, 
Serriet tioreinfl ben Sägern ben due Q in i^Iuf t unb Snfi^ : 
9htn iff« bem alten ^tdtn ein lieber Seitoertreib, 
3» koafc^cn unb )n fhrecfen ben narbenbollen Seib. 

2)a lommt ein«mal9 gef))mngen fein iüngfler (SbtlfnaV: 
„^vc ®raf, ed gie^t ein 4&aufe ba9 ob're si^al l^erab : 
2)ie tragen fc^n^ere Kolben ; ber $au^tmann f fi^rt im @(^Ub 
(Sin 9{ö«Iein rot Don O^olbe nnb einen (Sber »ilb." 

,,9Rein ®o^n, ba9 ftnb bte ©delegier : bie {dalagen fraftig 
brein, 
®lb mir ben SeibrocT, 3ungel S)a9 ifl ber (Sberfiein. 
3(^ {enne mo^l ben (Sber : er §at fo grimmen 3<>ni ; 
3d^ fenne n^o^I bie 9lofe : fte fü^rt fo fd^arfen ^vn." 

2)a lommt ein armer $irte in atemtofem i^anf: 
^^err @raf, ed gie^t 'ne 9lotte bad unt're ^al herauf: 
SDer $au^tmann fü^rt brei Seile ; fein 9{üfl}eug gISngt nnb 

gtelßt, 
!S)ag mir'd toie Setterleud^ten nod^ in ben ^ugen beigt.'' 

,,^a8 ifl ber SBunnenfleiner, ber gleigenb' ^olf genannt : 
®ib mir ben SD^antet, Änabe! 2)er ©lan^ ifl mir bclannt: 
(Sr bringt mir toenig Sonne; bie Seite ^auen gut: 
Sinb' mir bad «Sd^mert gur <^eite! 2)er SBoIf, ber Ted^gt 
nac^ Slut* 

,,(Sin 9Ragbtein mag man fd^redfen, bad ftd^ im Sabe 
fd^miegt ; 
2)ad ifl ein (ufiig 9^edfen, t>a9 niemanb ®(!^aben fügt: 
SBirb aber überfallen ein alter ^riegedl^etb, 
2)ann giU'd, toenn nid^t fein Seben, bod^ fd^mered Söfegelb,'' 



.^zd 
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SDa f^rid^t ber arme $irte : „*^t9 tnag ttod^ toerben 9tat ; 
3(^ tt)eig geheime SBege, bie nod^ (ein Tltn\6) betrat ; 
^etn S^og mag fte erftetgen, nur ©eigen tiettem bort: 
SGßoat 3^r fogleid^ mir folgen, iä) bring' (Sud^ ftd^er fort/' 



Sie ntmmen bnrd^ bad !£)i(fid^t ben fieilflen-^erg ^inan ; 
äJ^it feinem guten @d^tt)erte ^aut oft ber ©raf ftd^ $a^n. 
Sßie ^erb ba9 glie^en fc^medCe, nod^ l^atf er'd nie t>txmtvU ; 
$iel lieber möd|t' er fechten : ba« Sab ^at i§n geftSrlt, 

3n l^eiger SDtittagdftunbe bergunter unb bergauf: 
Sc^on mug ber @raf ftdi lehnen auf feinet @(^n)erte9 5htauf. 
!S)arob erbarmt'9 ben Wirten be9 alten l^o^en $erm, 
(Sr nimmt i^n auf ben bilden : „5äi t^u'd üon bergen gem." 

!S)a ben!t ber atte ©reiner : „@d t^ut bo^ tt^a^rlid^ gut, 
@o fänfttid^ fein getragen öon einem treuen 5Blut. 
3n ga^rben unb in mttn geigt erfi bad $olI ftc^ ed^t : 
2)rum foil man nie gertreten fein alte« gute« 9{ed^t/' 

Sld brauf ber ©raf gerettet gu Stuttgart ft^^t im Saal, 
$eigt er 'ne ST^ünge prägen al9 ein ©ebäd^tnidmal : 
(Sr gibt bem treuen Wirten manc^ blanfed Stüc! hat>on; 
%u6^ mand^em $errn k)on Sd^legel oere^rt er eind gum $o^n. 

S)ann fd^idft er tüd^t'ge 9)^aurer ind SBilbbab alfofort: 
2)ie follen SRauern führen ring« um ben offnen Ort, 
3)amit in lünft'gen Sommern ftd^ jeber greife SWann, 
$on geinben ungefä^rbet, im Sabe jungen (ann. 
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2, Die brei Könige 3U fjeimfen. 

S)rei tSntge gu ^eimfen, loer l^Stt' e« ie gebadet, 
Smt 9iitteni unb mit Stoffen, in ^errUd^fett nnb ^rad^tl 
@9 ftnb bie ^ol^en Rauptet ber ^c^tegetbrüberfd^aft : 
<Si(^ Könige gu nennen, bad gibt ber <Sad^e ih:aft. 

S)a thronen fie beifammen unb galten eifrig SRat, 
^ebenfen unb befpredien gett)alt'ge Saffent^at, 
Sie man ben flolgen ©reiner mit ^riegd^eer überfallt 
Unb beffer al9 im Sabe i^m ieben @(^Iid^ oerfleUt; 

Sie man i^n bann k^ern^ai^ret unb feine Burgen bricht, 
9id er t)on allem 3^(1^0^ bie (Sbein lebig fpric^t. 
S)ann fal^re idoI^I, Sanbfriebe! bann, Se^nbienfl, gute ^ad^tl 
!S)ann ifl'9 ber freie Skitter, ber aUe Seit t)erlad^t. 

<Sd^onfanf bie ^aä^t ^emieber, bie Äön'ge ftnb gur 3luy; 
@d^on träfen j[e^t bie $a^ne bem na^en SJtorgen gu: 
2)a fd^aUt mit fd^arfem <btoge bad Säi^ter^orn i^om Surm. 
So^tauf, njo^Iaufl i^r ©(^Ictferl 2)ad $om Derfünbet 
©turm. 

3n Sfiad^t unb Siebet braugen, ba tüogt e« trie ein iWeer 
Unb gtel^t t)on aUen leiten {tc^ um bad <StäbtIein l^er ; 
SJer^alt'ne SKännerftimmcn, öertoorr'ner @ang unb 2>rang, 
^uffd^Iag unb 9loffedfd^nauben unb bum))fer Saffenltang. 

Unb aid bad grü^rot leud^tet, unb aid ber iRebel fmft, 
$ei! wie ed ba öon ©beeren, öon 2Df?orgen|lernen blinftl 
2)ed gangen ®aued dauern fielen um ben Ort gefd^art, 
Unb mitten pit gu Stoffe ber alte Staufc^ebart. 
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3)te ®dfUqUx möd^ten f(^irmen ha9 <StäbtIein unb ba9 

@ie koerfen t)on ben Zürnten mit Steinen unb ^ef^og. 
^iRur fachte!'' ruft ber ^reiner, „tnd^ toirb bad $ab gezeigt: 
^ufbatn))fen foll'9 unb qualmen, bag eu(^'9 bte 9(ugen betgt/' 

9{ing9 um bte alten iD'lauem ifl ^ot^ unb @tro^ gehäuft, 
3n bunlter S^ad^t gefd^id^tet unb toofjli mit Seer beträuft: 
2)rein fd^iegt man glfl^'nbe Pfeile — toit rafd^elfd ba im 

©tro^I 
3)rein wirft man feur'ge Äränje — toie ftacfert'« lid^terlo^l 

Unb no(^ oon aUen (Snben n^irb !33orrat jugefü^rt, 
Son an ben rüfl'gen dauern wirb emftg nac^gefd^ürt; 
®i9 l^öl^er, immer l^öl^r bie t^amme Udt unb fd^loeift 
Unb f(^on mit lufi'gem ^raffeln ber Xürme 2)ad^ ergreift. 

(Sin S^l^or ifi freigelaffen : fo l^at'd ber @raf beliebt ; 
2)ort l^ört man, »ie ber 9liegel ftd^ leife, lo|e fd^iebt, 
!S)ort ftürjen mo^I berjtoeifelnb bie ^d^Iegler ie^t ^eraud? 
9^ein, frieblid^ giel^f d i^erüber al9 tt)ie in9 ®otte«^au9. 

SSoran brei @d)lege(I5n'ge, gu guß, bemütigUc^, 
ilRit unbebedftem ^au^te, bie ^ugen unter fld^ ; 
2)ann öiele ^tvvn unb ^ed^te, gemad^fam, SKann für STOann, 
!S)ag man fte aQe gölten unb ivol^l betrad^ten !ann. 

„Sßillfomml" fo ruft ber ©reiner, ,,njiUfomm in meiner 

«>aftl 
3d^ traf eud^ gut beifammen, geehrte ^rüberfd^aft I 
@o fount' id^ toieber bienen für ben Sefuc^ im $ab* 
^x einen miff' id^, greunbel ben SBunnenfiein — *« ifl 

fc^ab'/' 
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Sin Sd&nevUin, ba« treulich am genet ntitgefac^t, 
Se^nt bort an feinem @piege, nimmt afle« too^I in a^t: 
„"^xti Könige gu ^imfen," fo fd^moUt t9, „ha9 ifi biei ; 
Smif(^t man nod^ ben klierten, fo ifi'0 ein i^artenf^yieL" 

3. Die Sdfladfi bei Hentlingen. 

3u %äia\m anf bem f^elfen, ba ^aufl mand^ (ü^ner flax, 
®raf Ulric^, @o^n be9 ^reiner«, mit feiner 9{itterf4ar; 
SBiib raufc^en i^re S^fige um 9{eutUngen, bie @tabt: 
^Ib f^eint fte gn erliegen, oom feigen !2)range matt. 

S)o4 plö^Iic^ einfl ergeben bie @täbter ft(^ gu 9}ad^t ; 
3n9 Urac^t^al hinüber ftnb fte mit groger Wlaä)t. 
®alb fieigt bon 2)orf nnb SD^ä^le bie flamme blutig rot ; 
!Z)ie gerben toeggetrieben, bie Wirten liegen tot. 

^err Ulrid^ ^ot'8 öernommen, er ruft im grimmen 3om : 
„3n eure ®tabt foil !ommen lein $uf unb auc^ lein ^onu" 
!£)a fputen ftd^ bie dritter, fte tt^appnen ftc^ in @ta^(, 
@ie ^eifc^en i^re Stoffe, fie reiten firacfd gu ^aU 

(Sin ^ird^Iein fielet brunten, @anft Seon^arb getoeil^t ; 
!S)abei ein grüner Snger, ber fd^eint bequem gum ©treit. 
@te fpringen öon ben ^ferben, fie giel|en fiolge Slei^n, 
!S)ie langen @piege |iarren: mo^Iaufl nier n^agt ftd^ brein? 

®4on gie^n üom Urac^tl^ale bie <^tabter fern l^erbei, 
Tlan ^ört ber iD'länner 3aud^gen, ber gerben n^itb ®e« 

fd^rei ; 
Tlan fielet fte fürber ft^reiten, ein ttjo^l gerüfiet ^eer: 
Sßie flattern fiolg bie i^anner! »ie blitzen ©c^mert unb 

@peerl 
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9hin fd^Iieg' bld^ fefl gufatnmen, bu ritterliche Bi^axl 
SBo^l ^ajl bu ntc^t geal^net fo bräuenbe ^efa^r. 
2)te übermS^fgen Spotten, {te fiünnen an tnit ^ä^toaU: 
2)te fritter jlel^n utib {larren njie*geld unb ilRauernjall. 

3u 9{eutUngen am B^tnger, ba ifl ein a(te9 £^or, 
Sangfl n^ob ntit biegten 9{anfen ber @f)^eu {t(!^ bat)or; 
SD^an I|att' e9 {d^ier Dergeffen : nun tradjt'd mit einmal auf, 
Unb au9 bem B^inqcx flürget gebrangt ein ißürgerl^auf. 

Xtn 9{tttern in ben Mätn fäQt er mit graufer Sßut: 
$eut' »ill ber @tabter baben im feigen 9litterblut» 
^ie l^aben ba bie ©erber {o meijlerlic^ gegerbt 1 
SBie ^aben ba bie f^arber fo ^ur))urrot geförbt! 

^eut' nimmt man nid^t gefangen : ^eut' ge^t t9 auf ben 

^eut' Spni^t ha9 ®Iut »ie Stegen, ber ^nger blümt ftc^ rot 
@tet9 brdngenber umfc^Ioffen unb n^ütenber beflürmt, 
3ft ring9 t)on ^ruberleidjen bie Slitterfd^ar umtürmt 

3)a8 gäl^nlein i|l öerloren, ^txx Ulrid^ blutet jlart ; 
!S)ie no(^ am Seben blieben, {tub mübe bid ind Tlaxt 
SDa ^afd^en fte nac^ Stoffen unb fd^n)ingen ftd^ barauf, 
@ie Ivanen burd^, fie lommen gur feflen Surg hinauf. 

„%(ii %Um — /' flö^nt' einfl ein SRitter : i§n traf be« 
iWörber« ©toß; 
„^Umäc^t'gerl" n^oSf er rufen: man l^ieg baüon ba« 
@d|lo6. 
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^err tHrid^ fiiift toom €attel, \afbtot, iwl fBtat anb 

Caalm: 
^tf nt^t ba» @41o^ bm Stomcn, num ^efi" H itfg/t 

Sol^I f ommt am onbern aHtorgen jn 9tntt(iiigcii av» ^üfox 
fBlanäf tranen^ofler ihiappr, ber feinen ^errn oerlot. 
Dort auf beut 9tat^n« liegen bie Xoten of gerei^: 
9Ran ffi^rt haffia bie ^nec^te mit fixerem Okleit. 

2>oi:t liegen me^r berni fei^^ig, fo Mutig nnb fo bleii!^ ; 
9{i(4t ieber ^ap^ ertennet ben toten ^mt foglei^. 
!Dami mirb ein jeber ^eic^am bon treuen 3)ienerg $aub 
@etoaf<^n nnb gefleibet in tveigeg @rabgettNtnb. 

9uf 8a(ren nnb auf fBagen, getragen nnb gefii^, 
9Rit (Sic^enlanb befranjet, loie'« ^Iben too^I gebührt, 
@o ge^t e9 nac^ bem S^ore, bie alte @tabt entlang; 
!S)umpf tdnet bon ben Xfirmen ber 24>tengIo<fen ^lang. 

(^94 SBei^n^eim eröffnet ben langen Set^engug: 
(Sr toar t9, ber im Streite be« trafen ^nner trug ; 
(Sr ^att' e9 nid^t getaffen, bi9 er erfd^tagen luar, 
!S)rum mag er toürbig führen anäf no<^ bie tote &d^x. 

2)rei eb(e Grafen folgen, bemä^rt in <B6^iVbt9amt, 
S^on 2:fibtngen, bon 3oQem, bon ^(^margenberg entftammt 
O S^^^^t ^ctne Seiche umfd^mebe ein Ud^ter ^an) : 
@a^fi bu bieHett^t no(^ fierbenb bein ^Vi9 im tünft'gen 
(dlana? 
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Son @a(!^ffnl^ettn jmeen Slitter, ber Sater unb ber @o^n, 
2)ie liegen füll beifammen in Silien unb in Tloi^n: 
9uf i^rer Stammburg nianbelt Don alters ^er ein ®eifl, 
!S)er langfl mit ^laggebSrben auf fd^toereS Unveil toeifi* 

@inft mar ein $err Don Suflnau üom @cl^eintob aufer^ 
ttiad^t: 
dx fe^rt' im Seid^entud^e gu feiner grau bei Sfta^t ; 
!S)at)on man fein ®efd^Ied)te bie ^oten l^ieg jum ©c^ers* 
$ier bringt man il^rer einen : ben traf ber %oh in9 $er}. 

S)a9 Sieb, ed folgt nid^t n^eiter : bes 3ammer8 ifi genug. 
StQ iemaub aUe miffen, bie man oon bannen trug : 
S)ort auf ben Slatl^audfenfiem, in garben bunt unb ftar, 
©tent ieben 92itterS 9^ame unb Sappenfd^ilb ftd^ bar. 

%l9 nun t)on feinen Sunben (^raf Ulrid^ auSgel^eiU, 
S)a reitet er nad^ Stuttgart: er l^at nid^t fel^r geeilt. 
@r trifft ben alten Sater allein am 3)^ittag9ma]^I : 
@in frofiiger SSillfommen; fein Sort ertönt im <Saat. 

!£)em Sater gegenüber fitjt Ulrid^ an ben S^ifd^ : 
(Sr fd^tSgt bie ^ugen nieber ; man bringt il^m ^ein unb 

^a fagt ber ©reid ein iD^effer unb fprid^t fein Sort babei 
Unb fc^neibet glvifd^en beiben bad ^afeltud^ entjlvei. 

4. Die Dofftnger S^Ia^t. 

Hm ^uf^tpla^ ber ^oten, ba pflegt e9 fiitt p fein : 
9J{an ^brt nur leifed Seten bei Sreug unb Seid^enfiein. 
3u 2)offingen n^ar'd anber9 : bort fd^ott ben ganjen £ag 
^er fefie ^ird^l^of n^iber oom ^am))fmf, ©tog unb @d^Iag. 
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2)ie ©tfibtet finb gefommen: ber f&antv ^at fein ®ut 
3um feflen Ort geflüditet unb ^&It'9 in tapfrer ^ut ; 
Tin @pif 6 unb ^arfl unb @enfe treibt er ben Angriff ah : 
^er tot an !6oben ftnfet, ^at ^ier nid^t toeit ind @rab* 

i^raf (Sber^arb ber ©reiner Dema^nt ber @einen iRot: 
@(i^on (ontmt er angezogen mit flar!em Hnfgebot ; 
@(^on ifl um i!|n üerfammelt ber beflen Skitter Sent; 
)6om ebein Sömenbunbe bie ©rafen unb bie ^erm. 

IS)a lommt ein reirger ®ote gum Solf Don SBunnenflein : 
^.aJ'^ein $err mit feinem ©onner »in (guti^ gu 3)ienfte feim" 
Der |ioI}e ®raf entgegnet : „Sdj l^ah* fein nit^t begehrt, 
@r ffat umfonft bie SRünge, bie id^ i^m einfi üere^rt.'' 

8a(b fte^t $)err Utrid^ brüben ber 6täbte ©d^aren fie^n, 
)6on S^eutlingen, t^on ^ugdburg, Don Ulm bie banner me^n: 
S)a brennt i^n feine ^^arbe, ba gart ber aitt ®voU: 
„S^ tot\% il^r Übermfifgen, tooüon ber Samm euc^ fd^tooH.^ 

@r fprengt gu feinem $ater : ,,$eut' ga^r id^ atte @d^ulb ; 
SiH'9 ®ott, txtütxV id| iDieber bie Däterlid^e $ulb. 
92id^t barf ic^ mit bir \pti\tn auf einem S^ud^, bu ^elb: 
!3)o(^ barf i^ mit bir f dalagen auf einem blut'gen gelb/' 

@ie fleigen Don ben (tauten, bie {^errn Dom Sötoenbunb ; 
@ie fiürgen auf bie geinbe, t^un fid^ al« ?ött)en !unb. 
$eil mie ber Some Ulrid^ fo grimmig tobt unb toürgt! 
(Sr »in bie 8d^ulb begal^Ien, er ^at fein !^ort verbürgt. 
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^en trägt ntan au9 bent Kampfe, bort auf ben ^ic^en* 

jlumpf? 
,,®ott fel mir ©ünber gnäblg I" Cr flöl^nf «, er röd^elf « 

bumpf. 
D tontgtid^e (Std^e, bid^ f^at ber iSUts geripeütl 
O Ulrid^, tap^'vtv mtUx, bid^ l^at bo« @d^tt)ert gefSütl 

!3)a mft ber alte ^täe, ben nid^td erfd^üttem lann: 
„@rf(^re(ft nic^t! S)er gefallen, Ifl »ie ein anbrer SWann, 
©dalagt breini ®ie geinbe ffiel^en/' (gr mft'8 mit S)on«' 

nerlaut ; 
SBie rauftet fein «ort im SBinbel l^eil toie ber ©ber !|autl 

S)ie ©täbter l^an üemommen ba« feltfam lift'ge Söort. 
,,2Ber fliegt?" fo fragen alle ; fd^on toan!t e« l^ier unb bort. 
S)a8 Sort l^at fie ergriffen gteid^ einem 3ßwberUeb: 
!S)er ®raf unb feine Skitter burd^bred^en ©lieb auf ®Ueb. 

Sad gleigt unb glänzt ba broben unb gudft toit Setter« 
frfiein? 
S)a« ifl mit feinen SReitem ber Solf t)on Sunnenflein, 
dx tt)irft fxdj auf bie ©töbter, er f^rengt fidft njeite ©ud^t : 
2)a ijl ber @ieg entfd^ieben, ber geinb in milber gluckt. 

3m (gmtemonb gefd^al^ eö: bei @ott, ein Reißer 2^ag! 
Sad ba ber ebetn ©arben auf allen gelbern lagl 
Sie auc^ fo mand^er ©d^nitter bie 3lrme ftnfen laßt! 
Sol^t galten biefe SRitter ein blutig @id^elfeft. 

Sflod) lange traf ber ©auer, ber l^interm Pfluge ging, 
3luf roji'ge S)egcnflinge, ©peereifen, ^angerring; 
Unb al« man eine !?inbe gerfägt unb nieberflrerft, 
3eigt fid^ barin ein ^arnifd^ unb ein ®eri!|)<)' öerfledft. 
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9te nun bie ^dfiadft gefc^tagen unb ©ieg gebtofen toar, 
^ reicht bet aUe ©reiner bent ®oIf bie 9{ed^te bar: 
„^V 'S>anf, hvL tapfrer S)egen, nnb reit* mit mir nad^ ^ni, 
2)ag mir un9 gütUd^ pflegen nad^ biefem garten @traugl'' 

,,$eil'' fpric^t ber SBoIf mit Sachen, ,,geflel (Sud^ biefer 

©d^toanl? 

3d^ flritt an« ^g ber ©tobte unb nid^t urn (Suren S)an(. 

<^uf iRad^t unb (Blüd gur 9leife! (S« fte^t im alten mt^V 

(Sr fprid^t'8 unb jagt üon bannen mit fitter nnb mit ^ed^t 

3u 2)öffingen im !3)orfe, ba ^at ber ®raf bie ^aö^t 
^ti feines Ulrid^d Seid^e, be9 eing'gen ©ol^nd, oerbrat^t. 
(Sr fniet ^ur ®o^re nieber, t^er^üKet fein ©eftd^t: 
Ob er Dieüeid^t im fliUen geh^eint, man »eig ed nid^t. 

!Z)e9 iDf^orgend mit bem frül^flen fleigt (Sber^arb gu 92og; 
®en Stuttgart fäl^rt er hiieber mit feinem reif'gen Xvo%, 
!S)a tommt bed ^eg6 gelaufen ber 3uffen^aufer ^irt; 
„Xtm Ttann ifl'd trüb )u 9)'htte: toa9 ber und bringen 
ttJirb?" — 

„S^ bring' dnä^ bbfe Äunbe : näd^t i|l in unfern 2:rieb 
2)cr gteißenb' SBolf gefallen, er na^m, foöiel il^m lieb." 
S)a lad^t ber alte ©reiner in feinen grauen ^art: 
,,Dad ^aiflein ^olt ftd^ ^od^fleifd^, bad ifi bed Bölfleind 
31rt." 

@ie reiten rüjlig fürber; flc fel^n aud grünem 2^^al 
"^ai ©d^log k)on Stuttgart ragen, ed glängt im ST^orgen« 

firal^l ; 
!Da lommt bed SSSegd geritten ein fd^muder (Sbellned^t ; 
„S)er ^ab' »ill mid^ bebünfen, aid ob er ®uted bräd^t'." 
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,,3d^ bring' @ud^ fro^e ÜKfirc: ©lud gum Urcnielelnl 
Antonio f^at geboren ein ^näblein ^olb unb fein/' 
!S)a ^ebt er l^oc^ bie $änbe, ber rittedtc^e @reid: 
2)er gin! I^at mleber @amen, bem ©erm fel 2)an! unb 
¥rel«I" 



3u Slntburg auf ber gefle, 
2)a »ol^nf ein ebler @raf, 
S)en feiner feiner ®äpe 
Seniafö gu ^aufc traf: 
@r trieb ftd^ aUern^egen 
©eblrg' unb ^alb entlang, 
Äetn ©turnt unb aud^ fein SÄegen 
SJerlelbet' ll)m ben @ang» 

@r trug ein Söam« öon ?eber 
Unb einen Säger^ut 
üRlt manti^er »Üben geber: 
S)a9 fielet ben Sägern gut; 
& l^lng üjm an ber (Selten 
(gln Srlnfgefäß öon ©utf|8; 
©elpattlg fount' er fd^relten 
Unb toar üon l^ol^em Su(^d. 

SBol^I l^att' er Snec^t unb äJ^annen 
Unb l^att' ein tüdjtlg "Sto^ 
©lug bod^ gu gug k)on bannen 
Unb Heg ba^elnt ben Srog: 
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(S9 mar fein gait) ©eteite 
(gin Sagbjpleg (lor! unb lang, 
an bent cr über brette 
SBalbjlröme tfi^n jtc^ fd^n^ang. 

g^un l^lelt auf ©o^enflaufcn 
S)er bfut(ci^e Äaifer ^au« : 
2)er gog mit fetten Raufen 
(gln«mat8 gu jagen au« ; 
(gr rannf auf eine ^inbe 
@o l^eig unb l^afiig Dor, 
2)a6 l^n fein 3agbgeftnbe 
3m ttjltben gorfl öerlor. 

©ei einer füllen Cuelle, 
S)a mad^f er enblid^ $aU ; 
Oejterct tt)ar bie @teUe 
Wlit ©lumen mannigfalt. 
^ier bac^t' er fic§ gu legen 
3u einem SKittagfdilaf : 
2)a raufest' e« in ber ^äQtn 
Unb fianb Dor i^m ber ®raf. 

!J)a l^ub er an gu fd^elten : 
,,^reff' iä) ben 5Rad^bar ^ie? 
3u ^aufe njeilt er fetten, 
3u ^ofe lommt er nie. 
aWan muß im Söalbe flreifen, 
Söenn man i^n fa^en njitt ; 
SWan muß i^n tapfer greifen, 
@onfl Ijält er nirgenb« ftiH" 
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ai« brauf ol^n' aUt gfi^rbc 
S)cr @raf ftd^ nicbcrlieg 
Unb neben in bic (grbe 
2)ie 3ägerpange (ließ, 
2)a griff mit bciben ©änben 
S)er taifer nad^ bcm ©d^aft : 
,,2)en @^ic6 mug id^ mir ^fönben ; 
3d^ nel^m' i^n mir a« ^oft 

„2)er @pie6 ifl mir üerfongen, 
2)eö id^ (0 lang' begel^rt ; 
2)u follfl bafür cm|)fangen 
©icr hit^ mein befie« $ferb: 
mä)t fd^tt)eifen im ©ettjölbe 
SDarf mir ein folc^er aWann, 
2)er mir gu $of unb gelbe 
SSiel beffer bienen faun." — 

„$err Äaifer, lüoßt »ergeben! 
3§r mod^t ba« ^erj mir fd^mer. 
Sagt mir mein freie« ?eben 
Unb laßt mir meinen @^eerl 
(Sin «Pferb l^ab' it^ fd^on eigen; 
gür (Sure« fag' id^ 2)an! : 
3« ?Roffe n?ia id^ jleigen, 
©in id^ 'mal alt unb franf." — 

,,a«it bir ifl nid^t gu preiten, 
2)u bifl mir aUgu flolg. 
3)od^ fü^rft bu an ber ©eiten 
(gin Strinfgefog öon $0(3 : 
9^un mad^t blc 3agb mid^ bürpen, 
2)rum t^u' mir ha9, @efeK, 
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Unb gieb mir ein« gu bflrflen 
9ud biefem Safferquell !'' 

!£)er ®raf ^at ft(^ erhoben ; 
(Sr fdimentt ben @ed)er f(ar, 
(Sr füllt i^n an bid oben, 
^&\t i^n bem ^aifer bar. 
S)er fd)lürft mit üoflen Sügen 
2)en füllen Xranl hinein 
Unb geigt ein foI4 Vergnügen, 
311« war'« ber belle SBein. 

!3)ann faßt ber fc^Iaue 3^4^^ 
S)en ©rafen bei ber ^anb: 
„a)u fd^wenlteft mir ben ©et^er 
Unb fflatefl il)n gum 9?anb, 
2)u ^ieltefi mir gum äWunbe 
S)a« labenbc ©etränl: 
2)u bijl öon biefcr ©tunbe 
2)e« beut^en 9ieid^c« @(^enf/' 



S)er ^ergog tief im SBalbe 
%m guß ber @id^e \a% 
^t« ftngenb an ber C^atbe 
(Sin SD^ägbtein iSeeren la«. 
(Srbbeeren !ü^I unb buftig 
S3ot fie bem greifen iWann, 
2)o(i| i^n nmf(i|tDebte luftig 
92od^ fiet« ber £5ne i6ann. 
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„Tin bcinem ^Ilcn Siebe," 
@o fprad^ er, „feine iDiagb, 
^am über mic^ ber ^^riebe 
3laä) mand^er ftürm'fdien 3agb. 
S)ie beeren, bie bu bringef^, 
(Srfrifd^en n?ol)( ben ®aum, 
2)ot^ finge nte^r! S)u fingc(l 
S)te @eer in Reitern 2^raum. 

. ,,@rtönt an biefer (Sid^e 
iWein $om »on (glfenbein, 
3tt feine« @c^aü« Sereidje 
3fi att bad äSalbt^at mein. 
@o ireit Don jener ©irfe 
2)ein üüeb erüingt runbum, 
®eb' id) im SC^albegirfc 
S)ir (Srb' nnb Eigentum/' 

^06) einmal blie« ber Sitte 
@ein $om in« 3^^al l^inau«: 
3n ferner gelfenfpatte 
i^erllang'd mie ©turmgebraud. 
!S)ann fang üom ^irfen^ügel 
De« ai^ägblein« fäger 9J{unb, 
11« raufd^ten 6ngelf(ügel 
Ob att htm fiiQen ©runb, 

@r legt in i^re ^Snbe 
S)en Siegelring gum ^fanb: 
„SWein SBeibiDerl ^at ein (gnbe — 
»ergabt tft bir ba« 2anb." 
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2>a nlcft Urn 3)anf bie ^Ibe 
ttnb etUt fro^ ma(bau9 ; 
@ie trägt im «ing »ou (Solbf 
3)fn frifd^en erbbferthrang. 

flld no(^ be« ^orne« Traufen 
Ofbot mit pnp'rcr SWad^t, 
25a fa^ man (Sber ^ufcn 
3n tiefer SBatbeÄnac^t ; 
Saut bellf J bort bie ÜReute, 
«or ber bie ©inbln fto^, 
Unb pel bie btut'ge »eute, 
(Srfd^oll ein toilb $alIo. 

S)o(^ feit be« 5WögbIcin« ©ingen 
SP ringsum SBiefengrfin, 
2)ie muntern Lämmer fpringen, 
2)ie Äirfd^eniaine blü^n, 
gejlrcigen toirb geklungen 
3m golbnen grü^üng«fira^I : 
Unb weil ba« S^ol erjungen, 
©0 ^eigt e« ©ingent^al 



Ver sacrum. 

311« bie gotiner au« 2at)inium 
gf^ld^t me^r bem @turm ber geinbe hielten jlanb, 
2)a ^oben fte gu i^rem C^^^iöt^^i"' 
25em @^eer be« aKoüor«, fle^enb »Udf unb ^anb. 
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2)a \pxadi ber ^rieftet, ber bie 2anit trug : 
,,(Su(i^ ffinb' 16) l^att bed (Jotted, ber euc^ groUt: 
SfUdit ttJlrb er fenben günjl'gen Sßogelflug, 
SBenn i^r l^m nid^t ben SBei^efrü^Ung gottt." — 



»^W fel ber 5?rü§Ung ^eltig!" rief ba« ^eer, 
,,Unb tuad ber grfl^Ung Bringt, fei i^m gebrad^t!'' 
2)a raufd^ten gtttid^e, ha üang ber (Speer, 
Xa toaxh gelvorfen ber @tru9!er Ttad^t 

Unb jene jogen l^etnt mit @iege«ruf, 
Unb ^Do fte jiaudigten, iDarb bie @egenb grfin ; 
getbblumen f^jrogten unter jebem ©uf ; 
So Speere ftreiften, fal^ man @äum' erblül^n. 

S)od^ öor ber ©eimat S^l^oren am 3(ltor, 
!Da l^arrten f^on gum feflUd^en (Smpfang 
2)ie grauen unb ber Sungfrau'n l^ette @d^or, 
©efrangt mit S3(üte, weld^c ^eut' entf<)rang* 

Stl« nun öerraufd^t ber freubige SBittfomm/ 
2)0 trat ber ^riefier auf ben ^ügel, ftieg 
3n« @ra8 ben l^eifgen @d^aft, öerneigte fromm 
<Sein ^anpt unb f^rad^ Dor allem $oI!e bied: 

„^ell bir, ber ©ieg un« gab in 2^obe«grau«! 
SBa« »ir getobten, ba« erfütten »ir: 
2)ie ^rme breit' i(f| auf bted $!anb ^inaud 
Unb n^ei^e biefen ooUen grill^Ung bir« 
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„^a9 iene Shrift, hit ^erbenretd^f, trug, 
!Z)a9 ^amin, bad ^idkin flamme beinem ^rb! 
!S)a9 junge 9liub ertuac^fe nid^t bem $f(ug 
Uub für ben 3age( nid^t ba« mufge ^ferbl 

,,Unb ma« in jenen Slütengörten reift, 
SBa« au9 ber @aat, ber grfineuben, gebeizt, 
(Sd toerbe nic^t Don 992enf(!^en4anb geftreift: 
!S)ir fei e9 ailed, atte« bir getuei^tl'' 

@(^on lag bie iD^enge fd^meigeub auf ben Jhtie'n; 
!Der gottgetDei^te grueling f(!^mieg nm^er, 
<^o leuc^tenb, toit fein grül^Ung ie erf(^ien; 
@in ^eil'ger ^Bd^antv toalttV a^nungfd^mer. 

Unb toeiter fprad^ ber ^riefier : „@(i^on gefreit 
SBä^nt i^r bie Häupter, bad @elübb' üoKbrac^t? 
©ergaßt il^r gang bie @a(3ung alter ^tit? 
$abt i^r, toad i^r gelobt, nid^t üorbebad^t? 

„2)er ©tüten 2)uft, bie @aat im Reitern 2id^t, 
2)ie Xrift, Don neugeborner S^c^t belebt, 
@inb fie ein grueling, itjenn bie Sugenb nid^t, 
!S)ie menfc^Ud^e, burd^ fte ben Steigen mebt? 

„Tiefet aid bie hammer ftnb bem @otte toert 
S)ie 3ungfrau'n in ber 3ugenb erjlem Äranj; 
Tlti^x aid ber gilHen aud^ l^at er begehrt: 
2)er Sünglinge im erflen Saffenglang. 
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„£), nld^t umfotifl, l^re ©o^ne, toaret l^r 
3m Kampfe fo »on ^ottedfroft burd^glü^t! 
fD, tttc^t untfonft, il^r Z^dittx, fanbeit mir, 
9{ü(ffe]^renb, eud^ fo n)unbfrt)oII erblüht! 



Mn ^otl l^afl bu t)om gall erI5fl, o Tlav^l 
^on @d^mad^ ber ^ned^t{(^aft l^ieltejl bu ed rein 
Unb miUjl bafür bie 3ugenb eine« Sa^rd : 
S^lmm ftc ! @le Ijl btr l^clUg, fte Ifl betn." 

Unb tDteber marf ba9 ^otf |l(^ auf ben ®runb^ 
Sflüx bie ©emei^ten flanben nod^ uml^er, 
$on ©d^önl^eit teud^tenb, totxm and^ bleid^ ber iERunb, 
Unb ^eit'ger ^d^auer (ag auf alten f(^mer. 

9^o(^ (ag bie SRenge fd^meigenb toie bad &xah, 
2)em (^otte gitternb, ben fte erfi befd^ioor: 
!S>a ful^r au9 blauer lüuft ein ©tral^l ^erab 
Unb traf ben @^eer unb flammt' auf i^m tmpox, 

!£)er ^riefier l^ob bal^in fein ^ngeftd^t 
(3^m maHte glangenb ^art unb <SiIber^aar), 
!S)ad %UQt flral|(enb »on bem ^immeldUc^t, 
SJerlünbef er, »a« il^m eröffnet war : 

,M^t tagt ber ©Ott oon feinem ^eit'gen ^auh, 
!^od^ toitt er nid^t ben 2:ob, er mill bie J^raft; 
^xdjt min er einen grueling, metf unb taub, 
9f?ein, einen grueling, metd^er treibt im @aft. 
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„%Vi9 bet Satinet alten SD^auem fott 
!£)em Srteg9gott eine neue ^ffangung gel^n, 
nu9 biefem Sen), inftöft'gei* iletme \>oU, 
SBirb eine gtoge Bulunft t^m etfiel^n. 

,,2)rum toä^(e iebet 3üngUng ftd^ bie 8raut: 
SJ^it iSIumen ftnb bie ^odten fdjou beltSngt ; 
!S)ie Jungfrau folge bem, bent fte vertraut! 
@o giel^t bal^in, too euet @tem erglöngtl 

„2)ie Corner, beren ^alnte je^t no(^ gtün, 
@ie nenntet mit gut ^ud|aat in bie gern^ 
Unb üon ben Räumen, meldte jie^t no(^ blül^n, 
®en)a^tet eud^ ben <^d^5gting unb ben i^etnl 

„'S>tv junge @tiet pflüg' euet 92eubtu(i^Ianb, 
^uf eure Reiben fü^tt ba9 ntunfre Samnt; 
!S)ad tafele füllen faring' an euret $anb, 
gut lünft'ge «Sd^tad^ten ein gefunbet ©tamml 

,,^enn @d^(ad[)t unb <Sturm ifi eud^ üotau^gegeigt 
!£)a9 ifl ia btefed fiarfen ©otted 92ed^t, 
3)er felbjl in eute SWitte niebetfleigt, 
3u geugen eutet Könige ©efd^Ied^t. 

,,3n eurem Xemptl ^often toirb fein @^)eet: 
2)a fd^Iagen il^n bie gelbl^etrn fd^ütternb an, 
^ann fte ausfahren über ü!anb unb iD'^eet 
Unb um ben @rb!rei@ gie^n bie <SiegeSba^n« 
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,,3^r fyiht t)ernommen, toad bent @ott gefSHt: 
(Sel^t ^in, bereitet end), ge^orci^et fttU! 
3^r feib bad ©aatfoiit eiiter neuen Sett : 
2)a« if! bet ^eil)efra^(ing, ben er tviU/* 



9iu9 „^et ftattigdfo^tt.'' 

Der bltnbe Sanger. 

S)er ^5nig unb ble Königin 
@te pe^en auf bem 2:^rone; 
jDa glü^t ber £^ron n^ie ÜJ^orgenrot^ 
SBie fletgenbe @onn' bie ^rone. 

Siet flotge SRitter fielen untrer, 
®ie @d^tt)erter in ben $änben ; 
@ie tonnen il^re ^ugen ntt^t 
$om Ud^ten £^rone nienben« 

(Sin alter blinber ©anger fielet 
3ln feine ^arf getelinet; 
(Sr fül^Iet, baß ble 3^it erft^len, 
S)le er fo lang' erfe^net. 

Unb plö^Ud^ f^ringt Dom l^ol^en ©(anj 
S)er 3(ugen finfl're ^üUe : 
(Sr fc^aut l^lnauf unb tnlrb nld^t fatt 
3)er 5)errU(f|Ieit unb gütte. 

(Sr greifet in fetn ©altcnfpiet; 
2)a9 ifl gar ^eK erllungen: 
(Sr ^at In Sid^t unb ©eligfelt 
@etn ©(^n^anenlleb gelungen. 
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(S« fianb in alten 3^^^^" <tn @(^log fo ^od^ unb ^el^r, 
SBeit glönaf ed über bte ?anbe bid an ba« blaue äReer ; 
Unb ringd Don buft'gen @ärten ein btütenreidjer Jhranj, 
S)rin fl^rangen frifd^e Brunnen in Stegenbogenglang. 

!Dort fag ein fiotger ^onig, an ?anb unb <Siegen reic^ ; 
@r faS auf feinem 2:^rone fo finfter unb fo blei(^ : 
^enn mad er ftnnt, ifi <Sd|re(fen, unb mad er blictt, ifi ^ut, 
Unb iDa« er fprid^t, ifl ©eigel, unb »a« er ftf|reibt, ifi Slut. 

@infl 30g nad^ biefent ^c^Ioffe ein ebled ^dngerpaar, 
!Der ein' in golbnen Klocfen, ber anbre grau )?on $aar : 
2)er Sllte mit ber ^arfe , ber faß auf f t^mucfem SRog ; 
(Sd ft^ritt l^m frifi gur @eitc ber blül^enbe ©enoß. 

2)er 2Ute f^ra(^ gum 3ungen: „ifiun fel bereit, mein 
@ol|n! 
2)enr unfrer tiefften Sieber, fiimm' an ben öottflen Xon I 
9^imm alle ^raf t gufammen, bie Suft unb auc^ ben ©ci^merg I 
@d gitt und l^euf, gu rül^ren ht^ ^onigd fleinem $erg/' 

@d)on fle^n bie beiben danger im ^o^en ©aulenfaal, 
Unb auf bem S^rone ftt^en ber ^onig unb fein @ema^I : 
S)er Äönig fur^tbar prod^tig mie blut'ger i«orbUd^tf(^ein, 
3)ie Königin füg unb milbe, aid blidfte SSoümonb brein, 

2)a frf|tug ber @reid bie @aiten, er fd^tug fte njunberuou, 
S)ag rcid^er, immer reid)er ber Älang gum Ol^re fd^mott ; 
2)a ftromtc ^immlifd() l^eUe bed Sunglingd ©timme öor, 
S)ed 3lUen (Sang bagttjifd^en, mie bumpfer ©eifterd^or. 
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@lc fingen »on Seng unb ?iebc, toon ^tV^tr, golbner 3^*, 
©on grel^eit, SRännerroürbe, toon 2:reu' unb ©eiligfeit : 
@ie fingen toon allem @ügen; niad äJ^enfd^enbrufl burd^bebt, 
@ie fingen toon aSem ©o^en, mad 3J{enf(^en^erg ergebt. 

3)ie ©bflingSfc^ar im Greife toerlernet jeben @^ott ; 
S)eö Äönig« trotj'ge Ärieger, fie beugen fid^ toor @ott ; 
2)ie Königin, gerfloffen In Söe^mut unb in ?uft, 
@ie itolrft bem ©anger nieber bie 9tofe toon il^rer ©ruft. 

,,31^r l^abt mein ©olf toerfü^ret : toerlodtt il^r nun mein 

SBeib?" 
!Der ^onig fc^reit ed mütenb, er bebt am gangen !Üetb. 
@r itoirft fein @d)n?ert, bad blit^enb bed 3ünglingd ©ruft 

burc^bringt, 
2)raud flatt ber golbnen Sieber ein ©lutflra^l l^oci^ auffpringt. 

Unb itole toom @turm gerjloben Ijl all ber ©örer @d|ttoarm, 
S)er 3üngUng ^at toerrörfielt in feine« SKeifter« Slrm. 
!S)er fd^lägt um i^n ben ST^antel unb fe^t i^n auf bad ^o% 
(gr btnb't i^n aufreti^t fefle, toerläßt mit i^m bad (S^log. 

^odj toor bem ^ol^en ^ore, ba ]§$lt ber @ängergretd, 
2)a faßt er feine ©arfe, fie, aller Warfen ^reid : 
9Cn einer iD^armorfäuIe, ba ^at er fie gerfc^eUt ; 
^ann ruft er, bag ed fdjaurig burd^ (Sd^log unb (Härten geQt : 

,,2ße]§' euc5, l^r flolgen ©allen I 5«le töne füßer ^tang 
2)ur(^ eure ^äume mieber, nie <^aite nod) ^efang, 
^tin, ©eufger nur unb ©tonnen unb ft^euer @!latoenfc^rltt, 
©id eud^ gu @(^utt unb SJ^ober ber ^a6)t^ti\^ \ertrittl 
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„^t\f end^, i^r buft'gen (Härten im ^olben SD^aienli^tl 
(gu(^ geig' id) biefed Soten entfleKte« ^(ngejtt^t, 
3)ag i^r barob berborret, bag jeber CueU t^erftegt, 
!S)ag i^r in lünft'gen Stagen oerfleint, üeröbet liegt. 

,,^e^' bir, üerruc^ter 3R5rber, bu glu(^ be9 <S(ingertumd I 
Umfonfi fei aU bein 9{ingen imd^ drangen bluf gen 9lu^md : 
2)ein 9^ante fei t)ergeffen, in em^ge ^adjt getaucht, 
(Sei tDie ein letted 9{öc^eln in (eere iüuft Derljaud^t!'' 

S)er Sllte l^at'« gerufen, ber ©inintel §at'8 gel^ört, 
5Dle SWauern liegen nleber, bie fallen ftnb gerfiört ; 
^odj eine l^o^e <BanU geugt t)on Derfc^lounb'ner $rad^t: 
Sud^ biefe, fc^on geborflen, !ann fiitrjen über 9{ad^t. 

Unb ringd fiatt buft'ger (harten ein öbed ^etbelanb, 
j^ein 3aum üerftreuet (Schatten, fein OueU burc^bringt ben 

@anb. 
S)ed ^önigd 9^amen metbet fein ^ieb, lein $elbenbu(^ : 
^erfunfen unb üergeffen. !Da6 ifi bed ©angerd SIu(^. 



®rän tüirb bie %\pt »erben, 
©türjt bie ^atoin* einmat; 
3u ©erge jiel^n bie gerben, 
gul^r erft ber @c^nce gutl^al, 
@ud^ ftettt, iljr 3llpenfö^ne, 
3Jiit iebem neuen 3a^r 
S)e« (gifc« SSrud^ öom gö^ne 
2)en ^an^jf ber grei^eit bar. 
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S)Q braufl ber mitbe <S(^&4en 
^eroor au9 feiner ©dflud^t, 
Unb $el9 unb Xanne brechen 
$on feiner iä^en t$lu(^t. 
(Sr l^Qt ben @teg begraben, 
®er ob ber Stäube ^ing, 
$at iveggefpült ben ilnaben, 
2)er auf bent @tege ging. 

Unb eben f(^ritt ein anbrer 
3ur ©rüde, ba fte brad} : 
92i(^t flu^t ber greife Sanbrer, 
SBirft ft(^ bent Knaben nad^. 
gagt il^n mit Slbterft^neUe, 
Xrägt i^n gum ftd^em £)rt; 
!S)ad ^inb entfpringt ber ^eSe : 
2)en Eliten reißt fte fort. 

!I)o(^ aid nun ausgeflogen 
2)ie glut ben toten ?eib, 
2)a fle^n utn i^n, ergoffen 
3n 3aminer, 9J{ann unb SBeib. 
%i9 ttaä)V in feinem @runbe 
2)e« 9{otflo(!d i^eldgefleU, 
^rfd^aHfd au% einem SO^unbe: 
„2)er Sell ifl tot, ber XeU!" 

SBär* id) ein @o^n ber SBcrge, 
(gin ^irt am eto'gen @(i^nee, 
SBor' id^ ein fedter gergc 
3(uf Uri« grünem @ee, 
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Unb traf in meinem ^arme 
3um XtU, too er tterfd^ieb : 
2)e9 !£oten ^npt im Srme, 
@präc^' id^ mein ftlageUeb: 

„7>a liegft bu, eine Seiche, 
!3>er aller Seben n^ar ; 
Dir trieft no(^ um bad bleit^e 
©eftc^t bein greifet ^aar. 
^ier fie^t, ben bu gerettet, 
(Sin «inb toit mUd^ unb Slut : 
!S)a« Sanb, ba« bu entfettet, 
©te^t rings in SIpenglut 

„2)ie Äraft berfelben ?iebe, 
!S)ie bu bem Knaben trugfl, 
Sarb einfi in bir gum triebe, 
Dag bu ben 3^tng^emi f(^Iug{t. 
iRie fc^Iummemb, nie erfc^rocfen, 
SBar 9{etten {let« bein Srauc^, 
^ie in ben braunen Socfen, 
@o in ben grauen aud^. 

,,äBfirfl ^v(, no(^ {ung getoefen, 
910 bu ben Knaben ftngfi, 
Unb ro&rfl hn bann genefen, 
^ie bu nun untergingft, 
SBir fatten brand gefd^loffen 
3Iuf fünft'ger Xfjaten SRu^m : 
2)o(^ fc^on ifl nac^ bem grogen 
Dad ]di\i6)tt ^elbentum. 
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„'j5)ix l^at beitt C^r geftungen 
$om Sob, bad man btr bot: 
2)o(^ ifl gu i^m gebntngen 
(Sin fci^toad^er !Rnf ber 9^ot 
2)er Ifl ein ©ctb bcr grcicn, 
^er^ n)ann ber ®ieg t^n frangt, 
9{o(i^ glül^t, ftd^ bent gu iDeil^en, 
SBa9 frommet nnb nid^t glangt. 

„@efunb bip bn gefommen 
SSom SBerf be« 3orn« gurflcf : 
3m ^ülferelc^en, frommen 
»ertieß btd^ erft beln müd. 
2)er ^Immel l^at bein ?eben 
«Ri(^t für ein S5olf begehrt : 
gür btefed ^tnb gegeben, 
ffiar t^m beln Opfer »ert. 

„^0 bu ben Sogt getroffen 
Tlit belnem {tc^ern @tra^(, 
2)ort {!e]^t ein ^^etl^aud offen, 
3)em ©trafgerld^t ein Ttal: 
2)oc^ l^ler, mo bu geflorben, 
5Dem Älnb ein ©ell gu fcln, 
©afl bu blr nur enoorben 
(Sin fd^mndtlod ^eu) t)on @teln. 

„Sßeltl^ln tt)irb lobgefungen, 
SBle bu beln Sanb befreit, 
S5on großer 3)l(i^ter 3w"Ö«n 
hernimmt'« nod) fpfite 3elt ; 
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2)o(^ {Ifigt am ^d)ad^tn nieber 
(Sin ^irt im ^(benbrot, 
S)ann ^aüt im Sel0t^a( luieber 
!3)a9 ^ieb toon beinem Sob/' 



^ie Herlorene Kirche. 

ai^an ^dret oft im fernen 3BaIb 
$on oben^er ein bum))fed Sauten, 
2)oc^ niemanb n)eig, toon mann ed ^aQt, 
Unb {aum bie ©age lann e9 beuten: 
$on ber verlornen ^ivd)t {oQ 
2)er ^(ang ertönen mit ben SBinben; 
(Sinfl toav ber $fab toon SBallern tooU, 
92un n)eig i^n feiner mel^r gu finben. 

3ünofl ging id^ in bem SEBalbe h>eit, 
SBo fein betretener @teig ftci^ be^net: 
«u« ber SScrberbni« biefcr 3eit 
^atf id^ )u @ott mic^ ^ingef eignet. 
So in ber Silbnid aOed fd^n^ieg, 
^erna^m id^ bad @e(aute mieber; 
3e l^5l)er meine @e^nfutf|t flieg, 
3e nä^er,^ tooKer f(ong c« nieber. 

Tltin @eifl ttoar fo in ft(^ gefeiert, 
Tltin @inn toom Stange l^ingenommen, 
2)a6 mir e« immer unertlärt, 
Sie i(^ fo l^oc^ ^inauf gelommen. 
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Wliv {(^ien ed ntel^r benn l^unbert 3a^r'; 
2)ag id^ fo ^ingeträumet ^&tte: 
2lt« über ^ehtin, fonnenflar, 
@i(i^ öffncf eine freie @tfitte. 

S)er ^Immel »ar fo bunfelbtait, 
!3)le (Sonne ivar fo t^oK unb glü^enb, 
Unb eine« aWünfler« flotger Sau 
(Stanb In bent golbnen lölc^te blü^enb. 
aWlr bünften ^ette SBoIIen l^n, 
®\eid) glttlci^en, emporgul^eben, 
Unb feine« turnte« ^pii^e fehlen 
3m fergen ^Intmet gu üerftf|tt)eben. 

!S)er @Io(fe monneDoHer ^lang 
(Srtönte fd)üttemb In bent Xurme; 
2)oc^ 30g nl(^t SJ^enfc^en^anb ben Strang : 
@lc warb bettjegt öon ^cirgem ©turnte. 
SWlr »ar*«, berfclbe @turm unb ©tront 
$att' an mein flopfenb $erg gefti^Iagen: 
@o trat iä) In ben l^o^en 3)om 
ST^lt f(^tt)antem ©c^rltt unb freub'gem Sc^S^n. 

SBle mir In jenen fallen mar, 
3)a« fann ^ nlt^t mit Söorten fii^ltbem. 
2)le genfter gtü^ten bunlelflar 
ÜWlt aller SWärt'rer frommen ©übern ; 
S)ann faf) Ic^, njunberfam erließt, 
S)a« 3311b gum ?eben fic^ erweitem: 
3^ fa^ Ijlnau« In eine SBelt 
SSon l^eirgen grauen, @otte«flreltern. 
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34 Mete nieber am %Uax, 
Sßon l^leb' unb Snbac^t ganj burd^ftra^Iet 
^o(^ oben an ber 2)ecte toar 
2)e« ^immel« @(orie gemalet; 
!S)oc^ al9 ic^ n)ieber fa^ em))or, 
2)a toax gefprengt ber Kuppel Sogen: 
@e5ffnet toav be« ^immeld X^or 
Unb jebe ^üUe toeggejogen. 

9Ba9 id^ für C>errll(!^teit geflaut 
Zlit pitt anbetenbem (Srßaunen, 
93a« i(^ gehört für feFgen ?aut, 
9119 Orgel me^r unb aid $o{aunen: 
2)a9 fte^t nic^t in ber SBorte Tlad^t, 
S)oc^ iver barnad^ jtc^ treulich feinet, 
2)er neunte be« @e(äute« ad^t, 
!Da9 in bent SBatbe bumpf ertbnet! 



®raf 9li(i^arb üon ber 9?ormanbie 
@r|c^raf in feinem ?eben nie. 
@r fdimeifte 9^ad^t toit £ag umlier, 
9J{and^em @efpenfi begegnet' er: 
!S)od| l)at if)m nie n)ad ©rau'n gemad^t 
®ei £age nod^ um ilRittemac^t. 
3Bei( er fo toiel bei 9{ac^t t^at reiten, 
@o ging bie <Sage bei ben beuten, 
(gr W in tiefer 9Jad^t fo Ud)t, 
9(1« mand^er n)ol)t am Xage nid^t« 
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@r %)fCegte, tt)cnn er fd^tociff Im ?onb, 

@o oft cr tt»o ctn SWünflcr fonb, 

SBenn'« offen »or, l^incinjutreten, 

So nici^t, bod^ auger^atb gu beteiu 

@o traf er in ber 9^a(i^t einmal 

@in ÜRünfler an tm dben £^al: 

2)a ging er fem Don feinen lOeuten, 

iRac^benlUd^, Ueß fte fürbaß reiten ; 

©ein $ferb er an bie Pforte banb, 

3m Snnern einen !Oei(^nam fanb« 

@r ging vorbei l^art an ber i^a^re 

Unb Iniete nieber am Altäre, 

SÖarf auf 'nen @tul^I bie $anbfc^uy eilig, 

S)en S3oben fügt' er, ber i^m heilig. 

9^od) l^att' er ni(^t gebetet lange, 

S)a rührte hinter i^m im @ange 

S)er lOeid^nam ftci^ auf bem ©efteUe: 

S)er @raf fa!| um unb rief: „®efeHe, 

2)u fei'jl ein @uter ober ©d^Ummer, 

2eg' bid^ auf« O^r unb rü^r* bi(^ nimmer I" 

©ann erfl er fein @ebet befc^Ioß 

(SBeig nic^t, ob'« Kein rtar ober grog), 

®pxad) bann, fid^ fegnenb: „$err, mein' @eer 

3u beinen Rauben id^ empfe^r/' 

©ein ©djWert er fagf unb toottte gelten, 

2)a fa^ er ba« ©efpenfl auffiel^en, 

@id| brol^enb i^m entgegenredfen, 

2)ie S[rme in bie Söeite jlredfen, 

m^ njoUf e« mit ©ematt i^n faffen 

Unb nic^t me^r au« ber Äirtf|e laffen. 

9lid^arb befann jtd^ furge SBcite: 

(Sr fd^Iug ba« ^anpt il^m in gtoei 2:ei(e; 
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3c^ )oei6 nid^t, ob ed tDe^gefc^rien, 
!S)o(^ mugt'8 ben ®rafeit laffeit gle^n. 
dt fanb fein $ferb am rechten Orte ; 
@(^on ifl er au« be« ^irc^^of« Pforte, 
%19 er ber ^anbfc^u^' erfl gebenft 
(Sr lögt fte nid^t, gurücf er lenlt, 
$at fte t)om @tu^(e tDeggenommen : 
SBol^I mancher tofir' nic^t tt)ieberfommen. 



2lu5 5cm Had)Iaffc* 



Sieb. 



SBlc frcubig jtd^ ber 2^anncnbaum 
SBor meinem genjler regt I 
@r iDogt, er raufd^t im $tmmel^raum, 
^ann SBinb unb biegen fd^Iagt. 

giJotfi fü^r itf| Äraft unb ^ergenglujl, 
Ob glut auf gtut ftd^ türmt ; 
3)ie @aite tönt in meiner ©ruft 
^m DoQfteU; niann ed ftürmt. 



Sie ftrontme Sägetitt. 

S« ipar eine gürflin, fo fromm unb fo frei, 
2)a9 ©eten üerftanb fte, bad 3agen babei, 
@8 ^ing i^r beifammen am @ürtel Dorn 
2)er Äofenfrang unb ba« ^uloerl^om. 

@ie ^öU auf bem 2Cnftanb, neiget fid^ \>ox, 
2)ie ^änbe gefaltet aufs geuerro^r, 
Unb njie fte in fold^er SSertiefung fielet, 
S)en!t fte an« öergeffene äJiorgengebet. 

219 
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9u« bee Seibtafc^' ^olt fte ein lOfl^Iein fromm 
Unb geiget bie ^eiligen @otte« tuittlomm, 
2)a raufdft ed im Su{(^ unb ^inau« in« ©efilb', 
Unb roar e« tein (Sngel, fo toot e« ein SBilb« 

O fc^mer ifi, i^r Sieben, gu jiagen iugleici^ 
9{ad^ ^irf(^en nnb $afen unb ^immlifcJ^em Sleid^I 
3nbe« fte ha betet in i^rem !6ret)ier, 
(Sntmetc^t i^r ber ^errlic^fie $)irf(j^ bed 9tet>ler. 



■«o«- 



!3)er Sufd^ roar iaf^l, ber ^alb roar fhtmm, 
3roei i^iebenbe fa^ ic^ ft^eiben; 
@ie \a\) i^m nad), er fa^ ^erum, 
$id ber 92ebel trennte bie beiben. 

S^enn ber ^ufc^ ergrflnt, roenn ber SBalb roirb (aut, 
Senn bie 92ebe( roeic^en unb fdiroinben, 
Xa roünfc^' id) bem SBanberer unb ber @raut 
(Sin frö^lid^e« Sßieberpnben. 



Söttttetmorgett. 

(Sin trüber SBintermorgen roar's, 
9(9 rooUt' ed gar nic^t tagen, 
Unb eine bnmpfe ($(o(fe roarb 
3m ^J^ebel angefd^Iagen. 
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Unb ate bie butn))fe ®(o(fe balb, 
!3)te eingige, üerltungen, 
2)a marb ein ^ti\vt9 ®xdbt»liet>, 
(Sin eing'ger $er9, gefungen. 

@0 ivar ein amter, alter Ttann, 
2)er lang getnanft am <Stabe; 
2:rüb, Ilanglo«, »ie (ein ?eben«n3eg, 
@o n^ar fein Seg 3um ®rabe. 

9^nn l^öret er in Ud)ten ^bl^n 
^er @ngel d^ore fingen 
Unb einen f(i|önen, üoEen ^lang 
2)urd^ aEe iBelten fdiivingen« 



9Bie fleljefl bn fo flill unb büfler, 
Serfatt'ne Sßoafa^rt8fird|e, ^ier! 
SBie me^n mit Kägttci^em ®ef(üfier 
3)ie falben «irfen über bir. 
3)i(f| fa^n bie «ßitger an« ber SBeite 
S5ergoIbet einfi im SWorgenflral^I ; 
!3)ein frommet, fepc^ed ©elaute 
SSerl^aUte fern im getfentl^al. 

3)er ^eirge Xag ifi aufgefliegen, 
2)ie Sieber tönen feierlid^, 
©ehjeil^te ^ur^urfa^nen fliegen, 
Unb D^jferböfte Wölfen fid^. 
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!Die $rie{ler all' im ©olbgefd^meibe, 
3m fßaffenglatt) ber 9{itter (f^or, 
!S)ie (grauen au^ im Uc^ten bleibe, 
@ie gießen am ®fbirg' tmpox. 

!£)o(^ eine n)anbe(t ^e§r Dor alien, 
@ie trauert bei ber @rf|njeflcm ?ufl, 
@te fenfet in be9 eti^teier« SSatten 
3^r {>au^t gur feufgeroollen i^rufl. 
SBo^I mag ^e fernen ftc^ unb Ilagen: 
3^r Breuer f&m^ft im fernen ?anb, 
!2)em fte in i^rer ^inb^eit Xagen 
@id^ luei^ete mit ^r} unb $anb. 

Unb a^nenb tritt fte in bad ^vmM 
jDed 1^0(^gen)öIBten !S)ome9 ein, 
Unb ttjo bie ^erjen trüben gunlel 
S5om buftigen 2lttare jlreun, 
S)a brachte fte im fi^önern Seben 
3^r S)anfgebet bem 3efubl(b, 
Xa fniet fte ^in, unb !£^ranen beben 
$om blauen ^uge lid^t unb milb. 

Unb aid ber ^inber Stimmen tönen 
%vi9 bfifi'rer ^alle fügiglit^, 
S)a manbelt in ein totid)ti ®e^nen 
!S)er 3ammer i^red bergend ftd^ ; 
Unb aid gum l^e^ren Orgelfpiele 
(Srfd^aHet nun ber boQe df^ox, 
2)a l^ebt in feligem ®efül)(e 
S)te bange ©eele ftc^ tmpox. 
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Unb fd^on üeme^n bie (Stbentaute, 
eie ^bret ^imntUfc^ed ®etön, 
Unb ®roge9 {(^aut bie ^od^betraute 
3n leuci^tenben, entmölften ^ö^'n: 
S)ie @ngel in bed ^immetd ®\anit, 
®ie aWart^rer ber geffein lo« 
Unb Iö(^elnb ben im ©temengtange, 
Urn ben ber ©e^nfud^t Xl^t&nt flog. 

@ie l^at Dottbrad^t, jie Ijl berufen, 
Unb i^r entgü(!ted S(uge brid^t; 
<Sie fiirbt an bed SCItare« ©tufen, 
!8erf(ärung flra^It i^r ^ngeftd^t ; 
Unb aQe ftaunen, bie fte fe^en; 
@d l^aUet bumpf ber ©lodfen ^(ang ; 
@d fagt ein @(^auber and ben ^d^en 
£)ie ^etenben bad ipaud entlang. 



@ag' e«, ob bu öerlaffen bie glur, tucil ber ©ommer 
Derfd^wunben? 
Ob ber ©ornmer öerfd^wanb, weil bu öerlaffen bie glur? 



Sad ftlofter ^itfc^att. 

3n ben ^tUtn unb ©emad^en 
@ifeen fünfzig ^loflcrbrüber, 
@d^reiben ^üd|er ntannigfalt, 
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^rrbigten, ©eWii^ten, ?Ub<r, 
tub« farbig ausgemalt. 

Sil ber lefetftt gegen Sorben 
@i4t ein @rei« mit »eigen ^aren, 
©tüftt bie ©tirn auf feine ^nb — 
einreibt fobonn: »3)e« geinbe« ^rben 
«re^en ein na<^ f eben Sauren, 
Unb bo« £U>{ler ^e^ in Sranb.'' 



9>a9 9IMIet«. 

2. «ai 1817. 

SBie fann an« biefem 9löfelein 
eo träftig 2abfal qnillen? 
SBie !ann ein «lüm(^en, jart nnb Bein, 
eo tiefen Äummer ftitten? 

3)a« ^o^Uin lommt Don i^rer $anb, 
®nim mac^t e« mid^ ge funben ; 
34 gfaub': ein 3)orn, »on i^r gefanbt, 
(St Knnte nii^t üemnnben. 



«n ber SBei(!^fcl fernem ©tronbe 
Xobt ein «ampf mit 2)onnerf<^aB, 
»eit^in über beutfc^e ?anbc 
9lottt er feinen SBiber^tt. 
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@4n)ert unb @enfe, f(!^arfen flanged, 
bringen l^et ^u unfern O^ren, 
Unb ber ^uf be« ^d^Iad^tgefanged : 
„Sf^ot^ Ifl $oIen nl(f|t Dertoren." 

Unb n)ir l^orc^en unb n^lr laufd^en, 
©tine tDoItet urn unb urn, 
9lux bie trogen Seilen rauft^en, 
Unb bad toeitt gelb ifl flumm ; 
92ur tuie ©terbenber ©efiSl^ne, 
Suftl^aud^ bur4 gebrod^'ne ^aUen, 
$ört man bumpfe Xrauertbne: 
,,?o!en, ?oIen Ifl gefatten." . 

üRitten in ber ftiUtn geier 
S^irb ein ^aitengriff get^an* 
$a, tvit fd^tuiHet biefe i^eter 
Poller fletd unb ntä^t'ger an! 
Seben, fd^affen foltfie ©eijler, 
2)ann tt)irb 2^ote« neu geboren ; 
3o, mir bürgt be« ?lebe« 2Reifter: 
„"^odi ifl «Polen nid^t öerloren«" 



9la4tuf. 

!S)ie S^otengtodfe tönte mir 
@o trourig fonft, fo bang'; 
@eit eu(^ geläutet marb ))on i^r, 
3{l fie mir $etmat!(ang. 



ii 
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3[tt ein tilhum* 

(Sin n^einenb ^inb (agfl bu auf STOutterd ^d^o% 
%\9 läc^elnb rings untflanben bic^ bie Steinen ; 
9}un lebe fo, bag, xoann erfüQt bein 2o9, 
2)u Ific^ein mdgfl, n^enn aHe urn bid^ »einen. 

3n)tt)if4en manble frifc^ ^inan 
2)ie n)e(^fe())one Sebendba^n» 
Huf ber man lac^t, auf ber man meint, 
9alb Stegen ffittt, balb @onne fc^eint, 
Unb bo(^ im gläubigen ©emfit 
2)a« (Sto'ge, SBec^fettofe blü^t 



ailU ®oet^ed ®ebid^teit. 

31. a^ai 1849. 

3n biefen lampfbemegten SJtaientagen 
$ört bo(^ bie iRad^tigaQ nic^t auf gu fc^tagen, 
Unb mitten in bem tobenben ©ebrönge 
^er^aQen nic^t unfterBUd^e ©efönge. 



@ittet Same in9 ^tammbuä^. 

9a?ann ^ört ber ^immel auf gu ftrafen 
SD'tit albums unb mit ^utograp^en? 
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(Btxne tDügf i6i, tueil bein SBort gar fo mächtig ifi 
crHungcn, 
^U bu benn fo eigentlich felber bad ©efd^id begmungen? 



8on otter $crrfrf|aft, bie auf Srben waltet, 
Unb ber bie SSblfer pflid&ten ober frönen, 
3|l eine nur, je ^errifd^er fle ftfjaltet, 
Um fo geprief ner felbfl ber greil^eit @ol^nen : 
@d tft ba« Königtum, bo« nie Deraltet, 
S)a8 l^eifge 9teic^ be« SBa^ren, ®uten, ©c^önen; 
SSor biefer unbebingten $errfd^aft beugen 
S)er greil^eit Kämpfer ftd^ unb ©lutc«geugen. 



SBenn ein ©ebanfe, ben bie SWenfd^l^eit el^rt, 
2)en @ieg errang, fo »ar*« ber ÜKü^e wert. 



Umfonjl blfl bu öon ebter ©tut entbrannt, 
SSenn bu nlc^t fonneuHar bcin 3^^^ erlannt. 



3)a« Sieb, e« mag am ?eben«abenb fd^weigen, 
@ie^t nur ber ®ei|l bann l^etrgc @terne fteigen. 
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epate ftritif. 

m« mi4 ^atf ein ?ob Beg(ü(!t, 
(Selbfl ein Xabet mtd^ begeifert, 
SBarb mir nie ein ^rang qep^udt, 
iRod^ ein 3rrtum mir gemeiflert 

2üh unb ^bet toirb mir ie^jt, 
S)o(^ mic^ labt, mi(^ fc^merjet !eine«; 
9Reine $arf ifi ^ingefe^t, 
^as i^ fang, i|l ni(^t mel^r meine«. 



NOTES. 



Page 3. Oormort )u ^tv trfktn Vuflagc 1815. 

Däte, Aug. 28, 29, and Sept. 12, 1814. Uhland published the 
first collected edition of his poems in the autumn of 181 5. He 
had previously, in April, 1809, requested Cotta to publish a vol- 
ume, but had received the courteous and familiar answer in the 
case of a youne author, that on account of the number of his en- 
gagements and the circumstances of the time he was unable to 
accept an offer which would otherwise have been a pleasure to 
him. A few months later Uhland wrote humorously to Kerner, 
saying that he had read in Von der Hagen's Afusaeum of the 
mastersinger Hans Volz of Nuremberg, who had a private print- 
ing press, " presumably because, like myself, he could not nnd a 
publisher," and added that he had offered his works in vain to 
Mohr of Tübingen and Zimmer of Heidelberg. Cotta was only 
induced to undertake the work through the influence of the Baron 
von Wangenheim, Curator of the University of Tübingen, who 
was prot^bly acquainted with the poet or his family. Later, 
when Wangenheim became prime minister and the resolute enemy 
of a popular constitution, Uhland, in numerous poems, and as a 
member of parliament, was forced to oppose his former patron.* 
The first edition of Uhland' s work contained one hundred and 
ninety-two poems. 

This preface was retained through all the successive editions 
of the poems. It is in part a humorous defense of their publica- 
tion. Uhland admits the pensive, even doleful (flfigltc^), charac- 
ter of his earlier poems, but thinks they may be the source of joy 
and vigor, just as wine springs from the crushed grape. As the 
Clown accompanied Death in the old festivals of chivalry, so 
genuine grief may find relief in jest. Possibly he who is intent 
to search, may discern in single poems the germs of greater, and 
discover glimpses of the poet's inmost nature in his verse. If 
some find the poems trivial, they but illustrate the times in which 
they were produced, when painful oppression rested upon the 
German nation during its years of humiliation. Poetry demands 

* Notter, Ludwig Uhland^ sein Leben und seine Dichtungen^ pp. 
79 and 146. 
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the atmosphere of freedom, and langubhes when it is withheld ; 
but since the nation has risen to new life in its recent victories, so 
poetry will rise with new vigor. The poet hopes that his work 
may prophesy a future of more perfect song. 
Translated by Skeat. 

Page 7. !^ci ^i69Ut% Vbcnbgang. 

Date, Feb. 8-9, 1805. Published first in the Dickterwald, 1813, 
and in Gedichte^ 181 5, signed "-d." 

Yariants I, line 7, read originally SBo fi(^ bed {^etltojie ent* 
fcftlcufet. 

n, 8, for bu fel^refi urn stood bann feiere um. 

line 5 began, ^u tvirft. The changes were made for the 
edition of 181 5. 

Page 7. Vit ben Sob. 

Date, Jan. 19, 1805, Musenalmanach^ 1807. Gedichte, 181 5. 
This poem is the vague, per-fervid expression of a sensitive 
youth's contemplation of death. It lacks the intensity of a pro- 
found experience of loss, yet its refined and pure sentiment 
has caused it to be a favorite with many English students of 
Uhland. 

Translated by Kendrick and Sandars. 

Page 9. !^(r ftotiig auf bcm Xurme. 

Date, March 31 and April i, 1805. Musenalmanachy 1807. 
signed *' L. U." Gedichte , 181 5. An introductory stanza is pre- 
served \ 

„%fA 9(ntli| »enbet bet Backtet S^or, 
%tx Aönig ^ub ftc^ in ftifler Dta^t, 
lur 3tnne bed XurmeS fteiflt er empor, 
\i leuchtet ber @terne $rac^t.^ 



§1 



See Nägele, Beiträge zu Uhland, 1893, p. 45. 
Translated by Thackeray, Martin, K. F. Kroeker, Moir. 

Page 10. Sfeb t{nt% Vrmen. 

Date, Aug. 31 and Sept. i, 1805. Gedichte, 1815. A poem 
of constant contrasts, and of touching simplicity. Spiritual 
riches, the glory of nature, and joy in the happiness of others may 
exist with personal loneliness and poverty in this world and with 
the memoiy of past gladness. Worship and praise exist for the 
lowliest, who will share alike future blessedness. 
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m, 4. trat = betreten %a\. 

Y, 5. l^immel tiet = t)om i^itnmel ^er. 

Translated by Brooks, W. A. Butler, Sandars, Martin. 

Page zz. ®(fang ^er SungUnge. 

Date, Sept. 17, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, signed " L. U." 
Gedichte^ 181 5. An apostrophe to youth. Youth is a conse- 
crated time in whose silence many footsteps resound : fruit shall 
ripen from it as from the blossoms in springtime ; as in the glow 
ot wine, so in youth vigor should be felt and womanhood rever- 
enced. The last stanza gathers up the theme of each of the pre- 
ceding to emphasize the consecration of life. 

Ill, 6. Skeat translates, " In the strength of manhood blend.'' 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 13. Vuf ({tt Ititib. 

Date, Sept. 13, 1814. Gedichte^ 1852. This poem relates to 
Kemer's eldest daughter Marie, and was enclosed in a letter to 
him on Sept. 18. An introductory stanza comparing the refuge 
sought at the shrine of a saint with the relief found in the sweet 
communion of childhood was originally prefixed to this poem : 

»flBon Sd^wermut unb »on Sanaigfeit befaQen 
pflegt 9){an(i^er nad) bem ftillen Ort ju tvaUen, 
äBo unter blü^enbem ©ebüfd^e, 
^ei eines Haren ^rünnletnS ?^rtfdbe, 
@in Itc^ted ^eil'genbilb in feiner iRif(^e 
^ernieberlä^elt, 
93id ^immelStrof) ben fieibenben umfächelt." 

This rendered an inversion necessary, and the present strophe 
began : 

„@o l^ab' xSi, oon beS gebend 3Innft umfettet, 
3u bit mid^, bu fU^ed Ainb gerettet.'' 

Notter, p. 160. For an interesting account of the relations of 
Uhland and Kerner see Das Kernerhaus und seine Gäste^ by 
Th. Kerner (1894). 
Translated by Sandars. 

Pa(;e Z3. 9fc ftapene. 

Date, Sept. 21, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach^ 
1807, and in Gedichte^ 181 5. 
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The chapel here referred to is the 9Bunntm0et fta))el]fe, situ- 
ated on a bare height at the western end of the Ammerberg. 
The chapel is Gothic, and rests upon an earlier structure, dating 
from the tenth century. Poems suggested by this chapel have 
been written by Kemer, Schwab and Karl Mayer. See Paulus* 
Ludwifr Uhland und seine Heimath^ Tübingen (1S69), p. 33, 
and Notter, p. 160. 

I. 1. Proben = ba oben. The folk-songs often begin „^a 
brobcn,* for vivid effect. See Des Knaben Wunderhorn^ I, 125 ; 
II, 366 ; also with „ba brunten/ II, 53 ; also Uhland, Die ver- 
sunkene Krone ; and Goethe, Schäfers Klagelied and Bergschloss, 
,Ta broben auf jenem ^crfle.* 

n, 2. iti6^X[<i^ox, the procession to the grave, chanting the 
funeral dirge. 

n, 4. lauftet empoi/ listens intently to the sounds from above. 

In a letter to Kemer, dated Sept. 3, 1844, Uhland says : " Once 
when in our youthful years we descended from the chapel of 
Wurmling, we heard some shepherd lads upon a hill beneath the 
cross singing folk-songs. We ascended in order to inquire of 
them about their songs, but the boys would not utter a sound ; 
scarcely had we descended again when they sang them afresh in 
derision, with a dear voice." Witwe, Ludwig Uhlands Leben^ 
1874, p. 324. 

Translated by Baskerville, Brooks, Sandars. 

Set-to music by Kreutzer, RafiF, Schumann, Bruch. 

Page 14. ^it fanftrn Xage. 



7 ' ' ' ' Dfcte, Oct. 7, 1805 



Published first in the Musenalmanach, 
1807, signed " L. U.," and in Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Uhland loves to contrast the impression of different seasons 
upon the soul. In this he follows the Minnesingers whose ardent 
longing for spring and for release from the wearisome confine- 
ment of castle life finds continual expression in their poems. 

Here the genial days of spring and the mellow days of autumn 
have a different message. To the [)oet, it is a contemplative 
emotion, which frees the soul from constraint (II, 3), but does 
not quicken it to desire (II, 4) and resolution. In autumn the 
richness of blossoms no longer adorns the earth (III, 5), but the 
forces of nature rest, and in resignation the soul finds peace, and 
lives in the memory of the past. The silence which comes to the 
soul with nature's pause is akin to the surrender of one's hold 
upon earth. 

The first two stanzas relate to spring, the last two to autumn. 
A similar division is not uncommon in Uhland's poems. See 
his Winterlied, 
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I, 3. aufoef (plagen. The conception of the sky as a tent or 
canopy is a favorite one among poets : see Goethe, and Rückert 
Die sterbende Blume^ „^immel fpann' bein blaueS '^zW* 

6. fic^ fonnig l^ebt, used in a factitive sense, lifts and bathes 
itself in the sunlight. 

The metre of the poems is trochaic tetrameter, the even lines 
lacking the unaccented final syllable ; weak and strong rimes al- 
ternate. 

Translations by Brooks, Sandars, Skeat 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Bruch. 

Page z5. Sin ^erbfle. 

Date, Nov. 4, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807, and Gedichte, 
1815. 

Page 15. 9Bunbcr. 

Date, Nov. 8 and 9, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807, Gedichte, 
1815. 
Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page z6. aRdttcl» unb Sd^afcr* 

Date, Nov. 7, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach, 
1807, and in Gedichte, 181 5. An exceedingly effective contrast is 
presented in these two characters — the shepherd longing for 
spring, and the monk standing amid the beauty around him and 
contemplating only the cross with its lesson of sacrifice and 
denial. 

Translated by Barber and Sandars. 

Page 17. ®c^äfer< (Sonntagilieb. 

Date, Nov. 17, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807, signed "L. U." 
and Gedichte^ 181 5. A favorite poem and song. The silent 
shepherd in the solemn presence of nature worships as if sur- 
rounded by unseen hosts and as if earth and sky were united. 

I, 1. ^a3 is not simply this, but embodies the entire impres- 
sion which the solitude, the peal of the single bell and the silence 
produce. 

n, 8. Supply some such expression as (SS ift mtr, I feel. 

Translated by Brooks and W. A. Butler. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Mendelssohn. 

Page 17. ®efan9 bcr Slonnctt. 

Date, May 15 and 16, 1806. Musenalmanach, 1807 ; Gedichte, 
1815. 
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n, S. 3uQenbb(ut, thou art eternally young. 

Translated by Sandars and Skeat. 

Few poets have reproduced more sympathetically the spirit of 
the medixval church than Uhland. He saw at once the pictor- 
esqueness of its service and the beautiful unselfishness of the 
element of renunciation in its life. He could feel the silent 
rapture of monk or nun or crusader standing before the visible 
emblems of his faith, as he has shown in so many poems, and at 
the same time the human element which ever accompanies a life 
of self-renunciation. See Der Atönch und Schäfer^ Die Nonne, 
Der Pilger y DU verlorene Kirche and Der Waller. 

H, 8. Skeat translates this and the following line: 

"To Thee, of fadeless youth the source." 

lY, 3. The darkness which accompanied the crucifixion. 
Translated by Brooks, Sandars, Skeat. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Mendelssohn. 

Page i8. 9c« finabcn Qcrglicb. 

Date, Tmie 39, 1806. Published first in the Musenalmanach, 
1808, and in Gedichte, 181 5. This poem originated on the Oester- 
berg, which constitutes a part of the ridge on which the Castle of 
Tübingen stands, and on the slope of which Uhland had a garden 
house. Uhland's wife, in her memorial of the poet, speaks of his 
fondness in boyhood for this height : 

irCft f a^ er aud^ bort ben gielicnben SBoIten, bent ^erannabenben 
@en)ttteT, bent fieud^ten ber Sli^e }u, unb erji menn bet biegen 
berabiuprajfeln anfieno, eilte er mit otogen ^ätsen bem 6(ternr 
^auje j|u. Xort ift aui$ fpäter, im 3a^re 1806, 'boi^ frijc^e @ebt(l^t 
,3:e3 Änaben 93erglieb,' entftanben.* — Witwe, p. 9. 

I, 1. t>om $erg limits, and would naturally follow beS Wittens 
Inab'/ as in the last line of the succeeding stanzas. 

n, 1. ^i){utteT^au8, figurative, = CueUe, source. 

m, 3. tsüb rhyming with j^ieb (4) according to the South 
German pronunciation. Uhland wrote upon a similar theme the 
l^icb eines ^rd^iuo^^terd ( 1 804), which he did not publish, but which 
appeared first in his "Life" by his widow. Poems animated by 
a similar spirit are not uncommon : see KUhne's Der Knabe auf 
dem Berge. Werner in Lyrik und Lyriker (1890), p. 47^, regards 
Des Knaben Berglted as a transcription of the earlier poem, 
greatly improved. 

V, 2. ^uer, signal-ßre. 

lY, 1. The emphasis is upon 81i^ unb Conner, not upon 
unter mir. 
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IV, 8. Supply i^nen = rufe t^nen au. 

Y, 1. The Sturmgtocfe was rung to summon the people to 
arms, and was accompanied by signal fires (^uer) on the moun- 
tains. 

The verse is iambic tetrameter. Each stanza ends in an 
unrimed verse, while the remaining verses end in a masculine 
rime. Any variation from the normal rime-scheme in poetry 
lends special emphasis to the line in which it occurs. The 
length of the rimed syllables do not always correspond in this 
poem, but words with a short vowel rime with those with a long, 
as in the case of Itnoh and \^XQb, I, 3 and 4. 

The charm of the Volkslieder is often found in the abruptness 
of the introduction. The subject and the scene are mirrored in 
the first words of the poem and placed directly before the reader, 
or, in song, before the ear of the listener. 

The careless mountaineer, the companion of the storm, nour- 
ished in the free air of the mountains, rejoices in his lofty abode 
and recks little for the castles of the nobles beneath him. When 
the alarm sounds he joins the ranks of those fighting below. 
Such songs as these quickened the feelings of the youth who grew 
up with Uhland, and prepared them for the final struggle for 
German liberty a few years later. 

Translated by Brooks, Kendrick and Sandars. 

Often set to music. Favorite compositions are those of Schu- 
mann and Kreutzer. 



Page 19. @ntf(^Iu||. 

j. Published first in 
1807, signed " L. U.,'' and in GedichiCy 1815. This poem is 



Date, Nov. 27, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach^ 
' " L. U.," and in Gedichiey 181s. 
said to have been inspired by the young poet's love for the charm- 



ing sister of his friend, Albert Schott, afterward Frau Durand- 
Mareuil. Notter, p. 158. 

I, 1. tommt in the sense of the future. 4. ntemanb, dat. 

lU, 1. The flowers bending down before the beloved as she 
passes is a favorite figure of the Minnesinger. Longfellow uses 
the same in " A Gleam of Sunshine." 3. @ie burfen contrasts 
the bird's liberty with the poet's shyness. 

V, 4. tt)ic = how. 

VI, 1. 6(^rct!cn, here the neuter infinitive for the more com- 
mon masculine substantive. 

Translations by D wight, Sandars and Fumess. 

Page ao. £auf ter 9B(It. 

Date, July 7, 1807. Published first in the Musenalmanach ^ 
1808, signed "L. U.," and in Gedichte, 181 5. The poem begins 
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with an incident, and ends with a delicate conceit quite character- 
istic of the folk-poetry. 

I, 6. befieUt, appointed a meeting. 

Translated by Fumess and Sandars. 

Page ax. IBalblicb. 

Date, Oct. 20, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen^ 
Matt of Dec. 29, 1807 ; Gedichte, 1815. 
Translated by Sandars. 

Page aa. ZtM^tt Sob. 

Date, Nov. 7, 1807. Published first in the Pantheon , III, S. 
1 07, of 1 8 1 o ; Gedichte, 1815. 
Translated by Blackiei Sandars and Skeat. 

Pace 23. Untreue. 

Date, Not. 24, 1807. Gedichte, 18 15. 

I, 5. fremb, )7erfil^Ietert. Uhland often omits the inflexion, as 
in the Volkslieder, 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Liszt 

Page 23. ^it tlbgefd^iebenen. 

Date, Nov. x8, 1807. Published first in the Poetischer Alma- 
nach (1812), signed J^oXltx," and in Gedichte, 1815. 
Translated by 
Set to music by Loewe, Dessauer and Curschmann. 

Page 23. !^{e 3ufr<ebenen. 

Date, March 27, 1808. Appeared first in the Poetischer Al- 
manack (181 2), signed „^oXUx," Gedichte, 181 5. 
Translated by Ella Heath and Sandars. 
Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer, F. Lachner and Bruch. 

Page 24. ^obe Siebe. * 

Date, Feb. 4, 1808. Taschenbuch für Damen, 1809, signed 
"L. U.," and in Gedichte, 1815. 

»U^Ianb öerbinbct ni^t belicbifle itm ^Injc^auungärei^cn, 
fonbern eine 93oTJieUung icecft bei i^m bie anbere, für bie eine fte^t 
er in ber anbeten \iCi% Symbol.* — Werner, p. 276. 

I, 1. tTunfen, adj., the survival of a participial form without 
ge=, like red^t) (Raffen. 2. ein ^Wd, a single glance, that is, of 
sublime love. 

n, 2. ^inan, upon the happiness of earth. 

Translated by Sandars. 
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Page 35. Rd^c. 

Date, Aug. 11, 1809. Gedichte, 18 15. 

The occasion of this poem was not, as would seem originally, 
the visit of a lover to his beloved, but suggested by a call which 
Uhland made upon his friend, Professor Conz. The poet trans- 
formed the silent garden, with its flowers and butterflies, into an 
ideal scene, where the lover is conscious of the presence of his 
mistress, whom he does not see. Werner has used this poem to 
illustrate the growth of a poem from a simple germ, its elabora- 
tion and climax. Lyrik und Lyriker, pp. 228-233, 350, 411. 

Uhland sent the poem to his friend Mayer, Aug. 12, 1809, 
The letter which accompanied it gave the story of its origin. 

Page 25. Oorabcnb. 
Date, Aug. 18, 1809. Gedichte^ 18x5. 

Page 36. tDer (Sommcrfabcti. 
Date, Oct. 29, 1822. Gedichte, 1826. 

Page 36. Rac|»ti. 

Date, April 11 and 12, 1808. Poetischer Almanack, 1812, 
signed , bolter/ and Gedichte, 181 5. 

Page a6. (Schlimme Rad^barfd^aft* 

Date, Nov. 28, 1809. Gedichte, 181 5. Uhland, while engaged 
upon the thesis for his doctor's degree, wrote a letter to his friend 
Mayer, who was then on a journey in North Germany, Feb. 6, 
1 810, in which he described his own life and gave him particulars 
of their common friends. In this letter he quoted the nrst stanza 
of this poem as it is printed, save a slight transposition (2)o(^ 
tüd' vS) feine Seite fort), and the second in the following form: 

„Salb fpielt mein 9tad^6ar auf ber %\lit 
Unb fü^rt mir bte @ebanten ^in, 
»olb fte^t am %t\\\itx beim gUct« 
3)ie angenel^mc S'iad^barin.'' 

Translated by Brooks and Sandars. 

Page 27. 9auernrr0(I. 

Date, Dec. 3, 1807. Gedichte, 181 5. 

Translated by Brooks, Dulcken, Sandars. 

Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer and Marschner. 
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Page 37. ^ait* uitb Oretr. 

Date, June 28, 1814. Gedichte^ t8i^. 

A quaint poem in dialogue, with naive, popular humor. 

I, 1. @utffi, glance inquiringly or longingly^ a quaint word 
still retained in popular speech. 8. ä8o nut/ wherever. 

Translated by Blackie. 
Set to music by Loewe. 

Page 38. dagcrlicb. 

Date, March 21, 181 2. Gedichte^ 181 5. A poem quite in the 
spirit of the folk-poetry. The comparison of one's love to hunted 
game is characteristic of the 93o(fS(ieber. See 3agbQ(ü(f, Des 
Knaben Wunderhorny I, 294. 

n%tt Säger fa^ ein ebleB 9Bilb 
grifd), l^urtiQ unb gefd^ioinbe, 
$4 loar ein jc^bned (^rauenbitb; 
2)ad ft(^ aUba lieg ftnbe." 

Also the „SflflCrlieber* in Ditfurth, Volks- und GesellschafisHeder^ 
in which there are constant references to Cupid as a huntsman. 

n, 2. WfiW used as an auxiliary, like our verb ''do." A 
M.H.G. usage surviving in the popular dialect and in folk-songs. 

Translated by Sandsurs and Skeat. 

Page 38. !^(« Wirten aBinterlieb. 

Date, Nov. 20, 1809. Published in the Pantheon^ Vol. iii, 
1810, and in Gedichte ^ 181 5. 
m. 1. '§ for \i^9,. 
Translated by Sandars. 
Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

Page 39. £i(b be« ®(fangenett. 

Date, Sept. 4, 1807. Gedichte^ 1815. One of Uhland's most 
spontaneous songs. 

II, 4. gu tnal, at the same time. 5. ju %\<x\ = l^inob. 

Page 30. ^rfif^HngtUcber. 

A group of poems written at different times but which have the 
merit of a common subject. Few poets have sung of spring in 
its varied suggestiveness with such absolute simplicity and 
natural feeling. Uhland did not incorporate with these poems 
„Ööcr f5frül)linö/ which he had published in the Poetischer 
Almanach (1812), as perhaps differing in tone and entirely in 
form and character. Goethe's poem Mailied^ JS&'it l^ertlid^ leud^tet 
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mir bte 9latur, ' surpasses these in pure joyousness, in the blending 
of nature and love, with the absence of a pensive didactic element. 
This series of poems lends itself readily to musical effect. 
Some have been set to music many times, especially ^rüt)ltnfl§s 
glaube. 

1. Of rü^litiflSalinunö. — Date, March 21,1812. Gedichte^ 
1815. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

2. Sfrü^Itnö§ö taube. — Date, March 21, 1812. Pub- 
lished first in the LHchterwaldy 1813, and in Gedichte, 1815. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Schubert, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Kreutzer, M. 
Hauptmann, Curshmann, S. Bagge, £. Franclc, Hermann Götz, 
F. Kücken, L. Hartmann, F. Lachner, Josephine Lang, K. G. 
Reissiger, F. Ries, W. Taubert, and £. HansUck. 

3. fjfrü Idling Sru ^e. — Date, March 21, 1812. Dichter- 
waldy 1813 ; Gedichte, 181 5. 

Translated by Brooks. 

4. fSfril ^ ling Sfeter. —Date, 1814, day uncertain. Ge- 
dichte, 181 5. 

Translated by Blackie and Skeat. 

Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

6. ßobbe8t5früI)ttngS. — Date, April 8, 181 1. Poetischer 
Almanachy 1812; Gedichte, 1815. 
Translated by Sandars. 

6. f^rül)nng§trofi. — Date uncertain, probably 1 830. Pub- 
lished in Lieder by Karl Mayer, 1833. This and the following 
poem were only incorporated with the rest of the series in the 
eighth edition of the poems (1834). 

7. IJünftiger fjf ruling. —Written in the autumn of 
1827. Published under the title ^35er gro^e fSfrü^ling/' in the 
fourth edition of the poems (1829). 

8. fJfrüUittööHeb beS JRcgenf en ten. — Date, May 
19, 1812. Published first in the Dichterwald (1813), entitled 
Frühlingskritik, and signed »©pinbelmann, ber Dtecenjent/ and 
in Gedichte, 18 15, where it constituted the last of the series 
(No. 6). 

The sarcasm relates to a critic, Christoph Friedrich Weisser, 
who had ridiculed the Poetic Almanach, and the romantic spirit 
of Uhland and his fellow-poets. 

Translated by Blackie. 

n, 4. SD^einet^alben, / have no objections. 
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m. 8. ^^ilomete = 9la((ti(|aII. 

lY, 4. The Frühling of Christian Ewald von Kleist was a 
poem written in imitation of Thompson's Seasons, The reviewer, 
who has no feeling for nature, derives whatever mechanical 
sentiment he possesses from a poet whose work is full of minute 
matter-of-fact details and images. The union of this poem with 
the preceding, which manifest such an outburst of natural joy in 
spring, may be regarded as unfortunate. 

Page 33. 9er Ungrnaitittcti. 

Date, May 15, 18 19. Published first in the third edition of 
Uhland's poems, 1826. Written for the birthday of Emilie 
Vischer, who later became the poet's wife (May 29, 1820), and 
who wrote a beautiful tribute to his memory. Ludwig Uhland* 
Eine Gabe für Freunde. Zum 26. April 1865. Tne original 
title of the poem was simply the date, " Am 15. Mai 1819." 

The two stanzas here published were prececEed by a third : 

„Qa. eines %aati 9flu^me, 
S)er und oiel $etl befcbteb, 
SBric^t man n>o^( eine S9Iume, 
Unb finat man xoohl ein Sieb. 
SBaft ^et^t'd, ein »lamc^en bred^en, 
SBo reicher jirü^lina blU^t? 
Gin neueft £teb lu fpreiltten, 
3Bo ooUe £iebe glii^t ?" 

See Witwe f p. 167. 

By the omission of this stanza the personal and occasional ele* 
ment in the poem was removed and its application no longer limited 
to the event which called it forth. 

Translated by Barber, Blackie and Sandars. 

Pa^e 33- %vtit Hunfl. 

Date, May 24, 1812. Deutscher Dichterwald^ 1813 ; Gedichte 
1815. 

A spirited defense of poetry, which is not limited to a few 
proud names. The spirit of poetry is universal. Sing the im- 
pulses of thy heart in gentle strain or in passion, as the inspira- 
tion of the moment suggests ; if not the record of an entire life, 
the experiences of youth ; if not to be bound in books, cast a 
single sheet to the winds. 

Uhland's generous nature exposed him to endless applications 
for help. Some wished poems or dramas written to commemo- 
rate their pathetic or heroic history. Many young writers with- 
out poetic gifts interpreted the above poem to be a justification of 
any poetic endeavor, and sent frequently to Uhland their verses 
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with the motto »©inflc, »cm @efang gegeben." The number of 
these poetical effusions was so great that Uhland once cried out 
in anger, " But I said, let him sing upon whom song has been be- 
stowed." Witwe^ pp. 416, 417. This poem has often been re- 
garded as the motto of the Swabian school. 

I, 2. This poem occupies the first place in the anthology, 
Deutscher Dichterivald. 

IV, 8. 93lütenmonb, indefinite, for the time of flowers : STlonb 
= atonal. The M. H. G. mäne, moon^ in the 14th century, 
möne, mdn came to be in the 15th the usual form, and was fre- 
quent until late in the 17th century. It was both strong and 
weak in declension. The form ^onb, M. H. G. mant, has ap- 
peared since the 14th century. The meaning was early trans- 
ferred to the period of the moon*s revolution, and used to indicate 
time. As such it is very common in Luther's translation of the 
Bible. The weak form is still preserved in compounds, ^^ons 
benff^ein/ Bauernregel^ p. 27, »SKonbennat^it/ and in the sense 
of month. 

y, 2. fliegenb 99Iatt, a name applied to a single page or sheet, 
containing an item of news, a song, or later a satire, used after 
the invention of printing. The fHiegenbe 33 latter became power- 
ful controversial weapons during the Reformation. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Moscheles. 

Page 35. Sa« Zfial. 

Date, June 19, 181 t. Published first in S^'t Dichterwald, 1S13, 
signed "-d," and in Gedichte^ 1815. Many of Uhland's poems 
are closely associated with scenes near his native town. From 
the heights of Tübingen the Neckar Valley is visible to the 
southeast, through which once extended one of the great military 
highways over which the German emperors marched to Italy to 
be crowned. This valley led toward the hamlet of Wankheim, a 
favorite resort of the poet, where many of his poems originated. 
Uhland returned from Paris, Feb. 14, 181 1, but the occasion of 
this poem seems to have been a return from a brief journey to 
Heilbronn and Stuttgart, a few days before the date of its com- 
position. The pensive melancholy of this poem prevails in many 
of his earlier productions. 

Page 36. SOftorgeni. 

Date, t86i, one of the very last poems which Uhland ever 
wrote. Gedichte, 1863. 
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Page 3i6. Xn^et^al. 

Date, Feh. 7. 1812. Deut scher Dichterwald {iZx-^. Gedichte^ 1815. 
Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

Page 36. SbctiHvoIfcii. 

Date, June 22, 1S34. Published first in the eighth edition of 
Uhland's Poems (1834). The previous poem, Ruhetkal^ is a 
question ; the present is an answer possibly unintended in compo- 
sition, but its position, placed nearly twenty years later beside the 
former, suggests a purpose. 

I, 1. abenbmärtd, in the west, 8. jer^auil^i, dissolved. See 
Hassenstein, p. 140. 

Page 37. Kcclitfcrtitung. 

Begun May 4, completed Sept. 7, 1816. Published first in 
the second edition of Uhland's Poems (1820). This poem is 
undoubtedly a personal confession and defense. It wasr written 
in the midst of the struggle for a liberal constitution, in which 
Uhland was actively engaged, but at a time when all hopes of a 
representative government had been temporarily disappointed by 
the rejection by the Constituent Assembly of the liberal constitu- 
tion proposed by the king and a return to arbitrary government. 
All reform was now at an end, and all reforming spirits were 
powerless. Uhland would not accept office in a country without 
a constitution, and would have preferred to earn his bread as an 
advocate in a foreign land rather then accept a position where the 
sacrifice of his independence and his manhood were involved. 
He rejected all inducements looking to a professorship in his own 
university, which would subject him to a loss of liberty, and require 
him to take the oath of homage to the king. All hopes of promotion 
in his native country were at end. His disappointment as ex- 

f)ressed in the poem was a personal one, but it was even more, it 
nvolved the defeat of his dearest hopes for his nation's welfare. 
A few months later he wrote sadly, to Varnhagen, that Germany 
had little more to expect from those in authority, from congresses 
and diets down, or from the pending negotiations of cabinets, — 
that, on the contrary, only when every branch of the people awoke 
to self-consciousness and to inner conviction (innerer $eQrünbung) 
would their power be felt. Witwe ^ p. 11 5-125, 
I, 1. 6d)Cinc, illusion. 

Pt^ge 37. Vit (inrm htitttn SDlorgeit. 

Date, July 12, 18 12. Gedichte, 181 5. Sent to Mayer on the 
day of its composition: ^2)er ^eitere Jpimntel, »eld^er bicfen 
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IDlorgen nad^ langer 3ett mieber au fe^en mar, beranla^te folgenbe 
iBerfc* Mayer, 1, 246. 

Page 38. ®rui| ber Seelen. 

Date, Nov. 20 and 21, 1825. GedicJite^ 1826 (third ed.). 

Page 38. Vuf ber Überfaf^rt» 

Date, Oct. 9, 1823. Published first in the third edition of 
Uhland's Poems ^1826). The scene of this poem is the Neckar 
River near the village of Hofen below Cannstatt. The ruins of a 
castle stand on a height above, and a dam spans the stream. 

II, 2. 3tDeen, an old inflected form of the masc. of the numeral. 
Uhland preserves often with apparent care the different forms of 
the numeral corresponding to the different genders. 

The elder of the two companions was his favorite uncle. Pastor 
Hoser, the brother of his mother, the minister of the church in the 
neighboring village of Schmieden. The poem An den Tod eines 
Landgeistlichen was dedicated to the memory of this uncle. The 
present p>oem was suggested by a solitary walk which Uhland 
took to Münster across the Neckar in 1822. See Wiiwe, p. 88, 
and N otter, p. 160. 

ni, 8. S)tcfer, braujenb toot unS alien, refers to Uhland's 
friend, the young poet Friedrich von Harpprecht (1788-18 13), 
who was a fellow-student of law with Uhland at Tübingen in 
1805. His military spirit'led him in 1807, in his nineteenth year, 
to enlist as a cavalry officer in the army of Würtemberg against 
Austria. Later, he was an officer of ordnance under General 
Berth ier. At the bloody battle of Wagram he was on the staff of 
the emperor Napoleon. With the army of this country he marched 
to Russia, where he distinguished himself at the battle of Smolensk, 
when his bravery won for him the Order of Military Merit of 
Würtemberg and the French cross of the Legion of Honor. At 
the battle of the Borodino, he fought desperately and lost his leg 
by a cannon shot. He suffered great hardships on the way to 
Wilna, where he died from the efifect of his injury, and the terrible 
sufferings of the retreat. 

Uhland published anonymously Harpprecht's literary remains, 
consisting of letters and poems, in 181 3. See N otter, pp. 46-50. 

Translated by Moir, Barker, Brooks. 

Set to music by Loewe. 

Page 39. Xit Serc^cn. 

Date, April 2, 1834. Gedichte^ 1834. 
Translated by Sandars. 
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Pac« 40. 9i4itcrfrsen. 

Date, April 2, 1834. Gedichte j 1834. The poet's blessing, be- 
stowing the flowers of song upon the earth, is not welcome to the 
aged laborer, who regards them as useless and an injury to the 
harvest. The poet d^ends his light strain. As the flowers delight 
the child with their brightness, so his modest flowers claim but a 
simple office. 

Sandars has translated the last stanza very successfully. 

" Friend, methinks my modest lay 
Will not make the neld too gay; 
Flowers enough to deck thy sheaves. 
Flowers thy httle grandson weaves." 

Page 40. ^it SonncniMittf . 

Date, June 22-23, i^34- Published as above. The date coin- 
cides witii that of Abendwolken, The pause of nature which this 
poem commemorates may be compared with the day's transition 
to evening with which Byron begins his Monody on the Death of 
Sheridan, 

"When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer's twilight weeps itself away. 
Who has not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart as dew along the flower. 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 
While nature makes that melancholy pause — 
Her breatkiHg ntonunt on the bridge tohere time 
Of light and darkness forms an arth sublime. 

n, 2. f(^mfi(enb, tcith her complaint, 3. übeTmai^ten,/a^m^. 
4. ^edfefc^lag, the summons to a new career. 
Translated by Brooks (*^ Sundown ") and Skeat. 

Page 41. iDcr Otob». 

Date, 1829. Aforgenblati^ Nov. 27, 1S29, and in Gedichte 
(1831). Notter states in his life of Uhland that the single inci- 
dent which seems to have interested Uhland in the mystic 
speculations, which consumed so large a portion of the life of 
Kemer, somnambulism, etc., and narrated to him by the latter, 
was the story of Countess M[ede]m, who fell asleep in her child- 
hood in a field of poppies, whereby she entered into a peculiar 
mental state which bewildered her as regards the persons and 
things with which she was most nearly associated. Uhland used 
this suggestion to depict the ideal and the real of life, and of 
the poet's dream. He said to Kemer in a letter, ^ Thou seest 
that I have l^oken a poppy from your garden." See Notter, p. 
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75. Hebbel remarks that Uhland in Der Mohn has illustrated 
the profound truth that if poetry is a dream in which the possi- 
bilities of things in their most essential nature are symbolized, the 
poet must be the involuntary and eternal mirror of this dream. 
Quoted by Werner, p. 242. The second stanza refers to Kerner's 
story. 
Translated by Blackie, Martin and Sandars. 

Page 43. 9tf ifett. 

Date, June 28-29, 1834. Gedichte, 1834. In answer to an in- 
vitation to travel, the poet praises the inspiration which comes 
from his native valley and its familiar paths. Imagination 
beckons him to mystic isles, and traverses illimitable starry 
spaces. Dreams old and new, the future, the past, and boundless 
visions open ever before him here. 

Translated by Fumess. 

Page 44. SBanbcrlfcbcr. 

A group of poems, eight of which were published first in the 
Dichterwald (1813), as M^i neue Söanberlieber/ and signed 
" Uhland." The third, 5n bet Sr^rne, was incorporated with 
the others, in Gedichte, 181 5. The date of the poems is as fol- 
lows: 

1. ßebeiDol^l. — Dec. 2, 1807. 

2. Scheiben unb 9)'l e i b e n. — Aug. 18, 1811. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Brahms. 

3. 3n bet Sr^tne. — June 2, 1806. 

Set to music by numerous composers, among others by Brahms, 
Kreutzer, Bungert, Dessauer, Dietrich and Methfessel. 

4. SKotöenlleb. — Nov. 20, 1811. 

Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer, and Rubinstein. 

6. 9lac^treife.— July 7, 1811. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, £. Naumann, J. Brüll and Dessauer. 

6. SBinterretfe. — Nov. 13, 1811. 

7. ?lbreife. — Sept. 14, 1811. 

8. 6tnfe]^r. — Nov. 20, 181 1. 
Translated by Brooks. 

9. ^etmfe^r. — Nov. 19, 1811. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Brahms. 

These " Songs of Travel," like so many of the folk-songs, re- 
ceive a part of their charm from the relation of the traveler to his 
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beloYcd, aod his interpretation of nature as illustrating that re- 
lation. The meanings which may attach to the most simple event 
are practically endless : every shadow that passes over the sky, 
the tone of the note of every hird, all natural phenomena may be« 
come significant. This interpretation of nature is the source of 
the mvstery, awe, and often of the superstition, with which all 
natural phenomena are invested. The lost ring or the broken mill- 
wheel may alike indicate that love is at an end. See ^er 9lin0 
and 

„^a unten in ienem X^ale 

Z)a treibt baft SBaffer ein 9tab, 

2)aft treibt nid^tft aid Siebe 

Qom Vbenb bift toieber an Slag; 

^aft 9iab, baft ifk gebrod^en, 

3)ie £iebe, bie bat ein ÜxCt, 

Unb wenn |n>ei Stebenbe fcbeiben, 

Sie reid^en einanber bie ^ftnb." 

— aRttOerft 9lbf(^ieb : Des Knaben Wunderhom, I, z36. 

Page 48. Ocrfpatetet l^od^icitllcb. 

Date, Nov. 24, t8i6. Gedichte, 1820. 

The original version of this poem in three stanzas is given by 
Keller, Ein Gedicht Uhlands Freunden zum Gruss mitgeteilt^ 
Tübingen, 1876. The absence of the poet, or of his muse, was 
caused, as is shown by the original form of the second stanza, viz. 
the service of his country : 

w9ltd^t ift fie umgefprungen 
a^it eitlem Spiel unb 2;anb, 
Sie ^at bieSmal gerungen 
gürä teure «aterlanb.« 

The last four lines of the third stanza were substituted for the 
above verses. The omitted lines were : 

,,Ste fragt, roaft eft bebeute, 
^Q^ fte Der}fig[td^ mar. 
trifft fie benn nid^t aud^ ^eute 
@tn l^erjlit^ Itebenb $aar.'' 

The Crown Prince William had succeeded his father, King 
Frederick I, to power, Oct. 30, 1816. The proposed constitution 
was under discussion in the committee of the assembly, and Uh- 
land, though not a member, was actively interested in the pro- 
ceedings. Some of his most spirited political poems fall at this 
time, as Schwindelhaber, Nov. 12-14, Hausrecht^ Nov. 20, Das 
Herz für unser Volk, Nov. 21. 
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Page 49. ffltc^elfuppcnlicb. 

Date, Jan. 26, 1814. Gedichte^ 1815. 

n, 7. bürfien = jed^en, as explained by Immermann, Münck- 
hauseriy I, 177, who speaks of the word as being in vogue in 
Swabia. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 50. ZHttfKeb. 

Date, Jan. i, 1812. Published first in the Dichierwald (1813), 
signed „^oXhx," and in Gedichte j 181 ^. Like the preceding, a 
favorite student song, sung usually to the music of Kreutzer, but 
composed also by Spohr and Bruch. A spirited and tempestuous 
song whose separate themes, hunting, storm, battle and judgment, 
are united in the final stanza. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Spohr and Bruch. 

Page 53. £{eb tint^ bcutfdicn ^angrri. 

Date, Jan. 29, 18 14. Printed first in the Morgenblatt of Oct. 
16, 18 1 4, and in Gedichte^ 181 5. This poem was written after the 
withdrawal of Wiirtemberg from the support of Napoleon follow- 
ing the battle of Leipzig, and its patriotic co-operation with its 
North-German allies and Austria and Russia in the advance into 
France. 

Uhland's intense patriotism banished all lesser themes from his 
mind, and explains the sudden cessation of the fountain of song 
within him, save when the cause of liberty was involved. 

n, 1. Itattett/ the Chaitiy2Ji Old German tribe which occupied 
in part the present Hesse, famous for its warlike spirit. 8. Uhland 
did not serve as a soldier in the Wars of Liberation, as his native 
land, under the lead of King Frederick I, fought on the side of 
Napoleon, even amid the snows of Russia. He was ready, in 
case there was a national levy and a general military service such 
as existed in all the other German States, to bear his part in a 
cause which assumed national proportions. He felt that in that 
case he should derive a satisfaction for his entire life in such 
service. See his letter written at the end of the year 1813. 
Witwe, p. 89. 

The simplicity of this poem is only equaled by the modesty of 
the poet's aspiration : he did not seek fame, but only the right to 
sing the triumph of the German people in a sacred war. 

Page 53. 9(uf ba« Itfnb t\nt% ®{cf»teri. 

Date, Tune 11, 1814. Published first in Gedichte, 1815. Writ- 
ten as a birthday ode to Rosa Maria, Uhland's god-daughter, the 
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eldest child of his friend, the poet Kerner. She was the author of 
Justinus Kerner* s Jugendliebe und mein Vaterhaus (1877). The 
date of the poem is coincident with the return of the victorious 
WUrtembergers from the defeat of Napoleon and the capture of 
Paris under the Crown Prince William. 

Page 54. Uli ba# Oatcrlanb. 

Date, Jan. 29, 1814. Published in the first eciUtion of Uhland's 
poems, and placed at the end of the Lieder, the first division, and 
designed to dedicate them to his Fatherland. As the flower of 
the German youth had fallen in that sacred struggle, what value 
was it possible to attach to the preceding poems in comparison 
with such grand and sacred sacrifices ? 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 54. ^it bcutfc^c Cprac^gcfrllf^aft. 

Date, Jan. 23, 18 17. Published first in the third edition of the 
Gedichte (1826). The Berlin Society for the German Language 
numbered many of the foremost scholars of Germany among its 
members. Uhland was elected a member of the society in July, 
1816, and he prepared an article upon the province of such a 
society, Ueber die Aufgabe einer Gesellschaft für deutsche 
Sprache, Jan. 8-10, 181 7 {Schriften V, 283-290). Uhland in his 
poem has a high conception of the sacredness of speech, which re- 
ceives its impress from within. Its purity, clearness and delicacy 
must spring from the heart. Only when the soul glows does 
language possess enthusiasm, vigor and ardor. Falsity in speech 
is to be censured above all else, and German loyalty and virtue 
must accompany German words. The German language should 
never be the servant of hypocrisy and idle dalliance, but the voice 
of tender reverence and of genuine affection, and should be proudly 
consecrated to the struggle for justice and liberty. In the case 
of Uhland, the most common themes were kindled with the glow 
of patriotism, and the enduring popularity of his verse is due to 
the pure and lofty atmosphere which it breathes. 

Page 56. ^it neue SDlufc. 

Date, Sept. 7, 18 16. Gedichte, 1820. This poem reveals the 
sacrifice which it cost Uhland to be compelled to exchange poetry 
and the literary studies in which he found delight for the legal 
studies necessary to success in his profession. It explains abo 
how his verse assumed a loftier note when the stern Goddess of 
Justice summoned nations and kings before her solemn bar. 
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Paterlän5tfd)e ©ebtdjte* 

In November, 1816, Uhland published anonymously for general 
circulation a sheet containing six poems. They were all the pro- 
duct of the political crisis which arose in connection with the 
struggle for constitutional government in his native land, and 
appealed powerfully to the heart of the people. 

King Frederick I had left the Congress of Vienna abruptly, 
and had announced, on Jan. 11, 181 5, his intention to bestow a 
constitution upon his country " suited to its external and internal 
condition and the rights of the individual and the necessities of 
the State, and also a representative assembly," " to which he was 
not forced by any external necessity nor' by any obligation into 
which he had entered to others," that is, to any foreign power. 
He sought thus to forestall the declaration of the Congress that 
every state of the new German Confederation should have a 
representative constitution. Wiirtemberg and Bavaria had pro- 
tested energetically at the Congress against its right to prescribe 
the internal government of a country, as a breach of princely pre- 
rogatives. 

The Constituent Assembly which the king called, met on March 
15, 181 5. The outline of a constitution which the king had 
drawn up was rejected almost unanimously, although it embodied 
principles of liberal constitutional government in advance of that 
of any other European state. The chief ground of opposition to 
it was not the provisions which it contained, but the assumption 
that they were derived from royal favor and not from early char- 
ters. The kingdom had been doubled in population and in extent 
of territory by adopting the cause of Napoleon. While "Old 
Wiirtemberg " could appeal to ancient chartered rights, " New 
Wiirtemberg " had no such appeal. Nearly all parties, — the 
nobility, who were represented for the first time in a national 
assembly, the clerical and the popular representatives, as well as 
the members from the original dukedom and the new territory, 
voted to reject the proposed constitution. The question of hered- 
itary and of popular rights, and of royal privilege, agitated the 
nation. The struggle which now began lasted for four years and 
through three successive constitutional assemblies. It began 
under the reign of Frederick I, and was continued under that 
of his son William I, when the present constitution was formally 
ratified. The following poems arose during this contest, and 
illustrate the various political questions which were at issue. 
They show Uhland's energetic and uncompromising political 
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attitude, and his unyielding loyalty to his convictions, at a time 
when freedom of utterance imperiled all hopes of governmental 
favor and of dvil promotion. Freytag says that the Swabian 
poets were the first "artist souls** who acquired vigor from par- 
ticipation in their country's politics, and among these, Uhland was 
chief. No partici()ation on the part of a German poet in the 
public life of his nation equals that of Uhkmd. He thus labored 
m the spirit of that German poet who first of all exercised a 
commanding influence in politics, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
whose life he wrote so beautifully and sympathetically. 

Page 57. !Sa« alte gute Xci^t. 

Date, Feb. 24, 1816. This poem illustrates the attitude of one 
political party, the " Old Wiirtembergers,*' of which the title of 
this poem was the watchword. They maintained the existence of 
certain immemorial and inalienable rights, which were not depend- 
ent upon the pleasure of the crown. These rights, which had been 
obtained by concessions from their rulers, were for the citizen : the 
right of voluntary expatriation ; freedom from punishment, save 
after due trial before a regular tnbunal and in accordance with 
law; exemption from taxation and from feudal service, save as 
provided by the constitution, also from enforced service at hunts 
or festivals or upon buildings ; the inviolability of property and 
personal rights ; the ability to possess weapons, and freedom from 
military service, save in case of war and with the consent of 
the estates, and then only for the period of the war; also the 
protection of the church in its former privileges. The standing 
army was to be recruited only by voluntary enüstments, especiadjy 
in time of peace, and for a specific time of service. 

All these rights had been violated. The Duke Frederick II, 
later Elector and King (Dec. 26, 1805), abolished the ancient 
constitution ( Dec. 30, 1805), and ruled arbitrarily ; he levied taxes, 
incurred lavish expenditures and administered the national treasury 
as his personal property. The rich possessions of the Protestant 
church were appropriated as state property. The questions which 
were at issue in the struggle are defined in the poem. Uhland 
emphasized the rights of the individual. 

n, 8. ein unb au8, everywhere. 

IV, 1. möfeifl = mä^iflc. 2. unb »oM gu ret^nen toeife, knows 
how to estimate Justly^ and is, 3. watchful over expenses, 

V, 4. getreuli^) = treulich, an archaic form. 

yi, 8 . ÖCrfe^ten, originally toorfcc^ten, champion, defend, 
Vni, 1. bed, originally b€§, = bcjfen. 

IX, 3. refers to the overthrow of hereditary rights by Fred- 
erick I. . 
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Page 5g. aBurtteinbcrg. 

Date, Sept. i, 1816. The year 1816, and especially the month 
of September, was with Uhland prolific in patriotic poems. The 
Baron von Wangenheim had been called from the curatorship of 
the University of Tübingen to be the guiding spirit in drafting 
the new constitution of tne kingdom, and the voice of the king's 
absolute will, published then his pamphlet *' Upon the division of 
the popular representation into two SGCi\on%^* {Ueber die Tren- 
nung der Volksvertretung in zwei Abtheilungen). The popular 
excitement and distrust were very great. Uhland opposed the 
introduction of an Upper House, or House of Lords. Later he 
published an impassioned address to the people entitled Keine 
Adelskammer, 

m, 8. ** Though man should seek thy ruin, 

Thou couldst not ruined be." 

— Skeat. 

YI, 2. ^(b or ^Ip, called also SHau^e or Gc^iDäbifd^e ^Ib; a 
lofty plateau and mountain chain extending between the Danube 
and the Neckar, from the Black Forest to the mountains of 
Franconia and constituting the Swabian Jura, between two and 
three thousand feet in height. Many peaks are crowned with 
castles and famous in history, as those of Hohenstaufen, Hohen- 
zollern, Teck, Hohenneuffen, Lichtenstein, Achalm and Rech- 
berg. The different parts of the range bear different names, as 
the Baralb, the Hardt, etc. The term IRau^e %\\> is also applied 
to a limited portion of the range, viz., that which slopes on the 
so uth to the Danube. 

Vill, 4. SBeinSberg. An ancient town a few miles east of 
Heilbronn. Soon after the accession of Konrad I II to the throne 
of Germany (March 7, 113S), he was involved in a contest with 
Henry the Proud, Duke of Bavaria, the most powerful prince of 
Germany, who had been his rival. Henry died soon after, but the 
war was continued in behalf of his son, afterward Henry the 
Lion, by the latter's uncle Welf VI. In the beginning of Nov., 
1 140. the king invested Weinsberg, which had been garrisoned by 
Welt. The king defeated a powerful army, sent to its relief, and, 
after a month's siege, the city itself was obliged to capitulate 
(Dec. 21, 1140). The king granted life to the women in the city, 
and permission to retain whatever they could carry away on their 
shoulders. They bore out of the city their husbands, and when 
Duke Frederick sought to prevent this, the king permitted it with 
the word, " A king's word cannot be perverted." The story of the 
deliverence dates from the century of the battle, and though 
called in question by eminent recent historians, has made the 
fame of the women of Weinsberg illustrious through all ages. 
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The ruins of the castle, Weibertreu, which was destroyed in 1535. 
are on a heisht above the town. Julius Kemer, the poet and 
physician, lived at the foot of the mountain. The castle is famous 
through Burger's ballad, and poems of Kemer, August Mayer and 
others. 

Page 60. 9(fproc^. 

Date, Sept. 3, 1816. Directed against the Baron von Wangen- 
heim (b. March 14, 1773; d. July 19, T850). The Baron von 
Wangenheim, a native of Gotha, was one of the ablest of the 
many doctrinaire politicians who guided the fortunes of the states 
of South Germany in the diflScult years of constitutional develop- 
ment which followed the wars of Liberation. After serving the 
government of Koburg-Saalfeld, where he became Vice-Presi- 
dent in the ministry, he was dismissed from his post for unmask- 
ing its corrupt financial system (1804?). After the fall of the 
German Empire he was received into the public service of King 
Frederick of Wiirtemberg (1806). After the first constitution 
had been unanimously rejected by the convention, the king sum- 
moned Wangenheim to draft a new one. The former draft had 
been rejected by the deputies as apparently designed to perpetuate 
arbitrary power under the guise of constitutional government. 
The constitution which was outlined by Wangenheim and laid 
before the convention, Nov. 13, 181 5, though d^ective in details, 
was a marvelous product of liberal statesmanship, but it en- 
countered the bitter opposition of separate and even diverse in- 
terests in the kingdom. As the creation of modem political 
views, it did not ratify ancient and absolute methods or usages, 
hence it was opposed by the free, popular element which 
Uhland represented. The " Old Wiirtembergers " demanded 
their former constitution ; the " New Wiirtembergers " sustained 
this demand because it would guarantee to them similar rights ; 
the hereditary bureaucracy desired to recover their exclusive 
privileges: the nobility, formerly responsible only to the Empire, 
and the Protestant prelates, whose vast revenues had been merged 
into those of the state, all opposed upon personal grounds the pro- 
posed constitution. The party which appealed to national history 
naturally numbered the most adherents. Upon Wangenheim, as 
the responsible author of the new policy, the indignation of the 
populace was poured out. As a foreigner it was easy to 
characterize him as unfeeling for national institutions and as 
having no "heart for the people." The present poem is a con- 
versation or dialogue upon t>a^ alte gute uie^t, between an " Old 
Wiirtemberger," who answers the objections raised by Wangen- 
heim or some supporter of the new system. 
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n, 2. %CL% ^^*xt, an improvement, not simply what has been 
good in the past, is to be praised. 

m, 1. toeifer is of course to point out a better way. 8. einzeln 
= etnselnen. This form of the adjective was a favorite with 
Uhland. 

V, 4. tna^tidö = aatnfi^tt(ft. 

VI, 8. The argument is that reforms must be based on existing 
institutions, and not simply theoretical, echoing the spirit of the 
time. 

The poet RUckert had come to Stuttgart to be the editor of 
Cotta's Morgenblati, Uhland enjoyed his friendship and, in his 
letters, praised his many gifts. RUckert differed from Uhland in 
his view of the proposed constitution, and when Uhland published 
the preceding poem RUckert issued a few days later (Nov. i6) 
an eaually spirited rejoinder, bearing the same title as Uhland's, 
and later the full title, Gespräch zwischen einem AUwürtem- 
berger und dem Preiherrn von Wangenheim, 

„%6i bin bed ^Iten treuer itned^t, 
9Bei( ed ein ®uted ift.'' — 
„%oA ®ute beffem ift ein Sted^t, 
2)ad nur ein itne(^t ))ergi6t.'' — 



tfSSom ®uten l^ab' ic^ fid^'re @pur, 
SBom »cffern leiber nic^t." — 
„^u fc^Iie^eft beine klugen nur, 
©onft acigt' \^ bir baä St(^t." — 

,f3(^ f(9n)&r* auf leinen einzeln SRann, 
2)enn einer bin au^ ic^.'' — 
»äSo bi(^ baS 3(^ ni^t l^alten fann, 
@pri(^>, woran lältft bu bi<^?" — 

„%^ l^alt' es mit bem f<I^Ii(!^ten Sinn, 
%tx aus bem 8olfe fprid^t." — 
,;@c^lt(l^t tinn'aeS @pre(^en ift ®eioinn, 
feerroorr'neö ©d^jreien nid^t." — 

„"^iS^ lobe mir ben fliQen ®eifl, 
2)er mä^Iic^ wirft unb fd^afft." — 
ff9)od^ forbert jebed SBert jumeift 
Vlud^ ©d^öpferarmeS Äraft." — 

»SBaS nid^t oon innen leimt l^eroor, 
3ft in ber ffiurjel fc^roac^.* — 
,/i)o(^ einmal mu^ man fä'n juoor, 
äBad wurjeln foQ ^ernad?.^ — 
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w2)u meinfl eS I&Mi(^, bo(^ bu l^afl 
Sür unfer «oH lein ^erj.* — 
»j$Ur eft traa' ic^ famt anbrer £a1l 
Yluc^ biefer ^räntung Sc^mera." — 

See Treitschke, Historische und Politische Aufsätze (1865), 
Article on Karl August von Wangenheim. 

Page 6x. Vit bic Oolfftvcrtrctcr. 

Date, Sept. 6, 1816. 

The plan of a constitution was under debate in a commission 
consisting of certain royal officials and the representatives of the 
estates. The poem was an appeal to the representatives of the 
people to insist energetically upon a constitution embodying their 
ancient rights, which had been tested, proved and demonstrated. 
An agreement between the assembly and the crown was at first 
rendered impossible by the rigid insistence by the former upon 
the retention of a standing commission of parliament to control 
the execution of the laws, and upon an independent treasury. 

The main object of this commission would have been to main- 
tain popular rights bv obstructing the royal will. Such a system 
of government could not accord with the demands of a modern 
state. The dominance of a committee, composed of a clerical 
element, in effect partly hereditary, and of the Knighthood, in ad- 
dition to representatives of the cities, would not have been an 
effective executive body. Though a similar organization had been 
on occasions in the past a guardian of popular rights, it had been 
capable of monstrous perversion and of corruption. 

Page 62. «Im 18. Cftober 1816. 

Date, Oct. 15-17, 1816. The battle of Leipzig, which resulted 
in the overthrow of Napoleon's power, occurred between the i6th 
and i8th of Oct., i8m. 

This is one of Uhland's most spirited poems, national in its 
character, and not limited to questions which agitated his country 
alone. The people had conquered on that memorable day ; they 
had rescued the princes from humiliation, but freedom had not 
resulted, because justice had not been established. The blood of 
the people had been poured out, but the worldly-wise needed to be 
informed that the motive of this great sacrifice was simple justice. 
Court councillors and marshalls had not fathomed the profound 
significance of that awful battle, when God summoned nations to 
judgment. 

I, 1. The poem begins in an impassioned strain. Should some 
glorified poet of freedom who had died on the battle-field, such 
possibly as Theodore Körner, who fell near Lützow, Aug. 26, 
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1813, now return, he would sing in sharp censure and with celestial 
power. 

n, 8. The festival of this battle, which was celebrated through- 
out Germany, had lost its significance. Frederick I of Wiirtem- 
berg even forbade its obervance. 

n, 8. When the Russian General, Prince Schwarzenberg an- 
nounced to the Allied Monarchs the fall of Leipzig, they fell upon 
their knees and rendered thanks to God for their great victory. 

V, 2. wont', claim, 7. auS^ubruten, without the umlaut, for 
the modern auSjubrütcn. The reference is to 3t)r äöeijen of the 
first line, — to the doctrinaire writers, who did not grasp the 
significance of the struggle, but whose writings served to dissemi- 
nate opinions which would undermine the new liberty and result 
in reaction. 

VI, 2. trüben, dull or dimmed. 

The patriotic poems which follow were published first in the 
Vaterländische Gedichte^ 181 7. They also appeared in Gedichte^ 
1820 (second edition). 

Page 64. '^ah ^tx\ fur unfcr Oolf. 

Date, Nov. 21, 1816. This poem was a powerful arraignment 
of the Baron von Wangenheim, who was characterized as carrying 
out the proposed changes in the constitution without reference to 
the popular sentiment and without regard to national history. 
The poem ends with a touching appeal to the king, to whose 
royal house their ancestors had been loyal, and in whose personal 
service the youth had won fame in battle. 

Page 66. ^tn. £atibflänben jum €^br<flot)l()«ta9 1819. 

Date, March 14, 181 7. Duke Christopher of Wiirteroberg, the 
son of Duke Ulrich, was born May 12, 1515, and reigned from 
Nov. 6, 1550, to Dec. 28, 1568. He is honored as the founder of 
the national constitution. He ratified the Compact of Tübingen 
of 15 14, between the crown and the estates, which formed the 
magna charta of the liberty of his country. By this treaty it was 
provided that no war should be entered upon thereafter without 
the knowledge and consent of the estates ; that free emigration 
from the country should be permitted to all citizens ; that neither 
land nor people should be pledged without the advice, knowledge 
and consent of the estates; that the estates should no longer 
be responsible for the ducal obligations, and that extraordinary 
assessments should no longer be levied and no citizen should be con- 
demned, save after just trial and in accordance with law. The 
application of these principles in administration, and the regula- 
tion of the civil affairs of the dukedom was the great merit of the 
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Duke. The church and ecclesiastical establishments were regu- 
lated in accordance with the new Protestant faith ; public " Ger- 
man '* schools were established everywhere, and Latm schook in 
all the cities and larger villages. Through his wisdom, justice 
and clemency, the Duke came to be Iovm as the father of his 
country. 

When the constitutional struggle arose, the supporters of the 
ancient order, »bad alte gute Siedet, * glorified the system under 
which the country had been governed for two hundred and fifty 
years. They wore medallions of Duke Christopher in hat-buckles 
and in iron nnger-rings. 

St. Christopher's day was the 15th of March. On the 3d of 
March of this year, the king laid before the parliament the draft 
of a new constitution, believing, as he said, that ^ only by an es- 
tablished legal order could he establish the permanent happiness 
of his people ; this aim he hoped to attain by a constitution whose 
leading pnnciple should be justice, and whose leading character- 
istic should be publicity." This was the third constitution which 
had been laid before the chamber for ratification. This constitu- 
tion was alike opposed by Uhland and his friends as embodying 
serious defects, and the assembly in rejecting it (June 2) declared 
that an imperfect constitution ought not to go into effect. The 
objections urged against the new constitution were, that it em- 
bodied a bi-cameral system, including a house of lords, and failed 
to provide for a permanent committee of control in the interim of 
the sessions of the parliament, with a treasury at its disposal. 

n, 1. eilaut^t, illustrious y the title of a duke, with which, by 
a play upon words, erleu^tet is explained. 

ill, 7. gefanbett, strewn vtith sand, that is, to dry the ink, 
and as a sign that the question is disposed of. 8. \t}^\t%,ßnalf 
Implying an unswerving demand. 

Page 67. ®cbet citici 9B&rtt(mb(r0(ri. 

Date, April 18, 181 7. This solemn appeal was written during 
the struggle above described. It assumes that the purpose of the 
king is generous, but that the voice of the people cannot reach 
him on account of the ministers who stand between him and the 
popular will. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page 67. 0rad)ruf. 

Date, June 7, 8, 181 7. This poem was addressed to the repre- 
sentatives of the people after the dissolution of the assembly by the 
king, June 4. It is a lofty utterance when it is considered that it 
was published in a monarchy, and asserted proudly that the liberty 
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of the human soul stands above, and is independent of the will of 
any human spvereign ; favor may flow from the throne, but justice 
is an inherent, universal treasure. 

The constitution rests upon a compact between prince and 
people ; it alone binds the people to the throne ; princely birth 
alone does not give a claim to obedience, but allegiance is sworn 
only when the sovereign has first done homage to the law. 

The battle has been fought for such truth, and has not been 
lost. No crown has been entwined for the warriors in this conflict, 
such as victory weaves for the successful, but, like a standard- 
bearer, who, wounded and bleeding, has preserved his banner in 
the flghtf so should the people's representatives, though injured, 
look courageously and proudly up to the right which they have 
defended. Heralds may not proclaim it to the nations with 
trumpet peal, but such heroism will take root everywhere in Ger- 
man soil. 

I, 4. trfin!en/ the idea is, no prince alone can slake the people's 
thirst for liberty. 

m, 1. 93ertra0. The reference is to the Tübingen Treaty of 
1514, and other compacts between the sovereigns and people. 

y, 5. 9Bet§l)eit/ expediency^ temporary prudential considera- 
tions. 6. 9Bol^Ifal^Tt; an apparent prosperity, such as that which 
has sprung from reforms in administration introduced by the king. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page 69. prolog 3U bent SrauerfpicI ,,@rnfl, l^crjog oott 

Date, Oct. 27, 1819. Published in the Morgenblatt of Nov. 2 
of the same year, and in Gedichte^ 1820. The subject of Uhland's 
drama was the story of Duke Ernst II, the step-son of the Em- 
peror Konrad, the hero of the Volksbuchy Herzog Ernst, which in 
in its earlier. Low German form, dates back to the middle of the 
eleventh century. The chivalric. spirit and the misfortunes of 
this young prince won the popular sympathy. The friendship of 
Duke Ernst and his companion Werner became the subject of 
songs and proverbs. 

Having been injured in his ancestral rights by the Emperor, he 
rose against him, was declared under the ban of the empire, and 
perished after numerous heroic adventures. The drama commemo- 
rates the noble friendship of Duke Ernst and Werner. The play 
was performed to celebrate the adoption of the constitution in 
Würtemberg after a struggle of four years. 

Uhland interprets his drama as illustrating the recent history 
of his country. Freedom and law must co-exist ; patriots had 
been branded as traitors and sought refuge in foreign lands. 
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While the best strength of the land is thus consumed, arbitrary 
power and its accompaniment, cowardice and vassal-service, flour- 
ish, but with law, order, freedom and justice, those who have 
stood aloof participate in all the duties of citizens and are loyal 
to the throne. The rights of prince and' people are one. From 
the troubled present men seek refuge in the serene domain of 
art The drama recalls noble, heroic poems, and the poet's dreams 

g've hope of a better future. This poem was added to the Vater- 
ndische Lieder in the third edition of Uhland's works (1826). 
Translated by Skeat. 



Stnngebtdjtc. 

Page 7a. i^iflii^cii. 

^ie @ötter be! VltertumS. — Date, Jan. 24, 1814. Ge- 
dichte^ 181 5. 

Sells platte. — Date, Jan. 25, 1810. Poetischer Almanack^ 
1812, and Gedichte ^ 181 5. Tell's Platte is the ledge on the east 
side of the lake of Lucerne, upon which William Tell, the tradi- 
tional hero of Swiss liberty, sprang from the boat of Gessler, as 
he was being conducted a prisoner to the governor's castle in 
Küssnacht. A chapel which was built on the shore of the lake to 
commemorate this event contains frescoes illustrating scenes in 
the life of Tell. The legendary date of Tell's death is 1354. The 
chapel is said to have been erected in 1388. A second chapel 
stands near Küssnacht on the spot where he shot Gessler. Uhland 
visited this portion of Switzerland in the late autumn of 1806 
with his friends Jäger, Hochstetter and Kind. He was attracted 
thither again by his interest in this legend, in the summer of 1859. 
A toast found among Uhland's papers, which he delivered, 
or possibly wrote to deliver, at the Schiller festival in Stuttgart, 
Nov. 10, 1859, unites the names of Schiller and Tell. ,,Sber 
@tne8 gehört ^ie^er: gemi^ tfl, ba^ ein Sd^iller gelebt I)at; er lebt 
no(^ unb mit i^m lebt ein Sell; fie fmb unaertrennlic^ üerbunben^ 
bet 5J)enfer unb 3)i(^ter, bet ^elb ber Srwii^eit; fie leben ^o<l& !* 
— Witwe^ pp. 25, 461, 463. 

2)ie 9luinen. — Date, Jan. 18, 1810. Poetischer Almanach, 
181 2, and Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Sl^utter unb Äinb. — Date, Nov. 29, 1807. Gedichte^ 
1815. 
Translated by Fumess. 

^ntorS ?PfetI. — Date, Sept. 14, 18 10. Poetischer Alma- 
nach, 1812, and in Gedichte^ 1815.^ 

S)ie 9lofen. — Date, Jan. 23, x8io. Published as above. 
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Pai^e 73. IHnttoort. 

Date, March 26, 1808. Gedichte^ 181^. Sent to Uhland's 
friend Mayer, April 28. See Ludwig Unland, seine Freunde 
und Zeitgenossen t Vol. I, pp. 82-84. 

Page 74. ^it ®4)lummertibr. 

Date, Nov. 22, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen^ 
blatt of Dec. 29, 1807, and again in the same journal Oct* 19, 
1815, also in Gedichte, 1815. 

Page 74* ®reifentoortr. 

Date, Nov. 7, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen- 
blatt of Dec. 29, 1807, and in Gedichte, ]8i5. Uhland states in a 
letter to Mayer (p. 15), that the ^©reifcnworte* belong properly 
to a drama which he had recently sketched. Letter of Nov. 15. 

Page 74. 9luf ben Sob tint^ Sanbgcffllid^ctt. 

Date, May 23, i8iß. Published first in the Frauentaschenbuch, 
i8iq, and in Gedichte, 1815. Written in memory of Uhland's 
uncle, after returning from the burial, and sent to his mother in 
October following. Uhland's poem Auf der Ueberfahrt also 
commemorates this uncle. See Witwe, p. 88. 

Translated by K. F. Kroeker, W. W. Story. 

Page 75. Sladiruf. 

Date of No. i, June i ; No. 3, June 3; No. 5, after Aug. 29, 
1 83 1. Nos. 2 and 4 were written in the beginning of June, 1831. 
The first four were published in the fifth ^edition (1831) of 
Uhland's poems, and No. ^ in the sixth edition (1833). Uhland's 
grief for his mother found expression a few moments after her 
death in the first poem. See Notter, p. 224; Werner, p. 40^. 
The poems which immediately followed were probably written m 
connection with that event. 

Nos. I, 2 and 5 translated by Fumess. 

Page 76. 9(uf ben Sob efnef ftfnbef. 

Date, 1859. Gedichte, 1863. With the exception of Morgens, 
the latest poem of Uhland included in his collected works. These 
lines were suggested by the death of Ernst, the little son of 
Uhland's nephew, Ludwig Mayer, to whom they were sent in a 
letter of June 18, 1859. See Witwe, p. 460. 

Translated by Finlayson. 
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Page 96. 3n cte 9t«amita<4. 

Date, 1825. GedUMUf 1826. It is perhaps not possible to say 
what was the exact occasion of this poem. Uhland felt and ex- 
pressed in several poems the apparent defeat which sometimes 
comes to life, while the glorious vision which inspired it remains. 
The dream surpasses its realization. The illusion has a truer 
existence than the mere facts of experience. He who has attuned 
the absolute truth has ceased to live. Skeat translates Gedanken- 
vftlt (1. 4), "the ideal world," and line 13, " Imagination soars be- 
yond the fact.** See his translation, also that of Sandars. The 
poem is more abstruse than most of the author's. 

Pace 77- V«f Sil^te ^«fü fnl^« ^iMfrftcibca. 

Date, between Nov. 18 and Dec 5. Morgenblatt^ Dec. 5, and 
GtdicMte, 1829. Wilhelm HauflF (1802-27), a fS^^^ V^ ^^^ 
novelist of grao^ul and exuberant fancy, resided in Tübingen in 
his youth, and studied at the University (1820-24), whoe he en- 
joyed the esteem of Uhland. He wrote numerous books in rapid 
succession, A/ärcÄrm, Afitthfilungen aus den Afemunren des 
Satan,, etc. His novel of Lüktenstein (1826) and Phantasien im 
Bremer Rathskeller (1S27) have beoi a source of delight to all 
readers. He died as editor of the Aforgenblatty Nov. 18, 1827, 
when his life was full of promise of greater adüerements. 

Pag« ?•• CAictfaL 
Date, Sept. 19, 1810. Gedichte, 1815. 

Pace?»- ^ot<«9cfi^L. 

Date, Nov. «5, 1810. Published first in the Poetischer AI- 
manach (1812). and in Gedichte, 181 5. 

Page 79. ^tt 8tnHCtt|h««i. 

Date, Aug. 2S, 181 1. Published first in the JakrhiUUän^ 
1815, and in Gedickte, 181 5. 

Page 80. Borfcblas. 

Date, March i, 181 1. Published under the title of ,3:auf(^' 
in the Süd-Deutsche Miscellen, iSii, March 23; G edichte , 1815. 

Page Si. fiat^riaa. 

Date, Jan. 27-29, 18 19. Publbhed first anon3rmously in tiie 
Storgenhlatt for Feb. 5, 1810, and in Gedichte^ 1820. Queen 
Katharina Paulowna, in whose memory this poem was written, 
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was a Russian grand dachess, the sister of the Emperor 
Alexander. After the death of her first husband, Prince Peter of 
Holstein-Oldenburg, she married the Crown Prince Wilhelm of 
Wiirtembo'g. The years 1816 and 1817 were years of famine and 
sore distress in the kingdom. Scanty harvests had preceded. 
Owing to the storms of the early spring and the snows ot autumn, 
the h^est failed. There was no food for man or beast. The 
poor sought to sustain life by eating cooked roots and grasses. 
But limited relief was possible before the harvest of the following 
year. The court and government made heroic sacrifices in order 
to secure grain from foreign countries. Amid all the distress, the 
queen was most tender in her ministrations to the suffering. 
Through her influence, charitable societies were formed, and all 
classes united for the permanent relief of the poor. She died ere 
the consequences of the national calamity were fully removed 
(Jan. 9, 1819). Her daughter, Princess Sophie, became the be- 
loved queen of the Netherlands, the friend of scholars and the 
patron of art. 

Uhland, whose political attitude at the time made him an op- 
ponent of the government, could not refrain from offering a tribute 
to the ruler whom all loved. In a letter to his parents dated 
Feb. 5, he wrote : " I enclose to you, dear parents, a poem which 
I have written upon the queen's death. I believed that it was more 
suitable to publish it without my name. But I make no secret 
that I am its author, which might be easily guessed.'' Some 
months later, when Uhland presented an address to the king on 
behalf of the Parliament, the king expressed to him his indebtedness 
for the poem. Uhland answered that it expressed his deepest 
emotions. The king thereupon said that while they might differ 
in opinions, he hoped they would not dififer in feeling. Witwe, 
pp. 152, 158. 

Sramattfdje I)t(^tungcn- 

Page 83. %n% „ZaiiXUi^J* 

ßieb bet gtüei SBanbeter. — Uhland and his friend Ker- 
ner were interested early in the folk-book of König Eginhart, a 
legendary king of Bohemia, who was fabled to have carried away 
the daughter of the emperor. Otto I, from a convent, extracts 
from which are found in Uhland's memorandum book, under the 
dates, May 5th and 6th, 1809. Kemer was stimulated by it to 
write. Das Nachspiel der ersten Schattenreihe oder König Egin- 
hardtf ein chinesisches Schattenspiel^ and Uhland wrote a sketch 
of a drama in prose, called Die Entführung (1808), 
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On July 26, 1S09, he sent to Kerner a version of his dramatic 
fragment in verse entitled Schildeis^ dramatisches Mährchen in 
acht Scenen, Later he revised the poetic version, giving it the 
form in which it was printed in the Poetischer Almanaeh (181 2), 
one scene of which was included in his Dramatische Dichtungen, 
Gedichte^ 181 5. The last two stanzas of the present poem were 
printed &rst in Gedichte ^ 1834. See Keller, Uhland als Drama- 
tiher, pp. 120-191, and Notter, pp. 80-84 ; 93-103. 

The nrst part of this poem was based upon a folk-song, ^O 
Tannenbaum/ Des Knaben Wunderhom^ II, 501 : 

O S^annenbaum, Tannenbaum! 
S)u bift ein eble« »et«. 
S)u griineft in bem 9Binter, 
9118 wie |ur Gommerftjeitl 



SBarum follt' i^ nit flrflnen, 
3)a id^ nod^ flrünen {ami? 
^(b bob fein ©ater, lein SWutter, 

er mi(^ oerforgen !ann. 



l 



In Büsching and von der Hagen's Sammlung deutscher Volks- 
lieder (1807), the poem is given as a Silesian Mountain Shepherd's 
Song, No. 42. Certain lines of it are contained in UhUnd's 
Volkslieder, No. 151 : 

O tanne 1 bu bifl ein ebler iweia, 

bu flrilneft winter unb bie hebe Tommerseii. 

9Benn aOe beunte bUrre fein 

fo grünefl bu, ebled tannenbeuntelein ! 

also in Clemens Brentano's Ges, Schriften, II, 103(1852). 
Compare the first stanza of Longfellow's The Hemlock Tree, 

O hemlock tree I O hemlock tree ! 
How faithful are thy branches! 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter's frost and rime I 
O hemlock tree ! O hemlock tree I 
How faithful are thy branches I 

Page 84. 9lu# „9lormannifd^er 9raud^." 

5Da8 ßieb toom ÜKÄgblein unb bom ^\n^. — Ge- 
dichte, 181 5. Uhland began a drama based upon the old Norman 
custom of requiring the guest to pay for his entertainment by 
narrating some adventure, on June 15, 1814, which was executed 
on Feb. 14th and 15th, 1815. See the Diz dou Soucretain de 
Cluny, by Jehan li Chapelain, quoted by Keller, p. 311. 
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"Usages est en Normandiet 
Que qui herbergiez est qu'il die 
Fable ou changon die ä I'oste. 
Ceste costume pas n'en oste 
Sire Jehans 11 Chapelains.'* 

A Norman Viking, Balder by name, sought refuge in a storm 
upon an island on the coast of Normandy. His host demanded 
a present in return for his hospitality, and when Balder told him 
that his ship was laden with precious goods from the Mediterranean 
and armor from the North, he was told that a story or a song was 
required from the guest, who came from the land of his fathers. 
Balder thereupon related how the son and daughter of two mighty 
northern counts who had suffered common peril in battle and upon 
the deep, were betrothed, the boy in youth when he was receiving 
his first training in arms, and the maiden while still in her cradle. 
Through the heedlessness of the women in care of the girl, a boat 
in which she had been placed was borne away by the waves. The 
young hero sought in vain to ride with his steed into the ocean 
and rescue her. Ships which were sent in search traversed the 
sea in vain, and terrible storms arose* At last they returned 
bringing the empty bark, and all hope of rescuing the little bride 
was abandoned. The youth became a sea-rover wedded to the 
sea in which his bride wearing her ring had perished. His boat 
was splendid, like a wedding ship. He won great sea-fights, and 
was called the '^ Bridegroom of the Ocean." Richard the fisher, 
who had listened to the story, had once known heroic tales of 
Norman dukes and heroes, but now his memory was weak and 
confused, and he begged his foster daughter Thorilde to sing the 
** Song of the Maiden and the Ring." The weird song touched 
Balder's heart ; he recognized the maiden with golden locks, by 
the ring which she wore, as his lost bride, and his wedding boat 
was ready. 

Translated by W. C Bryant A Northern Legend, Dexter and 
Sandars. 



Ballaben un6 Homanscn. 

Page 85. <Sntfa9un9. 

Written on the 18 and 19 of February, 1805. Musenalmanach, 
1807. Gedichte, 1815. A harper returned to the castle which 
was once his home, to see whether the princess, his early play- 
mate, retained the remembrance of the friendship of their child- 
hood. He saw the brilliantly lighted castle which he might not 
enter, for he must leave before the dawning of the morning. 
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The scene of the poem is suggested in the first stanza. 

I, 1. entmaitbelti = ^inmanDelti ; line 4 read originally toad 
moo i^m bef^teten fein ? 

Werner uses this poem to illustrate the transition from an 
epic to a lyric poem. The situation at the beginning is, in his 
view, epic, which introduces the lyric, that is, the poetry of feel- 
ing and emotion. Lyrik und Lyriker ^ p. 12. 

Translated by W. A. Butler, Martin C' The Farewell "). 

* Page 87. %it fltonnc. 

Date, Jan. 20, 1805. Published like the preceding. The 
stanza consists of five verses, the first verse having no corre- 
sponding rime. 

H, 1. ^\i\^{t', = lover : in a pure sense, as often in the popular 
son«. 

m, 2l SRariobilb, a foreign form. 8. lif^tem Sil^ine, con- 
trasts the brightness encircling the Virgin's head with the pale 
light of the moon. 

(I, 3). tDO^I. A popular use of this word, frequent in Uhland's 
poems, as also in Goethe's. See Der Kranzj I, 3. 

Translated by Blackie, Dexter. 

Often set to music: among others by Brahms, Mendelssohn, 
Raff, Otto Nicolai, Dessauer, Walther von Goethe, S. Thalberg. 

Page 87. IScr ftrfttit* 

Date, Jan. 28, 1805. Published like the preceding. 
VI, 1. Sieb, used constantly by Uhland as an uninflected 
n euter , as in the Minnesinger and in the folk songs. 
VH, 2. toerten, precious^ valued. See Der Rosenkranz, I, 4. 
Translated by Blackie, Martin, Thackeray. 

Page 89. 9cr 04iäfcr. 

Date, Jan. 29, 1805. Musenalmanach,, 1807. Gedichte, 181 5. 

Pronounced by Heine the most beautiful of all Uhland's 
poems. 

m, 1. entgegenbot == ertuieberte. 

YI, 1. Senj was in general use for spring in the i6th cent. : 
it is now poetic. 

Translated by Barber, W. A. Butler. 

Set to music by Silcher and Kreutzer. 

Page 90. (Sie S^ätergruft. 

Date, June 5 and 7, 1805. Published in connection with the 
preceding ballads. 
I, 8. Scjd^meibe = Äüfiunfl, as in M. H. G. 4. 6^or is usu- 
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ally neuter in this sense, but masculine when meaning a chorus 
of singers. 
m, 4. ti, originally the genitive. 

IV, 4. This line read originally „ Unb naljm sum ^[ül^Ie.* 

V, 4. moi^t', a popular periphrastic form. 

The suggestion that Goethe, in his ballad, Der König in Thule^ 
exercised an influence upon Uhland in this poem, must be re- 
garded as very doubtful. 

Set to music by Liszt. 

Page gx. ^Kt flerbcnbcti 4^clb€n. 

Date, July 14, 1S04. Gedichte, 181^. This is the earliest of 
all Uhland's poems which he retained! He was reluctant to in- 
clude this vigorous youthful production in the collected edition 
of his works, and only yielded to the insistence of his friend 
Mayer. His severe judgment has, in several cases, omitted poems 
of much freshness and beauty. See Mayer, Vol. I, p. 48. The 
original title of the poem was Der Helden Sterbgesang. Uhland 
became acquainted with the heroic forms of Northern history 
and mythology through the work of Saxo Grammaticus (1204), 
which he read in his boyhood with eager interest in the German 
translation of Müller. The names and the scene of this dramatic 
poem are borrowed from this work. 

His youthful patriotism glorifies death for one's fatherland. 
Two heroes, father and son, Tie dying on the field of battle. The 
son laments that he is snatched away from his beloved in the 
vigor of youth and from heroic song. The father answers that 
he shall be received into Walhalla, the glorious temple of gods 
and heroes, where he shall banquet with Odhin the All-father, 
where his beloved, faithful in death, shall reach to him the goblet 
at the festst. It is true, the father says, that the picture of many 
heroic deeds will not be emblazoned on his shield; but one deed, 
death for one's fatherland, will outweigh them all. The heroes 
die in the midst of victory. A romantic feature is given to the 
poem in the death of the youth's golden-haired bride, who was 
wont to watch for him from the tower. 

Many German poets participated in the Wars of Liberation, as 
FouquI, Eichendorff, Immermann, Seckendorf, and Körner. 

I, 3. SBagen, chariots. 

II, 1. 9lorne/ one of the three goddesses of fate, who allot 
human destiny. 

VI, 5. 9li(^ter were the twelve superior gods of Norse mythol- 
ogy, Odinn, Tyr, Thörr, Freyr, Baldr, Bragi, H6imdalr, Hödr, 
Hermodr, Väli,Vidr, Forseti, who compose the assumed Pantheon. 

Translated by Blackie, Brooks, Martin, Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman. 
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Page 9*. Xer Miabt 9Sbmi§. 

Date, Aug. 21 and 24. i$04. but rewritten and greatly changed 
for the hrst edition of his poems, Dec. 5, 1S14. Uhland himself 
gives the source of the poem in his lectures, S^hrifien, Bd. VII, 
p, 213 tf. ; I. 204-295. Chap, on ** Watten und Rosse.*' 

The subiect was taken from Saxo Grammaticus, Lib. IV, 93-96, 
like the preceding. The brave Danish king, Wennund, who had 
become old and blind, was challenged by the king of the Saxons 
to surrender his realm, since he couki no longer administer it, or, 
should he decline, permit his son to contest with the son of the 
Saxon king for its possession. King Wennund offered to fight 
personally >»ith the Saxon king, but the latter reused to contend 
with a blind adversary. The ambassadors then insisted upon the 
contest between tlie sons. VN'ermund had a son, Uffo, t)om to 
him late in life, a silent prince who surpassed all youths of 
equal age in bodily strength, but had been n^arded as lacking 
intelligence and spirit. The prince begged permission from his 
father to answer the ambassadors, and offered to fight, not only 
with the son of the Saxon king, but with the most powerful cham- 
pion whom he could bring with him. The aged king rejoiced at 
these words, and could only convince himself that it was his son 
by touching his limbs and his face. An island in the Eider 
River had been chosen as the place of combat, in accordance 
with ancient Norse usage. Skrep, a famous blade, which nothing 
could withstand, had been buried because the king could not in- 
trust it to his son, and would grant it to no other, was now given 
to the young prince. The people stood upon the shore; but the 
king, Wermund, placed himself at the end of the bridge so that, 
in case his son fell, he could throw himself into the river, and 
awaited anxiously the result. Uffo distrusted his sword because 
it was rusted and weak, and received the blows of the Saxons on 
his shield at first. He delayed to strike until he had separated 
his two adversaries, and then, with one blow, severed the body of 
the Saxon champion, and afterward slew the Saxon prince. The 
king recognized the sound of his ancient blade, and rejoiced. 
The original form of this poem is given by Eichholtz, Quellen- 
studien, p. 17, and by Düntzer, Erl, p. 110, as well as the first 
printed form. Uhland is fond of beginning a poem by a ques- 
tion, containing a picture of the whole scene, appealing at once 
to the imagination. 

I, 1. ebeln stood for nOTb'fdf^n, in the earliest form of the 
poem. 2. SBorb =Ufcr. 8. Contests upon an island are of fre- 
quent mention in mediaeval lore, and bore the name j^oltngattfi. 
See Uhland's translation of the old French poem, Viane, where 
Roland and Oliver fight on an island in the Rhone ; also Eich- 
holtz, p. 15 ; Uhland, Schriften, Bd. IV, p. 378. 
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m. 3. ^ünenfd^toert/ gigantic sword. The word ^&ne/.0. H. 
G. Hun, M. H. G. Hiune, Heune, had, as early as the thirteenth 
century, a transferred meaning of giant, derived from the popular 
terror of the nations to the East, which invaded the German 
territory, as the Huns, Avars, Vandals, etc. The term remained 
in this sense, pre-eminently in Low Germany, where prehis- 
toric graves bear the name of " Huns' graves," ^ünengr&ber. 
^unnen^ügel, hunehedde^ hiunehedde. The word was probably 
a German tribal name before the invasions from the East. 

V^. ^xt\^, glory. 

Yli, 8. itiang. In popular lore a sword had a particular note 
or voice. Weapons were often personified, Schriften^ 1, 29c. 
Many swords of magic origin, forged in the depths of the earth, 
are famous in mediaeval lore. Such was Balmung, Siegfried's 
brand, the sword Durandel, and Alteclaire (Haute Claire), used 
by Oliver in his contest with Roland, and the blade Excalibur in 
Tennyson's The Passing of Arthur, Charlemagne's swords 
were Joyeuse and Flamberge. The name Gunild appears in 
Saxo as the faithful wife of Osmund, who followed him to death. 
The name does not occur in Uhland's first version of the poem. 

The historical existence of Wermund and Uffo is proved, but 
their date is uncertain, and Uffo's later heroic deeds were unre- 
corded, but believed by Saxo to be illustrious. The character of 
Gunild is the creation of the poet. See Uhland, Schrißen^ VH, 
pp. 213-217. 

Translated by Barber, Blackie, Brooks, Sir Theodore Martin, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman. 

Page 95. ®retc|)etti 9reube. 

Date, Sept. 14, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, and Gedichte^ 
181 5. The poem represents the simple joy of the lowly maiden 
in her princely lover, whose heart amid all the pride of the tour- 
nament beats only for her, who salutes her on his return while 
receiving the acclamations of the people. It has often been com- 
pared with the song of Clärchen in the first act of Goethe's 
Egmont. 

m, 2. trufeli(^ = troötg. 

IV, 2. 3)anl =©icfle§J)rei§, prize of victory. This sense of 
% Q.VX is very common in the language of later chivalry. 

VII, 4. i(^) bring bir'8 ein, my love shall be your return. 

IX, 2. lojer, free. 

Page 97. !Ca4 ^d^lojl om Vtcerc. 

Date, Nov. 4 and 5, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1S07, and Gedichte, 
181 5. The poem is in dialogue form. Two travellers meet, and 
question each other concerning the castle. One has seen it in the 
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glow of the evening light and in the brightness of hope, the other 
when enveloped in mist, suggesting woe. The metre, which is 
iambic, is varied by the introduction of anapests and trochees. 
Trochees appear in I, 3; IV, 2 and 4; VI, i ; VII, i, 3, and 4; 
VIII, 2. Variants: I, 3, Qulben for golben; VI, 4, ouldnen for 
flolbnen; VII, 2, Iti^te for fc^öne; VII, 4, gülbnen for golbnen. 
iballen, IV, 3, and ^aQe, V, 3, are not intended to present a 
mfference of meaning. 

Translated by Longfellow, Aytoun, Martin, Sandars. 

Set to music by Ra^ and Kreutzer. 

Page gS. Bom treuen flBaltl^er. 

Date, Dec. 9 and 16, 1805. Musencdmantuh^ 1807, and Ge- 
dichte, 181 5. Few poems of Uhland have a more subtte dramatic 
interest than this. The irrevocableness of lost love is the theme. 

I, 8. PapeOe. Chapek dedicated to the Virgin became very 
numerous during, and subsequent to, the Crusades, when Mary 
became the type of ideal womanhood. The Lady Chapels in the 
English cathedrals date from this time. 3. gar formeriy stood 
before the preposition, and not as now before the adjective, D. 
6. traut sstnntg geliebt, my heart's love, a familiar word in the 
folk-songs. 

n, 8. loetlanb, formerly , M. H. G. wtlent ; really a dative 
plural, O. H. G. hwlldm, £. whilom. 

m, 6 ftnd 7. Notice the use of an with the ace. with f^lägt, 
and with the dat. with tlopft. 

V, 1. fromme, the maid is called so from her penitence. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page xoo. l^cr f^ilger. 

Date, Jan. 30, 1806. Musenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte, t8i^. 
The city which the pilgrim seeks is that of ideal and mystic 
blessedness on earth. See Whittier's poem of Norembega, where 
the weary explorer fancies that he sees the domes and spires of 
the wonderful city : 

" Yet onward still to eye and ear 
The baffling marvel calls ; 
I fain would look before I die 
On Norembega's walls. 



No builded wonder of these land 

My weary eye shall see ; 
A city never made with hands 

Alone awaiteth me." 

Poetical Warks^ Vol. II., 507 (1875). 
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I, 2. gut, the definite article is often used for the indefinite 
in the introduction to poems. 

II, 2. umfa^n = umfangen, fallen, the unnasalized form of 
fangen/ common in Luther, was long retained in dialect, and, 
with a popular or archaic tinge, even in the present century in 
Schiller, Platen, KUckert, and others. 

ni, 2. 'hyxx6ilQ\'^\:i\, lends a glow to» 

IV, 1. trunfen, absorbed, the survival of a participial. 

V, 2. ^lammenqual, glowing torture, 
Yll, 2. toeit^en, tender, sensitive. 
VIII, 1. er = ber Xraum. 
Translated by Barber, Brooks. 

Page xox. Vbfc^ieb. 

Date, May 15, t8o6. Musenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte, \%\<^, 
U bland, whose life was passed in a university town, was familiar, 
both as a student and a professor, with the beautiful custom of 
German student life, to escort a comrade who had finished his 
studies, a certain distance on his journey. For similar poems see 
the Kommersbuch, 31st ed., Nos. 125 {Lied eines abziehenden Bur- 
sehen, G. Schwab), 198, 210, 234, 249, 350-352. Numerous touches 
throughout this poem are in the genuine spirit of the Volkslied. 

I, 8. 93urf(^. See the full form below (V, 2), a name applied 
to a student in the Middle Ages, who received a purse or stipend, 
bursa, or was a member of an endowed hall or charitable founda- 
tion which was also called bursa. 

III, 2. Heb ©ruber mein = mein lieber Sruber. The unin- 
flected adjective and the genitive possessive of the pronoun, placed 
as in early German after its noun, are very common in the folk- 
songs. 3. The departing student can banish only for a moment, 
while the parting toasts are drunk, the pain of separation from 
his love. 

IV, 4. ©etböeifliein, yellow violets. The word is a double 
diminutive from the Lat. viola, M. H. G. viol, vei[h]el. SSeige- 
letn and 9)eteletn are favorite German forms for the common 
9Seildt)en. The form is ridiculed by Heine in his Schwaben- 
spiegel, Werke, XIV, 89, ^f, etc. The first syllable is here 
metrically short, ©elböeiglem ; in line IX, 2, the first and last 
syllables are accented. The verse is iambic tetrameter, the first 
couplet ending in a monosyllabic (masculine) rime ; the second 
has three accented syllables and a hypermeter syllable, and ends 
in a dissyllabic (feminine) rime. 

In the Kommersbuch this poem is set to a folk-melody ; it has 
also been set to music by Kreutzer and Loewe. 
Translated by ? 
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Page X03. tDci Ihiabcii Sob. 

Date, June i, 1806. Published in Trost Einsamkeit, May 28, 
1808. Gedichte , 181 5. In Nov., 1807, abridged. The earlier 
form has not been preserved. 

Page X04« ^tvt Zraum. 

Date, Oct. 28-29, 1806. Trost Einsamkeit, May 28, 1807. 
I, 8. jtvO/ the feminine numeral corresponding to the old mas- 
culine jroeen. 4. ind with the ace, as often in M. H. G. 
Translated by Aytoun, Martin. 
Set to music by Schumann and Kreutzer. 

Page Z04. %tx \&mwt%t Xftter. 

Date, Sept. i and 2, 1806. Musenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte, 
1 81 5. The conception of Death as a knight in black armor 
entering halls of merriment, was not unfamiliar in the popular 
Ixillads of other nations. The paintings and frescoes illustrating 
the Dance of Death, danse macabre, which originated in the 
14th century and were placed on the walls of cloisters and 
churches, may not only have sprung from this conception but 
have intensified it. Uhland represents Death's weird and chilling 
approach : the sky grows dark, the earth trembles at his presence. 
As he draws near, the flowers wither and fall The familiar 
modern Greek poem of Demos has a similar imagery. The 
romantic element always enters into Uhland's poems. It is not 
the mere depiction of the grim powers of fate, out love and life, 
youth and age, courage and beauty, are introduced to make the 
contrast complete. The king, who has rejoiced over the victory 
of his son and the defeat of his rivals, has to bow before a might- 
ier monarch. 

I, 1. ^fiitflficn, an old dative plural, = an or ju ben ^fiitfljls 
feiertagen, from the Greek pentecoste, the fiftieth day after Easter. 
The word was used first in the ace, and then as a feminine or 
neuter noun in the nom. sing. An introductory word e§ is un- 
derstood. 5. ^ofbuT0/ the place where the court of a prince 
was established; in Vienna, the Emperor's palace.' 6. QrTÜ^« 
(tltfl, symbolic; the tournament with brilliant knights and ladies. 

in, 1. (Sitter, the lists, bars. The space for the single com- 
bats was enclosed to prevent the rush of spectators or the with- 
drawal or flight of one of the combatants. 3. '^txi^Xi, crest, or 
arms borne upon the shield. 4. ftürbe ic^ eS f aflcn = f oUtC i(^ eS 
3bnen fagen. 

Y, 8. man ft, sways, an effective word as here used. 
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ym, 8. genefett/ brings weal. The word had originally the 
idea of a victorious return from danger ; then recovery, return to 
health. 

Translated by Longfellow, Sandars. 

Page Z07. ^it brei £fcbcr. 

Written Nov. 10, 1807. Trost Einsamkeit^ May 18, 1808. The 
duty of the nearest kinsman to avenge an injury, blood revenge, 
existed not only among the Germanic nations, but among the 
Greeks. In Iceland and in Sparta it has prevailed until the pres- 
ent century. This poem is a free invention of the poet. 

I, 1. Sifrib, the Norse form of Siegfried. It is used here as 
an iambus, and in V, 3 as a trochee. 

n, 4. aber, again. The last line forms a refrain. 

V, 3. fei'm, a contraction such as often occurs in the Volks- 
lieder. 

IV, 3. loo^l. See the first line of Der Wirtin Töchterlein. 

Uhland wrote to Mayer, in a letter of Nov. 15, 1807, transmit- 
ting this ballad, " It arose in an evening walk, when the moon, 
veiling itself from time to time in dark clouds, stood above our 
castle. The grewsome words (of the refrain) belong to a recently 
sketched drama " (Mayer, I 14). 

Set to music by Loewe and Schumann. 

Page Z08. ^ti ®oIbf4^m{(bi X^ä^ttxUin. 

Date, Jan. 28, 1809. Pantheon^ II (1810). Gedichte, 1815. 
This poem was one of several enclosed in a letter to Mayer, Jan. 
29, 1809. Uhland sent two forms of the poem, a longer and a 
shorter, requesting Mayer to give his opinion of their merits. In 
the longer, the goldsmith made also a necklace for the bride. 
Uhland recognized that this involved a repetition of incident, 
and chose to retain the shorter form. Occasionally there are 
felicities in the longer poem which have been lost in the more 
exact statement of the shorter. There is a simplicity more cor- 
responding to the tone of the Volkslied in certain parts of the 
original. The maiden's speech when she donned the necklace is 
of this character (IV) : 

w^d^ iDunberfeltg ift bie S^raut, 
S)ie fo((!^ed tragen foQ. 
Std^ ftetfte mir ber Sittter traut 
9{ur an bie SBruft ein »lUmlein, 
äBie war' {($ freubenboO.« 

See Mayer, Ludwig Uhland, I, 116-118. 
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Steadener, Zur BturtluUumr vom L. Uklands DUhiungen^ 
p. 6, calls attention to a Volkslied in Uhland's collection which 
suggests certain stanzas of the present poem : 

»Hd^ golbf^mtb, liebtr golbf^mib mein, 
mat^ mir oon flolb ein ringelein I 
SRadb mir oon golb ein ringclcin ! 
e« gehört ber ^cr|allerltebftcn nein. 

llnb ba bat ringlein war bereit, 
groft arbeit mar baran geleit (gelegt)." 

AiU JkocJk^ mmdnudtrdnOuk* Vtikslitder^ Bd. I, 48, Nr. 15 A. 
The first stanza read in the original : 

,.9in Oolbf^mieb war in einer 6tabt, 

2^cr \a%V otel ebler etcin*. 

2)a< rei(4fle Jtlrinob, bat er (att', 

2)al mar bie iung' ^elen, 

6etn t^eurei xö^teuein.' 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 
Set to music by Loewe. 

Pace iia ^ttt flBirtin Zdd^terlefit. 

Date, Dec. 24, 1S09, published first in the Deutscher Dichter- 
wald^ 1S13, signed " V^olker." Gedtchte, 181 5. A folk-song has 
been held to be the basis of this poem, beginning : 

94 tamen brci Tiefte aut SRorgenlanb, 
%'\t aeben ftd^ far brei Grafen out, 
6ie (amen oor bet grau SBirt^in ^ut; 

The three strangers here contend for the possession of the maiden, 
the first of whom claimed to have given her a betrothal ring, the 
second to have pledged her in a glass of wine. She was slain and 
divided between them, 3ntognitO, Des Knaben Wunderhorn^ 
II, 34 (1876, 2*« Aufl.). See Simrock, Volksliederj No. 32. Box- 
berger, in the A/Lg.., Bd. XI, communicates from the Nachlass 
of Achim von Arnim, one of the original collectors of the poems, in 
Des Knaben Wunderkorny two similar Volkslieder, with a refrain, 
the first beginning : 

Warf^ierer breb €o(baten mo^l fiber ben 9t^ein, 

SBo^l fiber ben allein. 

6ie teerten bei» einer f^rau SBirt^in ein, 

SieQei A urn unb um, * 

SieIIet(9 um unb um, 

SieOeidit bo babara. 

^rau ^Birt^in ^abt i^r jut Sier unb au(^ SSetn, 

€0 fd^entet unt braben Solboten frifd^ ein, etc 
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The second began : 

€3 reifen brei) ^rfd^e idoI^I fi6er ben 9tl^etn, 

@(^napp auf! 

6ie teerten bei einer f^rau 9Birtl|)in wo^l ein, 

@(!^napp auf unb fAnapo nieber, 

@auf a\x^ unb flopf loieber, 

€(^napp auf ! 

The coarse soldier's song is transformed by Uhland so as to 
show the power of innocence and beauty in death to awe and 
even exalt. Constancy extending beyond the grave thus became 
the motive of the poem, which is one of the most touching of all 
Uhland's poems. 

1. ©urjt^e or 5Burf(^cn. 8. Sie, the use of the third person 
in address for the second; gut in prose would be inflected to 
agree with both S9ier and 9Bein. 6. ifi, the use of the singular 
verb with two singular subjects. 

A rhymed couplet with four accented syllables is a favorite 
verse in the folk-songs: 

v(Sd flogen brei Sterne wol^l über ben 9l^etn.' 

— Wunderhom^ U» 43« 

Eichholtz, p. 105 ; Mittler, Hessische Volkslieder, No. 121. A 
poem similar to Uhland's, and probably based upon it, appeared 
in the Wunderhorn, 2d ed., and in Simrock's Volkslieder^ No. 32 : 

es reiten brei 9leiter wo^l über ben 9t^ein, 
Sei einer gfrau äBirt^in, ba teerten fie ein. 

Translations by Barber, Dexter, Brooks, W. A. Butler, Martin. 
Sung to a popular folk-melody, also set to music by Loewe. 

Page izz. !Dic Otafpbcrin. 

Date, Feb. 9, 181 5. Gedichte y 181 5. The Nürnberger Corre- 
spondent of Nov. 13, 1 8 14, under the title " Das Opfer der Liebe J^ 
contained the narrative upon which this poem is based, and 
Uhland's poem is a poetical version almost exact in content with 
the original account. The scene took place in Disouguin, a vil- 
lage near Aire, in the former county of Artois. The name of 
the maiden was Marie Josefe Dalb, who fell exhausted when she 
heard the words of the landlord, and learned that her exertion 
was in vain. She lived eleven years in an unconscious state, 
without the power to move, the only sign of life being a scarcely 
perceptible token of breathing. The purely pathetic is not neces- 
sarily poetic ; and it may be questioned here whether the former 
element does not dominate in this poem, to the expense of the 
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latter. See Holland, Ueber Uhlands Gedicht, Die Mähderin 

(1874). 
n. 2. ßattltc^, richly. 4. SRa^ben, swaths. 
VIi 1. fürber = toeiter, an old comparative oi/ort. 
Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 

Page X13. Stcrbcflängc. 

1. %a% @tfinb(!^n. Date, Oct. 4, 18 10. Morgenblatt , Oct. 19, 
and Gedichte J 181 5. 

The motive of this poem, the celestial music heard by the 
dying, has been used by numerous poets. 

Uhland sent to Kerner, June 10, 1809, the sketch of a comedy 
in one act called Die Serenade. When the two students speak 
of music, Claros says : — 

»3a, t(^ glaube, toenn lotr toerllfirt merben, f gefc^tel^t e§ burc^ 
bie 37lelobie bet ^immlifd^ien (£l)5Te, unb nid^t timfonft fagt man, 
baft bie bem 2:obe nal)en öfters felige SJlufit l^ören, benn bad tft 
i^t Übergang in ^cl^ Q^etfierreif^.' 

Keller, Uhland als Dramatiker , p. 477, Notter, p. 86. 

Translated by Aytoun, Blackie, Brooks, Dexter, Martin, W. 
W. Story. 

More than one hundred musical compositions have been printed 
based on this poem, among others by Loewe, Spohr, H. Proch, 
J. Brüll, J. Dessauer, C. Eckert, F. Hiller, F. W. Jahns. 

2. 5Die Orgel. 8. Die ©roffel. June 14 and 15, 1834. Pub- 
lished first in the eighth edition of Uhland's Poems, 1835. 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 

Page 1x4. ^tt Scitflern. 

Date, Nov. 27-28, 1809. Jahrbüchlein, 1815. Gedichte, 181 5. 

Sent by Uhland, through his friend Mayer, to Rosa Vam- 
hagen, in Hamburg, Feb. 17, 1810. Mayer, I, 148. 

I, 1. bet relates to et in the third line. Its position at the 
beginning of a verse, occurs in Goethe and is not infrequent in 
Uhland 2. fremben is contrasted with eignen in the fourth 
line, and leichte with fc^roer. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page xx6. ^t^ 0ätiger# SBiebcrfef^r. 

Date, Feb. 3, 1810. Poetischer Almanach, 1812. Gedichte, 
181 5. Several of Uhland's poems are tributes to the immortality 
of song and the poet's influence. The past lives only in his 
verse. 
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IV, 1. SKonben = SWonotC; a weak plural 
Translated by Brooks, Furness. 

Page 1x6. !Sa< ®c|^{fFI(in. 

Date, Jan. 28, 1810. Published first in the Pantheon, Bd. Ill, i 
(1810). Uhland, in a journey the same year, upon the Rhine, 
from Mainz to Koblenz, witnessed an incident similar to that 
described in this poem. 

»6in unbefannter Sleifegenoffe blieS bcrS ^ofl^orn jmar atemlt(^ 
fd^Iec^t, abet bte Xöne Derflärten ftc^ int äBteberI)an ; ba 30a ein 
anbetet eine ^(öte ^ett)ot unb bann fiimmte bte (^efeUfc^aft mit 
©efang ein. Gin fonbetbateS ^ufammentteffen mit meinem 
ßiebe.* 

Diary of May 15, 1810. Witu^e, p. 60. 

m, 2. ©tift = 3h)infle, ferruU; J^obe, U. G. for ©tiff, 
handle. 
Set to music by Loewe, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Kreutzer. 

Page zz8. Sdtigeri Sorfibcr)ie|)n. 

Date, Feb. 3, 1810. Poetischer Almanach, 1812. Gedichte, 
181 5. The most successful of Uhland's poems of sentiment are 
those in which the thought is only suggested, and left to the 
imagination of the reader. It is apparently unconscious, but at 
the same time the highest art. The nearer is won into the mood 
of the poem, as in the case of a mysterious landscape which 
throws its spell over the beholder. 

n, 2. »et = einer bet. 

Translated by Blackie (" Dream or Reality "). 

Page xx8. %tx Zrauitt. 

Date, Nov. 28, 1811. Die Musen, Part Third, 1812, and in 
Gedichte, 181 5. In popular lore in Germany kindly spirits, the 
elves, the nixes, or the dwarfs, bless some locality with their 
presence. If offended, these gentle beings forsake their home, 
and those whom they have blessed prosper no more. 

n, 4. fSfetge, ferryman. The O. H. G. "wor^ ferjo, M. H. G. 
verge, which survived in the 17th cent., has been revived in late 
poetical language. 

Translated by Barber, Brooks. 

Page X20. %tt gute ftamerab. 

Date, Sept., 1809. A poem in the genuine spirit of the Volks- 
lied, the conciseness, vividness, and quaint forms of which it 
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preserves. The melody to which it is sung has contributed much 
to make it popular. 

I. 2 . nit, a popular form for ni((t. 

in, 8. In the midst of the fight duty calls the soldier, and 
he cannot stop to reach his hand to his dying comrade. There 
is no harshness here, as some editors have held, only loyalty 
to duty. Higher interests even than those of affection demand 
that he shall not waver in the moment of peril. 

n, 10. A popular equivalent of the classical animae dimidum 
mea. 

m« 1. iDt0, sc. id^. 8. berivetl = »ä^renb. 3. fann, sc. ic^. 
Eichholtz thinks that he finds the source of this poem in a 
Volkslied given in Des Knaben Wunderhorn for i8o6, Re-welge. 
The two stanzas run as follows : — 

94 Bruber bin tc^ jefct gef^offen, 
2)ie Itugel bat tnid^ \^mtx getroffen, 
Xrag miib in mein Quartier, 
Gft ifl nid^t »eit von bier. 

SC(b Sntber i<b lann bid( ni^t tragen, 
Tie ^einbe baben unfi geftbiagen, 
2l<i& muft marfil^ieren in Xob. 

Translated by Sandars, Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and others, also sung to a popular 
melody. It is also sung to the music of Holtei's Mantellied 
(,6(ftict brei^ig Sa^re biS bu alt*), which has revived a popular 
strain of the xoth century. 

Page Z90. ^tt Xofcnlratt). 

Date, July 27, 1810. Poetischer Almanack^ 1812, Gedichte, 
18x5. The poet places in contrast the bright scene of the tourna- 
ment, with young knights eager for recognition, and the veteran 
crusader, who has grown gray in conflict, returning weary to his 
home. His heart had once bounded with like ardor in combats 
of knightly valor ; even now he would willingly join in the con- 
test, but his limbs fail him. A hitherto unknown vision of love 
comes to him in the fair young queen of the contest. His life 
ends with the death of hope. There is no reason to suppose that 
the sixth stanza relates to Uhland himself. 

YI, 6. The queen of the tournament is often represented 
crowned with flowers. 

X, 7. e9 relates to the act of crowning the vet^an hero. 
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Page ZS3. ^tt Sfcgcr. 

Date, June i, 1809. Poetischer Almanack^ 1812. Gedichte j 
181 5. The knight, conscious that the gaze of the queen of the 
tournament rests upon him, is irresistible. Holland quotes a pas- 
sage from Uhland's dramatic fragment, SchildeiSy which contains 
substantially this scene : 

Qlginl^arb. 

„®ebenff% bu bed 2:urnier8 ju StegenSburg ? 
S)er 93aieml^er)og gab eS. 

2) i e t w a I b. 

D }a : rote faften 
5Dte fd^öneu %<imtxi, rings auf bent ©erilft I 

(Sgin^arb. 

2)ie anbern roaren Saub mir, 9(bell^eit 
S)ie JRofe. 

2)tetn)alb. 
S(bell^ett, bed JtaiferS 3:o(^ter? 

(Sginl^arb. 

SBie id^ aufblttfte, traun 1 eS rooQte ba 

2)eS ßerjenS @d^Iag ben ^anjer mir burd^bred^en, 

%tx SBangen ®(ut burd^brennen baS SSifter. 

[I^r fanfted ^ugenlicbt, ed roar in mir 

]u flammen, ii^rer Siebe milbed SBel^n 

5um @turme, fie, ber fd^5ne ÜRaientag, 
Sx\, mir jum braufenben (Seioitter roorben, 
Unb oUed nieberbonnernb, brad^ id^ lod.^ 

See Keller, pp. 140-141. 

For the metre see the note to the Romanze vom kleinen 
Däumling, Translated by Blackie. 

Page 124. Romance t»om (leinen i^äumling. 

Date, Nov. 30, 1812. Gedichte^ 181 5. This poem commemo- 
rates the achievements of Tom Thumb, the hero of popular 
stories in various languages. Tales of a similar hero are found 
in India, Africa, and even among the different tribes of Indians 
of America. The essence of all these stories seems to be the 
adventures of a tiny being gifted with prodigious intelligence or 
valor, who is exposed in the forest by a cruel parent, but who 
through shrewdness regains his home by following some scattered 
clew. At the house of the ogre he frees himself by transferring 
the golden crQwns from the heads of the ogre's children tQ hi^ 
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own brothers, so that the ogre mistakes and destroys his own 
children. Sometimes he steals the ogre's seven-mile-boots and 
escapes with the treasures of his wife. His swiftness and adroit- 
ness enable him to win court favor, etc., etc. 

The French tale of Perrault, Le petit Poucet, has nothing in 
common save the name with the popular story. See Lang's 
PerraulCs Tales^ pp. dv-anr. 

The fame of the miniature hero has traversed all nations with 
speed equal to his own swift movements in his seven-mile-boots. 

The metre is that of the Spanish romances, giving a mock 
heroic dignity to the deeds immortalized. 

In place of rime we have assonance, the vowel of the even lines 
corresponding. The Romance languages seek the harmony of 
the vowel sounds, while less musical languages lay stress upon 
the consonants. Assonance consists in the correspondence of the 
vowels of the last accented syllable (^ebunfl) and of the vowels 
of the following unaccented syllable (Senfung) in recurring lines. 
The assonance must return at regular intervals in order to strike 
the ear and be carried on in the mind. Owing to the absence in 
German of full vowels, a, o^ », in final syllables, and the dominance 
of the weak vowels, e and /, assonance in less perfect. Assonance 
appears first in German in the unrimed poems of the Bremer Bei- 
träge. Under the influence of the Romanticists, countless poems 
having this feature were introduced in translations from the Italian 
and Spanish, and in romances and dramas modelled after them, 
In lyric poetry Uhland, Tieck, Riickert, Platen, Wilhelm MiUler, 
and Heine have been prominent in replacing rime with assonance. 
See Minor Neuhochdeutsche Metrik, pp. 343-349. 

Translated by Brooks, Fumess. 

Page 125. 9loman|e »om Stcicnfentcn. 

Date, Feb. 13, 181 5. Gedichte j 1815. A clever sarcasm u|x>n 
reviewers. 

I, 4. 9o<f t>on ^o\l, a wooden hobby-horse, 

in, 4. Three classes of writers are mentioned here, the one 
devoted to mediaeval German legends, the sonnetteer with his 
faint thrumming of romantic love-songs, and he who extols the 
fervor of the mystic preachers of the Middle Ages. The critic is 
the enemy of the Romantic school in three of its directions. 
fiinbtDurni/ the dragon slain by Siegfried in the Nibelungenlied 
and in the folk-books. 

IV, 8* Diintzer thinks Wackenröder's " Herzensergiessungett 
eines kunstliebenden Klosterbruders'''' (1797) is referred to. 

VI, 1. firo| bef^iben, with magnanimous humility or self- 
abnegation. 
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It is probable that Christian Friedrich Weisser, the editor of 
the Morgenblatty an active opponent of the young poets of the 
Swabian school of Romanticists, is meant pre-eminently in this 
poem. He had incurred the enmity of these poets, and the Früh- 
lingslied des Rezensenten was also directed against him. See 
also Dederich, Ludwig Uhland als Dichter und Patriot^ p. 26. 

Page Z26. !Scr 9läuber. 

Date, Jan. 20 and 21, 1810. Gedichte^ 1820. The power of 
innocence and beauty to repress the ruthlessness of the robber is 
here illustrated. 

Set to music by Loewe and Kreutzer. 

Page Z27. !^uranb. 

This poem was completed July 27, 1814, and published in Ge- 
dichte, 1S15. It was probably based on a statement in Nostra- 
damus' Les vies des plus calibres et anciens Pohes Provenceaux 
(1575), as revised and translated, into Italian by G. M. Crescim- 
beni, Commentari intorno alia sua historia della volgare poesia 
(1704). 

The Italian work speaks of Guglielmo Durante of Puimosson 
in Provence, or, according to others, of Montpellier, one of the 
most eminent jurists of his time, who loved a lady of the house 
of the Balbi, with which he was himself connected. He sang 
many songs in her praise in the Provengal language, for he was a 
famous poet. He induced an astrologer to cast her horoscope, 
who declared that a remarkable event would happen at her [sup- 
posed] death, but that she would long survive. Many years 
later she was taken ill, and apparently died upon the third day. 
When Durante heard of it, he fell dead upon the spot, and was 
buried on the same day as his beloved Balba. When she had 
been placed in her grave, signs of life appeared, and she was 
restored. When she learned of Durante's death, she renounced 
life and became a nun. Durante died in 1270. Uhland trans- 
formed this strange incident, changing slightly the names, and 
writing a poem in the extreme sentiment of the French songs of 
the period referred to. The boldness of the incidents is presented 
with such grace and additional motives as to lend a poetic color 
to the whole, notwithstanding its improbable features. 

Translated by Aytoun, Blackie, Martin, and others. 

Page 128. !Dant(. 

This poem was finished July 26, 1814, and published in Ge- 
dichte, 1815. Its immediate source is ascribed to a passage in 
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Bouterwek*s Geschickte der iiaiieniscken Poesie und Beredsam^ 
keitf Vol. I, p. 6i ff. ** Dante was not yet ten years old when 
he regarded a maiden of about the same age with more than a 
lad's interest ; and this maiden became the muse who inspired 
his earliest poems, and who was to him afterward, as long as he 
lived and wrote, the divinity of his thoughts and of his verse. 
She was called Beatrice, or, by a favorite girl's name. Bice Porti- 
nari. On the occasion of a festival which his parents gave to 
their children on the ürst day of May, according to a Florentine 
custom, the little Dante saw the beautiful Bice for the first time. 
Her influence upon him was like that of an angel of light. Her 
image stamped itself upon his thoughts with the glory of a being 
who did not belong to the circle of mortals. When, in his 
eighteenth year, he heard her voice for the first time, and saw her 
go past in the full bloom of her charms, and she greeted him 
in a friendly manner, he was, as he himself said, lifted above all 
earthly spheres." When the news of her death, in her twenty- 
sixth year, came to him, " he wept long and in silence. Had a 
great loss finally come to him ? Never had his Beatrice been more 
to him than the innocent object of an imagination which idealized, 
and of a love which made no claims. . . . The conviction that 
he now loved a real angel could easily reconcile one who soared 
so gladly to celestial heights, to a destiny which really robbed 
him of nothing of earth." 

Uhland contrasts the two scenes before the gate of Florence, 
where Dante first saw the pure maiden of his dreams, and again 
she was borne away with muffled strains to her burial. It is 
possible that Uhland's poem was based directly on the reading of 
Dante's Vita Nuava (See Chapters H, III, XXXII). 

m, 1 ; IV, 1. Dante's mother had a dream of a lofty laurel- 
tree before his birth, prefiguring the future greatness of her son. 

The poet thus associates Beatrice with Dante's future fame, 
from whom his loftiest inspiration came. 

YI, 8. Dante's earliest fame is made coincident with the bloom 
of Beatrice's beauty. 

Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, and prefixed to his edition 
of the Vita Nuova, 

» 

Page Z3Z. Ocrtran be Oorti. 

Date, Nov.. 1829. Published first in the Morgenblatt for Nov. 
96, 1820, and in Gedichte^ 1831. Uhland was incited to new 
pbetical activity at this time. The prospect of an appointment 
ä professor in the University of Tübingen gave a new impulse 
Jo his powers. This ballad was suggested by reading of Diez' 
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*t und Werke der Troubadours, which was published the 
year, and which treats of Bertram de Born, pp. 179-233. 
ran de Born was a knight who flourished between 1180-X195, 
also one of the most famous of the troubadours. He was 
ably a native of Born in Bourdelois, south of M6doc. He was 
tless, turbulent knight, fond of strife, and happy only in dis- 
nating discord. A revolt of the nobles of Aquitaine against 
e Richard, son of Henry 11. of England, was his work, 
lard's brother Henry, governor of Anjou, who was beloved 
lis gentleness, was summoned by the nobles to contend for 
lordship of Aquitaine. Bertran's fierce poems roused in 
ry a sense of injury, and stung him to action against his 
her, the pretext of which was the fortification by Richard 
le castle of Clairvau, which belonged to Anjou. King Henry 
self was obliged to come to Richard's assistance, having King 
honso of Arragon as his ally. Prince Henry won to his sup- 
; Raymund (Raimund) V. of Toulouse, and King Philip 
l^st of France. Bertran de Born exulted in this conflict, and 
poems relating to it were full of fierce joy. King Henry laid 
je to the casttö of Limoges, while Prince (or Duke) Henry 
i absent, preparing to innict a severe blow upon his father, 
e prince suddenly fell ill of a fever in the castle of Martel. 
led with contrition for the part which he had taken against 
father, he sent asking forgiveness and that he might see him 
uiice. The counsellors of the king feared some plot ; but the king 
drew a ring from his finger, and sent it to the dying prince as a 
token of forgiveness. The prince pressed it to his lips, confessed 
his sins, and had himself laid upon ashes to evince his penitence, 
clothed in a shirt of coarse hair, and with a rope about his neck. 
Thus he died. His beautiful gifts and sorrow for his loss op- 
pressed no one more than Bertran, who wrote two laments for 
the dead prince. After the capture of Limoges, Henry attacked 
Bertran's Castle of Autafort, which was taken by assault after a 
week's siege. 
4 . . Bertran, who had been the chief instigator of the struggle, was 
j ' ^ conducted to the tent of the king, who addressed him harshly : 
*• Bertran, Bertran, you once boasted that you did not require the 
half of your wits ; now, however, you seem to need them all." 
J .' ^ , " Sire," Bertran answered, " it is true that I said this, and I told 
' / * .' the truth, but now I no longer possess them." " How so ? " asked 
' the king. " Sire, upon the day that your son, the admirable 

young king, died, I lost wit and consciousness." 

'^ Then the king wept, and pardoned him, and gave him robes 
and lands and honors, and he lived long, and became a Cistercian 
monk." 
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Dante placed Bertran in one of the lowest circles of hell, 
because he had incited a son to war with his father. — InfernOj 
Canto XX VIII, 11. 112-142. 

'Bertrand de Born,* says the old Provencal biography, pub- 
lished by Kaynouard, Choix de Poesies Originaies des Trouba- 
dours^ V, 76, *was a chatelain of the bishopric of P^rigueux, 
Viscount of Hautefort, a castle with nearly a thousand retainers. 
He had a brother, and would have dispossessed him of his inheri- 
tance, had it not been for the King of England. He was always 
at war with all his neighbors, with the Count of P^rigueux, and 
with the Viscount of Limoges, and with his brother Constantine, 
and with Richard when he was Count of Poitou. He was a good 
cavalier, and a good warrior, and a good lover, and a good trouba- 
dour ; and well informed and well spoken ; and knew well how to 
bear good and evil fortune. Whenever he wished, he was master 
of King Henry of England and of his son ; but always desired 
that father and son should be at war with each other, and one 
brother with the other. And he always wished that the King of 
France and the King of England should be at variance; and if 
there were either peace or truce, straightway he sought and en- 
deavored by his satires to undo the peace, and to show how each 
was dishonored by it. And he had great advantages and great 
misfortunes by thus exciting feuds between them. He wrote 
many satires, but only two songs. . . . And he set his whole 
heart on fomenting war; and embroiled the father and son of 
England, until the young king was killed by an arrow in a castle 
of Bertrand de Born. 

' In this notice the old biographer indicates the dominant trait 
of Bertrand's character very distinctly ; it was an unbridled pas- 
sion for war. He loved it not only as the occasion for exhibiting 
proofs of valor, for acquiring power and winning glory, but also, 
and even more, on account of its hazards, on account of the exal- 
tation of courage, and of life which it produced, nay, even for the 
sake of the tumult, the disorders, and the evils which are accus- 
tomed to follow in its train. Bertrand de Bom is the ideal of 
the undisciplined and adventuresome warrior of the Middle Age, 
rather than that of the chevalier in the proper sense of the term.' 
— Fauriel, Histoire de la Poesie Proven^ale, Adler's Trans., 
p. 483. 

He was the author of the spirited war-song, well known to all 
readers of Trobadour verse, beginning : 

" The beautiful spring delights me well. 
When flowers and leaves are growing; 
And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
CME the birds' sweet chorus flowing 
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In the echoing wood ; 
And I love to see, all scattered around, 
Pavilions and tents on the martial ground ; 

And my spirit finds it good, 
To see, on the level plains beyond 
Gay knights and steeds comparison^ ; " — 

and ending with a challenge to Richard Coeur de Lion, telling 
his minstrel Papial to go : 

*' And tell the Lord of ' Yes and No ' 
That peace already too long has been." 

Quoted from Longfellow's The Divine Comedy^ note to Canto 
XXVIII, 1. 134. 

n, 2. This feature of the poem, the castle in flames, Uhland 
took from Diez, who says (p. 160), that Bertran, while his pos- 
sessions were burning, composed a poem {Sirventes) in which he 
derided his conquerors. 

m, 4. SJentaborn = Ventadour. Eblas V. of Ventadour had 
been incited against Henry by Bertran. 

IV, Bertran is represented as having touched the heart of the 
Princess Matilda with the songs which he dedicated to her, and 
of which she was proud. He sent a minstrel to her wedding to 
sing of his longing. 

Two canzones of Bertran are extant, addressed to Matilda, 
daughter of King Henry the Second, and the wife of Duke Henry 
the Lion. 

V, 8. In the poem Duke Henry dies from an arrow before the 
castle of Monfort, not from fever in the castle of Martel, as was 
actually the case. 

VI, 6. The king is represented as in England. The dying 
prince pressed his friend's hand as a message of penitence to his 
fa ther . 

VII, 4. No power to use lance or lyre was left to him. 

See Diez, Leben und Werke der Troubadours^ pp. 148-192 ; 
Eichholtz, Quellenstudien zu Uhlands Balladen^ pp. 43-53 ; 
Düntzer, Erl^ pp. 168-175. 

The poem is written in trochaic tetrameter verse of eight lines, 
the even lines riming. 

Translated by Furness. 

Page Z33. ^rr aßaller. 

Date, Dec. 17, 1829. Published in the Morgenblatt of 1830, 
No. 2, and in the fifth edition of the poems {Gedichte^ 1831). A 
pilgrim seeks wearily forgiveness from shrine to shrine, but his 
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forgiveness most be confirmed by a miracle. Until the iron band 
which he wears about his body, forced from the sword with which 
he slew his brother in anger, is broken by a divine act of grace, he 
must journey onward. At last he reaches the church of the Ma- 
donna de Varca, which stands on the promontory of Cape Finis- 
terre, on the north-western coast of Spain. An image of the Virgin 
is said to have been borne thither miraculously in a boat, whence 
the name of the church. From it shone a beacon light which 
guided mariners in the darkness. 

It has been supposed that the source of this poem was found in 
the Qutrinalia, a Latin poem of Metellus of Tegemsee, written 
about 1069. A similar event is said to have taken place at the 
grave of St. Quirinus in the church of the former Benedictine 
Abbey. This poem should be compared with Die verlorene 
Kirche and the Wallfahrtskirche, which embody similar beauti- 
ful representations of the mediaeval church. Uhland reverenced 
the service which this church had done for civilization and human- 
ity, and saw the faith and worship of the Middle Ages in a golden 
light. The metrical form of the poem is like that of Bertran 
de Bom. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Page 136. 'hit O<ba1foabru(fc. 

Date, March 15 and 16, 1834. Published in the Deutscher 
Musenalmanach for 1835, and in Gedichte, 1835. Don Fran- 
cisco Espoz y Mina, one of the most brilUant leaders of the 
numerous guerilla bands which were organized by the Central 
Junta in Spain in 1809, to resist the French armies under Soult, 
Ney, and Mortier, became later Captain-General of Navarre, and 
commander of the Spanish Army of the North. He was bom in 
1781, in Idozin, a village of Navarre. His active military career 
extended, with brief intermissions, from 1809 to 1836. He fought 
against French domination, against absolutism in government, 
and in behalf of a liberal constitution. During the years in 
which Wellington fought in the West, Mina was indefatigable 
in opposing the French in the East. His genius and patriotism 
and absolute supremacy in his native province caused him to be 
called the " King of Navarre." When Wellington entered France 
from Spain in 1S14, Mina commanded one division of his army. 
During the reactionary reign of Ferdinand VII., he lived in exile 
in France and England. In 1820, when the country rose in revolt 
against the tyranny of the king, he returned to Spain and assumed 
command of the movement for the restoration of the Constitution 
of 181 2, and forced the royal troops across the Pyrenees. He re- 
sisted the advance of the large army of the Duke of Angoul€me 
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to restore Ferdinand to power in 1823, and fled for safety to 
England. When the Revolution of July, 18^0, broke out, he was 
again in Spain, fighting, but unsuccessfully, in behalf of the con- 
stitutional movement. In 1834 he was placed at the head of the 
Spanish forces which supported the Regent, Queen Christina, 
against the Carlists, but sickness and infirmity prevented his 
bearing an active part in this campaign. He was made Captain- 
General of Catalonia in October, 1835, but died in Barcelona the 
following year, Dec. 24, 1836. He is a type of seyeral brilliant 
chiefs who worked simultaneously for the cause of liberal govern- 
ment in Spain. He was of the greatest personal gallantry. His 
military movements were made with the greatest celerity, and 
usually with splendid success. He knew no sentiment of human- 
ity in treating the foreign enemies of his country. 

Mina was wounded first in the campaign of 1809. The state- 
ment that his wounds broke out afresh is reported in contem- 
porary accounts. 

The Bidassoa is the small stream separating France from 
Spain, and flowing into the Bay of Biscay. It has formed one 
of the most frequent routes of invasion in numerous campaigns. 

n, 7. eicnb = i)ie gfrcmbe. 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 



Page 138. Itnflern« 

Date, June 3 to 6, 1814. Morgenblait^ 181^ (Oct. 17), and 
Gedichte^ 181 5. According to Schwab, in his article on Uhland,* 
this poem upon one habitually unlucky is a humorous satire on 
the poet himself. It was written a few days after his breach with 
the Minister of Justice, who refused to accord to Uhland a sal- 
aried position in his bureau, such as had been promised. He 
wrote soon after to Mayer, " It is true that I was not born to be 
an advocate. I lack especially a talent for acquisition, but it 
has become my vocation." f AH his hopes for a professorship 
seemed blasted. Repeated applications for government positions 
where his legal studies might be advantageously employed, had 
been rejected, and efforts to secure a publisher for a volume of 
his poems had been fruitless. Under these circumstances he was 
almost ready to regard himself as a failure. In reference to a 
gloomy tragedy which Uhland entitled Johannes Parricida^ he 
remarked, " It was with him as it is with me : he was unlucky in 



* Kleinere Schriften, p. 34, 1826. 

t Mayer, Ludwig Uhland^ Vol. II, p. 24. 
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everything/'^ There is evidently a pathos beneath the light 
mood. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Page 140. i^cv 9lin0. 

Date, Jan. 3 and 4, iSii. Poetischer Almanack, 181 2. Ge- 
dichtCf 181 5. The loyalty of the betrothed depends upon the fate 
of the ring which has been given, a familiar theme in the folk- 
songs. Weriler regards the poem as suggested by a Lithuanian 
folk-song. Der versunJkene Brauiring^ in Herder's Volkslieder, 
in which sad forebodings and final realization attach to the loss 
of the bridegroom's ring. Probably little more than a parallel 
is here present. Hassenstein compares the Rheinischer Bundes- 
ring, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, Vol. i, p. 395 (2d ed., 1876). 
Uhland's poem was written in Paris. See Werner, VJs. Lg., 
Vol. I, 510. 

Translated by Mary A. Burt. 

Page 143. CIraf übfrl^arM 8B({#born. 

Written in the Palais Royal, Oct. 13, 1810, while Uhland was 
pursuing his studies in France. Published in the Poetischer AI- 
manach, 181 2, and Gedichte, 181 5. Count Eberhard im Bart, the 
first Duke of Wiirtemberg (149O) made a journey to the Holy Land 
in 1468. Tradition says that he brought back with him a thorn- 
branch of the species from which the crown of thorns of Christ 
was made. He planted the branch in the grounds of the little 
castle of Einsiedel in the forest of Schönbuch. The twig grew 
until it became a mighty shrub, indicating by its growth the 
extension or decline of the ducal house. The little castle of 
Einsiedel was a favorite resort of Eberhard; and here, in the 
neighboring cloister of the Blue Monks, he found his final resting 
place. The castle is still preserved in part ; and in the centre of 
the grounds a stately white thorn-tree is standing, which is said 
to have sprung from the original tree which was brought from 
the Holy Land. The castle is situated about two leagues from 
Tübingen. 

The first mention of the thorn-tree is found in Fischart's Gar- 
gantua (1575), in chapter 39, where he says: " Like the thorn- 



* Notter, pp. 220 and 399. Gotzinger calls attention to several similar 
representations of misfortune, both in prose and verse, as E. T. A. 
Hoffmann's Märchen Der goldene Top/, and poems by Rückert, Un- 
glück, and by Uhland's friend, Gustav Pfizer, published as a ghasel* 
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bush of Duke Eberhard with the Beard in Schönbuch.'' Crusius 
says in his Swabian Annals: 

»^ajelbft ifl ein anmütl)iae9 €(^I5g(ein, @tutenr^au§ genannt/ 
unb ein ^agborn {Rubus caninus) ber fo grog unb ausgebreitet 
tfi, tia^ et im Umfang 52 6l)(en ((SUen) ^ält unb auf 40 fteineren 
Gäulen rut)t, 9liemanb fann auc^ beffen ©tamm umfaffen.* — 
Annates Suevici (1593)- 

Uhland's account seems to have rested upon the statement of 
Zeller. In speaking of the Duke he says : 

Jßon ber tReife nad^ 3erufalem mug td^ nod^ eine Srabitton 
beifügen, tuelc^e biejenige tfi, \>a,% er einen ^omsmeig bon ber 
(Gattung barmit 6.i)riftt Srone ift geflod^ten gemejen/ mit fic^ au§ 
bem gelobten fianb gebracht, unb in bem 6intiebe( eingeftecft t)abe, 
barauS berna(|| berjenige 5S)ornj!rau(^ erroac^fen fet)e, melt^er ü^n 
Seit au Seit, ein 'j^txi^xi bet ?luf = ober ^bna^me be3 J&o(^für|l= 
liefen ^au|e§ ifl unter titn Ceuten gehalten morben; unb barb3n 
man nod^ le^o etmad übrige? botaeiget, nac^bem et jumeilen big 
auf ein'emiQed ;3n)eigten abgegangen. Ob biefe utalte St^eliluno 
uno 2:tabition »a^t fet)e, übetlajfe id^ anberet ferneten Untet* 
fuc^uug. ^iefe§ ifi geroig \>a^ ein fold^er ^agborn bon feinen fetten 
an in ßtnftebel in bem S(^(5g(e ober logenannten Stutenr^aug 
geroejcn ifl roie i^ne." — Merkwürdigkeiten der Universität und 
Stadt Tübingen^ p. 268 (1743). 

The legend is still cherished among the people, from whom also 
Uhland must have heard it. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 59-63, also Witwe, p. y^- ^^^ Uhland's 
letter to A. Kaufmann upon the source of the poem, see Herrig's 
Archiv, Vol. 35, p. 476. 

Set to music by Loewe. 

Page Z43. (Ste Ulme gu {^irfau. 

Date, 1829 (?). Published first in the Morgenblatt of June 5, 
1829, and Gedichte, 181 5. 

Hirsau was a famous Benedictine cloister founded in 830, in 
the beautiful valley of the Nagold, which was destroyed by the 
French troops under M^lac, Sept. 20, 1692. The basilica forming 
a part of the monastery was the largest church in Swabia next to 
the cathedral of Ulm. The arches of the choir and aisles, and 
the two western towers, with the vestibule adorned with statues 
of the Twelve Apostles, are still preserved. 

Kerner thus describes the place : 

n^xi \itn au§gebrannten l^reujg&ngcn unb C^bäuben be^nben 
jt(( nun @ärten. 9Dlitten au3 bem SBobeu bet alten %btei, auf 
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bem (8en)5(be be9 tttVitxi, fi(o| eine ))rd((ttQe Ulme empor, oboleid^ 
in ber (^aeojO toeit uml)ec fein Ulmboum in finben t^. 8te trieb 
ilireftarfen %jte 1)0(( fiber bie %rflmnter $tn unb $e^t ba, glet4= 
fam ein <{r}euoni| Der ftraft unb SfuQe, b;e eine in biefen @e- 
R)5tben oebunben lag.' — Das Wildbady p. 70, auoted by Eich- 
holtz, See also Paulus, p. 38, and see Das Kloster Hirschau in the 

Translated by Dwight, Sandars. 

Paire 144. ntfinflerfagc. 

Date, Nov. 22, 1829; published first in the Aforgenblatt, No. 
295, Dec. 10, of the same year, and in Gedichte^ 1831 (5th ed.). 
Unland wrote this poem to express his homage to Goethe, the 
great master of German song. Goethe*s name, together with that 
of several of his early friends, is carved in the stone of a pillar on 
the top of the cathedral of Strassburg. To the names of Lavater, 
Lenz, and Röderer, the date 1776 is affixed, in the interior of the 
church Goethe's name has also been carved with that of several of 
his famous contemporaries and friends, as the Counts of Stolberg 
Herder, Lavater, Lenz, and others, with the same date. Goeth^ 
resided in Strassburg from April 2, 1770, to August, 1771, soon 
after which time he received the degree of doctor. He visited 
Strassburg again in September, 1779. 

The sight of the cathedral was the object of his intense desire ; 
and in Dichtung und Wahrheit he describes the impression 
which it made upon him on the evening of his arrival, and also 
the effect of the view from the platform of the roof. For other 
records of his impressions see D. und W. Books, IX, S., 131 
(Hempel ed.). He became so inspired with a love of Gothic 
architecture that he wrote a glowing sketch of the architect, Meis- 
ter Erwin von Steinbach {■\- 1318). See Von deutscher Baukunst 
(1773)* Uhland visited Strassburg first on his return from Paris, 
Jan. 30, 181 1. Uhland connects Goethe's name with this cathe- 
dral. There is no evidence that his name was carved there by 
himself or with his knowledge. 

n, 1 . ©dtinecfen = <S(6ne(fentTe))))e or 9Benbe(trep))e. 

VII, 4. The world of beauty in his poems. 3. ^alb 3a^Ts 
^un'bert. Goethe's first works, Götz von Berlichingen and 
Werther^ were published in 1773 and 1774. 

Translated by 

Page 146. 9a» 9trb. 

Date, Paris, Sept. 14. Published in the Poetischer Almanach, 
x8i2, and in Gedichte j 181 5. A poem in the genuine spirit of the 
Volkslied, Compare Jäger lied. 
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Page 146. !^er weifte f^irfc^* 

Date, Nov. 27, 181 1. Gedichte^ 181 5. A white stag was the 
rare and often sought booty of the huntsman. At a social 
gathering Uhland improvised a poem having a like motive, Die 
fromme Jägerin. A princess who was a devout huntress had 
forgotten her morning prayers in her ardor for the chase. As 
she suddenly recalls her omission and bends in prayer over her 
rifle, she is startled by a stir in the thicket, and the most splendid 
stag bounds away from her : 

^D fc^wer ifl, i^r £ieben, su fofi^n gugleid^ 
!Rad) ^irfd^en unb ^afen unb ^tmmlifd^em 9ieid^ : 
?|nbe% fie ba betet au8 ibrent aSreoter, 
wntn)if(9t \%x ber l^errlid^fte f^\x\^ im Sftevter." 

Date, about 1854. Notter, pp. 224-225. This poem, with the 
lively movement of its verse, leaves its didactic import unen- 
forced. The huntsmen are left to reflect at their leisure upon 
the difference between success in their dreams, and that won by 
alertness. 

For the verse, see Der Wirtin T'öchterlein. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page X47. ^aralb. 

March 10, 1811. Published first in the Dichterwald^ 181 3, 
signed " Volker," and in Gedichte^ 18 15. In a letter to Kerner 
of June 10, 1809, Uhland suggested that the ballad of The Young 
Tamlane^ recently translated by Professor Conz, would afford 
excellent material for a drama. On Feb. 6, 1810, he wrote to 
Mayer that he had finished one act and a scene of 'famlan 
und Jannet, a dramatic treatment of an old Scottish ballad. 
The ballad of Tam Lin is contained in Child's The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, Vol. II, p. 340, and The Young Tam- 
lane in Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (1802-1803). 
The young Tam Lin, while returning from the hunt, fell from 
his horse within the realm of the Queen of Fairies, where he 
passed under her spell, and abode seven years. Every seven 
years the fairies had to pay a tribute to the fiends of hell, and 
Tam Lin feared that he might be the offering. He therefore 
persuaded his earthly love, Janet, to meet him " at the mirk and 
midnight hour," when " the fairy folk do ride," and to draw him 
from his milk-white steed. He would be turned into an esk and 
an adder, into a grim bear and a lion bold, and at last into a red- 
hot bar of iron ; but if she clung to him through all, he would be 
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changed again into her own true-love. Thus the fairies were dis- 
comnted, and she won her lover. 

Uhland wrote for this drama, which remains a fragment, Harold 
and Die Elfen. King Harald rode with his army into £lfen> 
land ; there the elves assail his warriors with roses, and draw 
them from their steeds and bear them away. The king alone, 
enveloped in mail through which their magic influence does not 
pass, escapes their spell, but as he alights to quench his thirst at 
the fairies' spring, his limbs are benumbed, and he falls under 
their sway. Centuries long he sleeps, with head drooping upon 
his breast, but when the tempest sweeps through the forest, he 
grasps in his dreams for his sword so long unused. 

Translated by Barber 

Page X49. flRcrlin bcr tBU^. 

-J / ^*i^^^y Date, Dec. 10-12, 1829. Published first in the Deutscher 

y<^ /C ' / ^ r^^l^ Musenalmanach^ 1831, and in Gedichte^ 1831 (5th ed.). Uhland 

J* ^.^ in a letter of March 14, 1856, to the poet, Wolfgang Müller von 

I ^ O I f 3 75 Königswinter, gives as the source of this poem George Ellis's 

' / '^ / Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances^ chiefly written 

in the Early Part of the Fourteenth Century^eXc.^ London, iSii, 
which contains extracts from the Latin and the Old English 
poems upon Merlin. 

Merlin the seer and enchanter belongs to a cycle of Celtic 
legends, which are common to the Breton, Welsh, and Scottish 
peoples. He is a mysterious, weird, and prophetic form, and 
variously represented as the son of a wizard and a nun, of a 
Roman and a British princess, of a fiend and a virgin. He was 
born, traditionally, at Carmarthen in Wales, in the fifth century. 
His prpphecies appear in many languages, and he is the subject 
of numerous poems and popular proverbs. 

Whether there were two Merlins, and the character of the later, 
the hero of the Welsh romances, Merlin Caledonius or Sylvestris, 
was developed from the first, Merlin Ambrose, is uncertain. 
The history of the Caledonian Merlin, the son of Madog Mor- 
vryn, is contained in the Vita Merlini, ascribed to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, a Latin poem of 1528 lines, of the twelfth century. 
He is here represented as a chief or king of Demetia, whose twin 
sister, Gwendydd, married Rhydderch (Roderick) Hael, a Cum- 
brian chief. In a great battle which took place between Perdur, 
a prince of the Strathclyde Britons, and Gwenddolen, the son of 
Ceidio, another Cymric ruler. Merlin and Roderick fought on the 
side of Perdur. Merlin's three brothers were slain in the conflict. 
He caused them to be buried in the neighboring cemetery of 
Varia Capella (Falkirk). He passed three nights and three days 
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in lamentation over their graves, when, frenzied with grief, he 
sought refuge in the Caledonian forest, where he lived in solitude. 
His sister sent a minstrel to discover his abode. The minstrel 
sang of the sorrows of Gwendolin, Merlin's wife, and of his sister 
Gwendydd. The strains of the minstrel softened Merlin's grief, 
who revealed himself, and consented to return to the court of 
Rhydderch. Here the gayety of the crowd distracted him, and he 
attempted to return to his forest life, but his friends detained 
him. Madness in Celtic lore imparted mysterious power and 
control over the forces of nature. Merlin's prophetic character 
and knowledge of hidden things was shown by revealing to the 
king secrets respecting the conduct of the queen. 

While residing at court, he saw the queen passing through the 
hall. The king accosted her kindly and embraced her ; and seeing 
a leaf lodged in her hair, removed it. Merlin, who had seen his 
act, burst into loud laughter, but refused at first to explain the 
cause of his mirth, unless the king would promise solemnly to set 
him at liberty. Upon receiving this assurance, Merlin stated that 
the queen had just returned from a meeting with her lover in an 
arbor, and that a leaf had clung to her hair. The sight of the 
king removing so courteously the leaf which bore witness to the 
queen's frailty seemed to Merlin irresistibly comical. The queen 
sought to discredit Merlin's prophetic power, and thus regain 
the confidence of the king. This scene, transferred to the king's 
daughter, forms an incident in Uhland's poem. Later Merlin re- 
turned to the forest, where he became associated with Taliessin, 
one of the most renowned bards in Welsh song. While bathing 
in a fountain he was healed of his madness, but refused to return 
to rule over his people, as they desired, and spent his life in holy 
retirement in the forest. 

The life of Merlin as given by Geoffrey is substantially the 
same as that given by Nennius in his Chronicle. 

Besides the historic King Arthur, there was a prophet-bard, 
Myrdhinn, or Merlin, who, after the final struggle of the North- 
ern and Southern Celts, went mad with grief after the fatal battle 
of Ardderyd. He predicted the resurrection of a national hero, 
who should rise like the dawn from his retreat, when discord 
among the British tribes should cease, and a victorious federation 
be formed. The anticipated hero was identified as King Arthur, 
and the glory attaching to the mythical restorer of Celtic power 
became the subject of the legends of Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. The elaboration of these legends, and of that 
of Merlin the Enchanter, the reputed tutor of Arthur, occurs in 
the Latin poem of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which was revised in 
its present form about 1147. This bold and brilliant account of 
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British history appealed poweif oily to the popolar imagination, 
and is the source of niunerotis Tersions in prose and poetry which 
appeared in French as the Roman du Brut, De Vita et Vatici- 
niis Merlini, 1155, by Wace, and Robert de Borron, 1160-1170. 

Merlin is a favorite subject of modem literature. Tennyson's 
Vivien, in the Idylls of the King, is a picture full of subtle poetic 
power. It is based upon the account of Merlin in Msuory's 
Morte d" Arthur. Merlin is represented in Tennyson as becon^ 
ing fascinated with Lady Vivien, whose blandishments cause him 
to reveal the spell by which one can be forever encircled fay a 
charm from which he cannot escape. Vivien has been stung by 
the voices of derision of the court, and in anger she determines to 
vindicate herself forever by associating her name with Merlin% 
so that, fair and infamous though she te, she will forever have the 
glory of conquering the mighty Wizard. 

Thus, when MerUn is locked by her spell beneath the stone, she 
gives a cry of exultation, for her glory is forever linked with his. 
In Sir Thomas Malory's Morte d* Arthur, published by Caxton 
in 1 84 ;, there is a lack of motive. Merlin falls in love with Ninue, 
** the aamosel of the lake,'* one of the ladies that King Pellemore 
brought to the court, who induces Merlin to go under a wondrous 
stone to teil her of the marvels there, ^ but she so wrought that 
he never came out.'' Lib. Ill, Cap. XLII and LX. In the ver- 
sion of the Early English Text Society, the desire to possess 
Merlin forever, to hold him in eternal love, is the motive of the 
enchantment, which is more romantic, but possesses less psycho- 
logical interest than in Tennyson's Vivien. See also Alfred 
Austin's The Passing of Merlin (1896). 

Spenser refers to Merlin in his Faerie Queene, and Drayton in 
his Polyolbion (1613) : 

" A thousand lingering years his prophecies have run. 
And scarcely shall have end till time be done." 

Fifth Song, lines x6i-i6a. 

also! V, 331; X,i4; V, 168. 

" Merueloos Merling is wasted away 
With a wicked woman, woe might she be. 
For she hath closed him in a craige on Comwel coast." 

Ancient Scottish Prophecies^ Edmburgh, 1833. 

Uhland's poem was dedicated to his friend Karl Mayer, whose 
sympathy for nature it commemorates. Mayer had sent to U hland 
a manuscript collection of poems full of the freshness of the woods. 
These were afterward published with the title, Lieder aus des Som- 
mers Tageny in the Musenalmanach for 1833, Mayers Gedichte, 
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pp. 55-57 (1864;. Uhland compared his friend to Merlin, who 
communed with nature and with all animate life : 

«rStioaS oon ber SBilbnaiur 
S^ft in mir, ge^e^' i(^*8 nur, 
^a$ {^ nur mid^ weiben win, 
9Bo ed grttn utib menf^enftiU.'' 

I, 8. tefltefl, wouldst incite, 4. S)i(^terbru|l. Many friends 
sought to recall Uhland to the poetry of his youth. After the 
fifth edition of his poems (1831), only twenty-four poems were 
added as the product of his poetical activity during the remaining 
thirty-one years of his life, and only three poems were added after 
the edition of i83<. 

m, 5. gealtet is a stronger term than the common altern, but 
now mainly poetic. 

IV, 4. ertnetit; discerns^ an unusual word. 8. Compare 

,rO ®eifl ber SEBelt, bu rin^jeft 
hinauf in £i(^t unb £uft,'' 

in Die Ulme zu HirsaUy as pointed out by Holland. 

V, 2. Uhland wrote originally 5Dcm jlißen ®ajl öettraut ; and 
in 4^or cinei 3aijbI)ornä ßaut. 6. Sfigertroffe = Sägeröermbe. 

YII, 2. um for the more usual xiol^, a usage common to 
Uhland even in prose. 

IX, 8. To understand the language of animals, and especially 
of birds, was in various nations of antiquity an expression for a 
deeper insight into the nature of things, which was a condition 
of the gift of prophecy. Uhland, Schraten, III, 130. To under- 
stand the language of birds was an almost proverbial expression 
for the most discerning wisdom, ascribed in legend to the Norse, 
and especially to Odin, upon whose shoulders two ravens, Huginn 
and Muninn, " thought " and " memory," are perched, and whis- 
per to him what they have seen and heard in their daily flight 
through the world. Ibid pp. 353-354. 

X, 7. In the old Latin Viia merlini^ it is the queen Gwendolin 
from whose hair the leaf was taken. 

8. As in the Volkslieder and Minneluder the nightingale is 
the favorite bird (see VIII, 8), and the linden a favorite tree, 
so it is with Uhland. He introduces the linden most often, and 
the oak, but also the elm, birch, pine, fir, and beech. His inti- 
mate feeling for nature and the objective form in which he saw 
everything, caused him to particularize. Other poets are more 
general. See Schwenda, Eine DichterparalleUy p. 27. 

Xm. Merlin returned from the forest riding on a stag. In 
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Scotch ballads the stag is often represented as the servant of 
man, so in the ballad of Thomas of Cedldoun, Uhland says : 

,3m tiefen Urtoalb trifft man bei mehreren Solfdfifimmen auf 
eine m)^t^t|(^ @efialt, ben X^ietmann, ^errn unb Pfleger bet 
SBalbt^tere. . . . JRilber unb me^c aaubetartig gefialtet f (^ bie 
9&albf)errf(^aft im ^tUxi aJtetlind bed 9Bi(ben, bet ftcb^meUmübe 
in bie bi^teften SBdiber berfentt ^at« bort mit bem SBilbe lebt« 
unb auf einem ^irfc^e reitenb eine ^erbe bon ^irf(^n unb Steven 
Dor fi(^ Vertreibt.' 

Schrißen, III, 53. 

XIV, 4. In the Romance of Merlin^ published by the Early 
English Text Society, Vol. XIV., Chap. XXIII., pp. 682, 693-694, 
the knights, perceiving Arthur's grief at Merlin's farewell, went 
in search of him, and as Gawein rode through the forest at 
Brockteliande, he heard his voice once more, " and nothinge he 
saugh, but as it hadde ben a smoke of myste in the eyre that 
myght not passe oute," and Merlin said, " Ne neuer shall no man 
sp^e with me after you, ther-fore for nought meveth eny man 
me for to seche ; f f or youre-self , a-noon as ye be turned fro hens, 
ye shall neuer here me speke." He commended King Arthur 
and the realm to God, and his voice was heard no more. 7. Siebe 
does not refer to any particular poem. Uhland recited this poem 
to his students first at one of his rhetorical exercises, July 8, 1830, 
an event remembered with the greatest pleasure by those who 
heard him, among them Friedrich Vischer, the famous critic and 
writer on aesthetics. Kritische Gänge^ Neue Folge^ IV, p. 140. 

XIV, 7. Siebe has no reference to any particu&r poem. 

References to Merlin appear in Wieland (OberoHy vierter 
Gesang, 20th stanza), in Goethe's correspondence with ^Zelter 
(Dec. 14, 1830), and in many of the Romantic and later poets. 
See Holland, Merlin der Wilde^ Diintzer« ExL 

Page Z53, %it Sübfäulc bei Oaccliui. 

Date, Dec. 8, 18 14. Gedickte, 181 5. A youth, a votary of 
Bacchus, returning after a night of dissipation, with the sacred 
ivy still upon his brow, pass^ through a corridor in wliich he 
encountered the cold, calm statue of the god, in the glory of youth, 
whom he has pledged in his wild revelry, but whose service he has 
impiously profaned. The god rebukes the reeling youth who 
has desecrated his gift and the sacred ivy, and thus becomes con- 
scious of his shame : 

" Creative nature see in me fulfilled, 
Nature which in the vine-stock's noble blood 
Stands rich and godlike before all revealed." 
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The youth, abashed, takes the ivy-wreath from his brow and 
swears a solemn oath. 

2. burddaefd^tPärmtcn, s^ent in revelry, 6. hJÜjl, " blear:* 
14. ©ejlcitS, -wreath. 19. Si^t^rfuäfiab, a rod encircled by vine- 
leaves and ivy, surmounted by a cone. 22. f|)ufft, hauntest, 
23. Greb^fd&er, of Erebus, 

See Dykhofif, Z?/^ Bildsäule des Bacchus, etc., Program, Rich- 
berg, 1 868. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page Z55. Son ben ftebeti 3(d^brubcrit. 

Date, Nov. 25 and 26, 1814. Gedichte, 1815. The effect of 
this humorous narrative is heightened by the introduction of 
verses that suggest well-known poems ; compare v. 4 with — 

,9Son bcr Stirne \z\% vinnen mu^ ber ©(i^tDeife.* 

Schiller's Lied von der Glocke, Werke I, 144. 

V. 2, 5, and 6, with — 

„ Unb bie Sonne oerfenbet glül^enben Sranb, 
Unb ^orc^l S)a fprubelt ed ftlber^eU, 
©an) na^e, U)ie riefelnbed 9lauf(^en, 

2)a gie^i unenblid^er SRegen ^erab, 
nnb ftttte ^ält er, )u lauf($en. 
Unb fte^, auS bent 'Reifen, gefd^mä^tg, fd^neH; 
Springt mumtelnb ^eruor ein lebenbtger DueU/ etc. 

Schiller, Bürgschaft, Werke (Hempel), I, 113. 

The author of the orbituary of Albert Schott in the Schwäbi- 
scher Merkur (1861), says that the occasion of this poem was an 
accident which happened to some members of a social circle which 
met in the inn, " Zum Schatten," in Stuttgart. Uhland, on being 
asked about the truth of this, answered (July, 1861) that the 
poem was composed on the occasion of a visit to Tübingen, and 
sent to his friend Schott to be read to the company which assem- 
bled in the evening in the inn, but that he recalled no similar ad- 
venture on the part of any of the members which occasioned it. 
Notter does not regard this statement as conclusive, having been 
made forty-seven years after the date of the poem. 

Mentioned as a recent poem in a letter to Mayer, Dec. 2, 1814. 
Mayer, II, 28. 

m, 2. 3ctlÖfumj)an. ÄuniJ)an, fellow, comrade. 

VI, 6. S(!^n)Cnfe, Swabian for water, f^tDenfen, swirl, rinse. 

IX, 2. Arethusa was changed by Artemis into a fountain. 

See Diintzer, Erl, pp, 229-230. 
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Page 158. ^tt Oraf »pn CIrcIcri. 

Date, Oct. ßo, 1S20. Published first in the Morgenblati, 1830, 
No. 27 ; Gedichte^ 1031. A ballad based upon a Swiss legend of 
the Count of Greiers. The ancestral castle of the Counts of 
Greiers (Greyerz or Gruy&res) is one of the best preserved in 
Switzerland. Its towers and walls still remain. It is situated in 
a beautiful valley of the present Canton of Freiburg. The pos- 
sessions of this family, which was noted for its generosity and 
humanity, formerly embraced a considerable portion of the Vecht- 
land. Uhland's home was not distant from Switzerland, and he 

Eassed many summers in excursions among its mountains. The 
(gend upon which the poem is based is as follows: Upon a 
Saturday evening in summer seven peasants, among them the 
fair shepherdess Marguita, began the favorite ring or circular 
dance, coraula^ upon the meadow before the castle. This dance 
is of great antiquity, and is still retained among the peasants of 
many nations. The dancers in their progress summoned the 
youths and maidens to join them, and so they proceeded from 
village to village, the dance continuing for several days. The 
young Count Rudolf was drawn into the dance, and leaped and 
sang with the others. Gradually their numbers swell«], until 
more than seven hundred participated. The dance ended upon 
Tuesday morning in the market-place of Sanen. 

Soon after the count had a tent erected upon one of the lofty 
Alpine meadows, and invited all the shepherds and shepherdesses 
of the neighborhood to join in a festival of dance and song. 
Suddenly a terrific tempest swept down from the mountain 
chasms, overthrew the tent, and scattered the dancers, and caused 
them to seek refuge in the desolate caverns and isolated shep- 
herd-huts. The young count was borne away by a sudden moun- 
tain torrent, and only rescued with difficulty. He retained the 
memory of the happy, careless days in which he was a shepherd, 
and often from his desolate, stately castle longed for the joys of 
those free days. To Marguita, the most beautiful of the shep- 
herdesses, he gave the finest Alpine pasture. Fate willed a 
different life for him, and the wave which bore him away was 
an irresistible destiny. 

There are records of similar dances, one in which the Emperor 
Sigismund was drawn from his bed in Strassburg (1414), and 
forced to join in the dance and song of such a company of merry 
revellers through the streets of the city. 

I, 8. ^(|en^5mer. ^orn is a favorite term in Switzerland 
for @pt^e; point, peak. As the Matterhom, Finsteraarhorn, etc. 

n, 1. tllpe is a mountain-pasture, as well as mountain-range. 
2. bie %Ipe befahren, or jut ^Ipe fahren, is the term for the 
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shepherd's ascent with his flocks to the high mountain pastures 
in early summer. See Schiller's Wilhelm Telly Act I, Sc. i. 

m, 1. na^ imb nailer for immer n&^er, a favorite combination 
of the positive and comparative, as in Goethe. See also 1)0^ unb 
Idöbcr, Dante, 1. 53. 

iV. SJlaienreid. Wax means the tree or branch planted in the 
village on the first Sunday in May, or that used for the celebra- 
tion of the festival of May. ID^aibaum is usually equivalent to 
S3ic(e/ birch, or beech. In Bavaria it is often the pine or fir-tree. 
«rciSis twigy shooty slender tree, 

Viii, 3. geborgen, sheltered. 

X, 2. Sranb, longing. 

Uhland describes this dance in his Schriften, III, 398-403, and 
quotes Kuenlin, Ritterburgen der Schweiz. See also Schwab, 
Die Schweiz in ihren Ritterburgen, etc.. Vol. I, p. 295, where 
the music of such a dance is given from a manuscript chronicle. 

The metre of the poem is a modern form of the Nibelungen 
verse. The popularity of this measure is largely due to Ubland's 
use of it in his ballads. The strophy consists of four lines, each 
divided by a caesura, or metrical pause, into two half-lines con- 
taining three accented syllables (Hebungen). The modernization 
of the Nibelungen verse consists in retaining strictly and uni- 
formly the iambic rhythm, that is, the initial (unaccented) beat 
(^uftaft) ; the thesis (Senfung) must also be preserved and be 
monosyllabic. The measure of this verse being fixed, it admits 
of no transferred accent, and requires the preservation of the caesura, 
which must correspond with the sense. The thesis is seldom 
dissyllabic. Wilhelm Müller, Platen, Rückert, and Grün have 
followed Uhland in the use of this verse. Compare Des Sängers 
Fluch, Graf Eberhard. See Minor, Neuhochdeutsche Metrik^ 
pp. 409-411. 

Translated by Aytoun, Bryant. 

Page X59. ^(I^tvabifcl^c itunbr. 

Date, Dec. 6, 1814. Gedichte, 181 5. The incident upon which 
this poem is based is contained in Crusius, Annates Suevici, 
Pars. II, p. 501, from which it was probably derived by the poet. 
Crusius refers, as his authority, to the Byzantine historian, Nice- 
tas Acominatus of Chonae, who wrote a life of the Emperor 
Isaac Angelus. See Corp. script, histor. Byz., edited by BeKker, 
p. 543, for the incident. Boxoerger suggests {Archiv, II, 270) 
that Wilkens, Ges. der Kreuzzüge, 4, 122, Anm. 136, was also 
used ; Eichholtz, p. 67 ; Düntzer, p. 2^8. 1 

The metre chosen is that employed in the rimed chronicles, 
and in Hans Sachs, consisting of iambic tetrameter verses, with 
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an occasional anapestic verse, as in line 20, or an added syllable, 
as in lines 9 and 10, and elsewhere. 

1. Stotbact, called by the Italians Barbarossa fki 52-1 190), one 
of the mightiest of the Hohenstauffen dynasty, entered upon the 
third Crusade to the Holy Land in 1189, and was drowned in 
the river Saleph (Calycadnus). Philip Augustus, King of France, 
and Richard I., of the Lion Heart, led crusading armies by sea. 
The Crusade captured Acre, but was otherwise without result, 
owing to the death of the emperor, and division among the 
leaders, (obefant or lobejan, later (obfam = lobenSmürbifi ; is 
now archaic and poetical. It was frequently placed, as here, 
after its noun, as a title, „^t\n ^crr SRagifter öobefan,* Faust, 
line 2633. It became a traditional accompaniment of Magister, 
and finally was used with a tinge of quaintness and irony of 
impracticable scholars. 6. A scriptural reference, giving a quaint 
effect, einem Steine |ür 99rot geben, Matt, iv, 3. 8. Srunf, here, 
of the habit of drinking, while Trank means drink, liquid. 
obflet^an = abgemö^nt. 10. SRd^re, here, a steed, war-horse; 
often now in the sense of Jade. 13. Stö^Iein, here, pet horse, 
not diminutive. 18. ^tnter, accented on the last syllable. 
19. quer = quer über ttx^, S3efl. 23. forc^it', a quaint, archaic 
preterit, from the present fordeten (fordeten). Common in the 
sixteenth century, and continuing down to the present time in 
dialectic, popular, and in occasional literary use. 25. fpidfen, 
larded, pierced, used humorously. 26. fp5ttUdb, in calm con- 
tempt. 28. Säbel is itself a curved blade. 40. einen, the two 
syllables are read short, constituting the first part of an anapest. 
48. aöa§ Arbeit, an old partitive genitive = toaS für Arbeit. 
66. I^alt, a S. G. expression, /<7rj<7<7M. SjidlvabenfiTei^e. Many 
proverbs kave been directed at the Swabians, on account of an 
alleged slowness of understanding, as, ^St^tvoben toerDen ecfl 
im t)ierataf)en 3a^re ^tS^tx^Xy" ^'^t\>tx maddt einmal einen 
@(^maben^Tei(^, toenn nt(!^t me^r." 

Variants from the first edition (1815) 1. 51, Sagt; 1. 52, @u^. 

Uhland planned a dramatization of the Old French poem 
of Charles the Great in Jerusalem about 18x4, a fragment of 
which, the only portion preserved, probably the only portion 
written, is printed in Keller, pp. 314-3x8. On the margin was 
written : 

w@te fprad^en: @ag' unS, 9litter, wert^l 
9Ber folcpe @trei(^e bi(!^ gelehrt, 
60 ftarte, n)unberg(eid)e ? 
ßerr (Serolb fpram: n>a9 fragt i^r lang? 
t)ie Streid^e finb bei unft im Sc^ioang, 
SRan ^ei|t fie ed^wabenftreid^e." 
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Although the twelve Paladins of Charles were with him, this 
skill was ascribed to the Swabian Gerold, who was to be repre- 
sented as in the retinue of the emperor. 

Birlinger calls attention to the great vogue of similar legends 
of valor, and quotes the Strieker, Karl^ Allemannia^ III, 236. 
An ancestor of Uhland, John Michael Uhland, who fought unaer 
the Elector Max Emanuel of Bavaria, as quartermaster, accord- 
ing to a family tradition, cut down a Turkish pasha. In mem- 
ory of this deed he had a Turkish sabre held in an extended arm 
cut in stone over the entrance to his house. Birlinger believes 
also that Uhland was familiar with passages in Abraham a Sancta 
Clara, see his famous tract (1683), quoted by Schiller in Wal- 
lensteins Lager ^ »^luff, ouff, i^r K^rijlen/ as also with J. P. 
Abelin's/(?>4. Lud, Gottfridi historische Chronika (1674), Hiecke, 
pp. 23-27. 

Page z6z. %Kt 9{a4^(. 

Date, Feb. 3, 1810. Published first in the Pantheoriy Vol. Ill, 
II (1810), S. 428. Gedichte^ 181 5. Uhland has used frequently 
the verse of this poem, compare Der weisse Hirsch^ and Siegfrieds 
Schwert, the iambic tetrameter of the rimed couplet. A poem 
strikingly characteristic of the folk-songs, both in manner and 
verse. In a single line the whole scene is depicted, without any 
description of actors, or introduction. The baseness of the act is 
shown by its being directed against the noble lord, and in the 
place in which it was perpetrated. The servant's ambition leads 
him to forget gratitude and loyalty to his master, and he strikes 
him down in the dark woods, when his lord is unsuspicious and 
unprotected. His momentary success and pride are checked. 
The steed recognizes the unwonted rider, rears and casts him into 
the stream. Thus nature avenges the atrocious deed, for the 
punishment of sin cannot be averted, and temporary gain ends in 
permanent loss. 

Page 162. Sirgfriebi Schwert. 

Date, Jan. 8, 1812. Musenalmanach^ 1812, II, p. 164. Ge- 
dichte, 181 5. A poem based on the popular tale of the Horned 
Siegfried. See Simrock's Volksbücher, Vol. Ill, pp. 364-418. 
The Siegfriedslied, a version of the deeds of young Si^ried, 
was published in Nuremberg in 1530, and formed the basis of 
Hans Sachs' drama Der Hürnen Sewfrid, All these versions 
go back to the Middle High German and Norse epics, which were 
later perpetuated in mutilated or expanded forms, embodying 
various fabulous incidents in the life of the hero. 
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Pa^e X63. Mein Kolattb. 

Date, Dec. 17 and 18, x8o8. Published in the Pantheon, II 
(18 10). and in Gedichte^ 181 5. This poem is based on the story 
of Roland, nephew of Charlemagne, as related in the Winter 
Niehts, Noches de Inuiemo, of Antonio de Esclava of Navarre, a 
collection of entertaining stories published in Pampeluna and 
Barcelona in 1609. This work was translated into German by 
Matthew Drummer in 1666, and is the source of Uhland's poem. 
The Italiam folk-book of Charlemagne, which, under the title 
Reali di Francioy dates l»ck to 1348, contains the same story. 

Bertha the fair, sister of Charlemagne, had formed a secret 
union with Milon of Anglante, and was sentenced to death by 
her brother. She succeeded, however, in escaping with her lover 
to Italy, where, in a rocky cave near Siena, she bore a son, 
Rolando, so called from his falling (rolling) down the cliff, a 
name which was afterward changed into Orlando. The father, 
Milon, who supported the family, was borne away by a torrent. 
The young Roland went daily to Siena to beg alms. He was 
greatly beloved by the lads of his own age, and came to surpass 
them all in prowess. As he was scantily dressed, the boys 
bought cloths of di£Ferent colors and had a long coat made for 
him. 

When the emperor was returning from Rome to Siena, he was 
entertained with great state by the citizens, and Roland received 
his portion of food and drink with the others. When once he 
came too late, he pressed into the imperial apartments, where the 
Emperor sat at meat, and carried away with rare audacity a silver 
platter. The emperor was so pleased at this boldness that he bade 
his attendants permit the laa to withdraw unmolested. On the 
following day he went again, and as he was about to sieze a golden 
goblet, the emperor cried out in order to startle him. But the 
boy held the goblet firmly, and grasped the emperor by his gray 
beard, and said, " An emperor's voice is not enough to terrify 
me," and bore away the goblet. The emperor ordered that he 
should be followed by four cupbearers, who discovered the Prin- 
cess Bertha. They entreated grace for her, which Charlemagne 
granted, not knowing that it was his sister. He then caused her 
to be brought, but, upon recognizing her, was so overcome with 
fury that he struck her to the floor. The young Roland there- 
upon, full of anger, fell upon the emperor, and would have done 
him serious harm had not the others intervened. A reconcilia- 
tion now took place, and Roland became one of the most heroic 
paladins of his uncle. His father, Milon, who had been kept at 
a distance by a magic spell, was restored to his wife. 

The chronicles represent Roland as the nephew of Charlemagne 
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and as the son of his sister Bertha, but Eginhard, who wrote the 
life of Charlefdagne, mentions Roland only as the Marquis of 
Bretagne, who feU at Roncesvalles in warfare against the Sara- 
cens. Uhland follows the narrative during the first fourteen 
stanzas ; in the last he allows himself freedom. 

There are numerous peculiar features in the language of the 
poem. The omission of the final e is very striking, as in ($]^r' 
(II, 4), ©peij' and @ab' (V, 2 and 4) ; OJlenö' (IX, 3) ; 3Jlitt' 
(XI, 3) ; 2Beir and eil' (XIII, i and 3) ; 3)am' (XVIII, i) ; 
^etn^ (XXVI, 2) ; Srarb' (XXXIII, 3). The position of the ad- 
jective after its noun occurs several times : l^el^r (II, i) ; \x\\^ 
(XVI, I) ; tufljam (XVIII, 3) ; treu (XX, 1), etc., etc. 

Quaint, usually archaic and dialectic, expressions are very com- 
mon : thus, Ijctöür for Jertjor (IX, 4) ; ttmnberbar for munbertiriö 
(X, i) ; öierfarb for öierfarbiß (X, 2) ; fonbrer for bcjonbcrcr 
(XII, 2) J attflunb for cröcmat (XX, 2) ; lujlfam for rcijenb 
(XVIII, 3); ^eiba = l(icba (XIV, 1); berü^tnjl for rü^mft 
(XVIII, 2) ; 3iii3 for ©teuer (XXII, 3) ; 2öat for @e»anb (4)- 

The article is often omitted before the genitive, as in 2)ifQe§ 
SKitte (XI, 3) ; ÄöniQ§ %\\^ (XVI, i) ; SBcine§ ©(^oum (XVII, 4) ; 
etc. 

The adjective is left uninflected, as in the title, Älein Siotatlb. 

111,4. The relative sentence precedes (XVII, 4). Sc. e§ äiemt 
before 3t)r: XXII, My blue eyes are ever her sentinels. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 3-7 ; Diintzer, Erl^ pp. 255-262 ; Gött- 
zinger, pp. 412-420; Foss, Zur Karlssage, pp. 10-19. 

Translated by Frances Hellman, also in German Ballads and 
Songs, etc. 

Page 169. 9toIanb ®d)Ubträger. 

Date, Sept. 10, 181 1. Dichterwald, 1813. Gedichte, 1815. 
This poem belongs in subject to the Carlovingian cycle, though 
the incidents are the free invention of Uhland. He had been 
long busied with these legends, and wove scattered references 
into a poem. Certain of Charlemagne's paladins are introduced, 
whose heroic deeds are commemorated in the Song of Roland, 
Haimon is a character in the French poem of R6nault de Mon- 
tauban, of the twelfth century, but is better known by the favorite 
folk-book of Haimonskinder (see Simrock's Deutsche Volks- 
bücher). The original, Le livre des quatreßls Aymon, describes 
the conflict of Charlemagne with his refractory vassals. Here, 
also, are numerous archaisms and dialectic expressions. 

V, 4. floaten for floaten. 

VI, 2. ©egen for ^elb, ^Ritter. 4. ©el^egen = QJe^öIaen. 6. 
fd^Iafen lag = legte fic^ f(^lafen. 
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Til, 8. bat>oii « tootoon. ^ 

The use of the deroonstratiTe for the relative, lK>th in relative 
pronouns and adverbs, is very common among the Romanti- 
ci sts. G. 

Vm. 1. oeba((te = backte fii^. 8. einreden = ©((rednid. 

IX, 1 SBaffen = SBaffe. 6. Xann=bi((ter ffialb. 

X,5. jiDiec = jioeimai. 

X I, S. XartjdK/ ^ long and rounded shield. 

XyiII.6. b&tr for ^aite. 

XXI, 8. oefunb for un)>erfe^rt i^nharmed). 

Foss, Zur Karlssage f pp. 26-« ; Götzinger, pp. 420-427 ; 
Diintzer, pp. 262-264. For Uhlana's letter to Kaufmann on the 
source of the poem, see Herrig's Archiv^ Vol XXV, p. 523. 

Translated by Blackie, Sandars. 

Page X76. Itdnig 9tat\¥ SRccrfa^rt. 

Date, Jan. 31, 18 12. Published first in the Deutscher Dichier- 
waldy 1813, and in Gedichte^ 1S15. The fame of Charles the 
Great grew in succeeding centuries, and many fabulous legends of 
heroic deeds were ascribed to him. A Benedictine monk, who 
lived during the last half of the tenth century in the Monastery 
of St. Andrew on Mt. Soracte near Rome, wrote an account of a 
fictitious journey of Charles to Jerusalem with a million soldiers, 
where he received from the Persian king, Aaron (Harun), the 
charge of the Holy Sepulchre. Several Old French poems are 
based on the same event. See Pertz, Benedicti Sancti Andreee 
Monachi Chronicon^ p. 708, cap. 23 ; Uhland, Schrißettj Bd. II, 

PP- 538-545- 

Among names assigned to the twelve paladins in roedixvai 

poems are Roland ; Olivier ; Richard, Duke of Normandy ; Guerin, 
Duke of Lorraine ; Geoff roy, or Gottfried, Lord of Bourdelois ; 
Hoel, Count of Nantes ; Oger, Olger, or H olger, the Dane; Lam- 
bert, Prince of Brussels ; Thierry of Dardania ; Basin of Genevois; 
Guy of Burgundy ; Geoffrey, king of Frisia ; the traitor Ganelon, 
or Gamelon, who betrayed the army at Roncesvalles ; Sanson, 
Duke of Burgundy ; Riol of Mons ; AUory and William of Lestoc ; 
Naymes (or Naims) of Bavaria. Few of these have a distinctive 
part in the various legends which belong to the Carlovingian cycle. 
The Archbishop Turpin of Rheims, whose name is omitted in 
this list, was one of the most brilliant of Charlemagne's heroes. 
The names are not uniform in the various poems and romances. 
Six, however, seem to have been the unfailing attendants of 
Charles, — Roland, Oliver, Olger, Turpin, Naims, and Richard. 

Roland appears in Italian as Orlando and in Spanish as Rol- 
dan. His wife appears as Alitte or Alda, the sister of Oliver. 
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He is the hero of the Rolandsliedy and the Chanson de Rolafid, 
of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and of the Bojardo» He 
is represented as Count of Cenoman or Cenonia. His glorious 
death at Roncesvalles is the subject of numerous songs. His 
sword was DurandeL Holger is represented in the poem as a 
harp-player. He was the lover of the fairy, Morgane. Oliver was 
the son of Reyniers of Genoa ; he is the constant companion of 
Roland. See Uhland's translation of the O. F. poem of Viang; 
Gamelon is ever the traitor who betrayed the army to the Saracens. 

Count Richard of Normandy was called also the " Fearless." 
Duke Naims is always the wise counsellor. Guy of Burgundy 
was the lover of Floripes, the daughter of the Saracen king, and 
sister of the giant Fierabras. Gottfried of Anjou was the em- 
peror's standard-bearer. The names of the others play a less 
prominent rdle. Uhland characterizes several of the heroes, 
Schriften^ H, 85. The storm at sea was Uhland's invention, and 
designed to show the silent greatness of the emperor, who guided 
them by his wisdom. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 7-10 ; Götzinger, pp. 432-436. 

Translations by Finlayson, Frances Hellman. 

Page Z78. Xatarfer. 

Date, Dec. 10 and 12, 18 12. Published first in the Dichierwald^ 
18 1 3, and in Gedichte^ 181 5. One of Uhland's finest ballads. 
Kerner, in a letter to Fouque, of Dec. 22, 1812, wrote : " Uhland 
has left his father's house, and has an appointment in the bureau 
of the Ministry of Justice in Stuttgart. He has just written to 
me, and has enclosed a glorious poem entitled Taillefer. It is 
perfectly genuine 11 I fear that his inner quiet and his poetry 
will suffer through this new business position. Truly, I cannot 
refrain from enclosing his latest poem, although I have no author- 
ity for it, and Uhland is strict in such matters." Uhland, in his 
Schriften^ Vol. VII, p. 652, says : " The Norman rimed chronicle 
of Robert Wace {Roman de Rou^ II, 214 ff.) of the end of the 
twelfth century, narrates, in its account of the battle of Hastings, 
which decided the possession of England in behalf of William the 
Conqueror, that the first blow on the part of the Normans was 
struck by a knight of the name of Taillefer, who rode before the 
Duke, and sang with a loud voice of Karl, Roland, and Oliver, 
and of the other heroes who died at Roncesvalles." 

** Taillefer, ki mult bien cantout, 
Sor un cheval, ki tost alout, 
Devant li Dus alout cantant 
De Karlemaine k de RoUant 
E d'Oliver h des vassals 
Ki morurent eu Rencbevals.*' 

11, 13149-11154. 
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Battle-scenes like that selected from the romance of RoncevaUes 
were well adapted to battle-songs, even if the present form cf 
the poem is much later. These heroic pictures lived long in pop- 
ular French poetry. 

The materials of the poem are from the above-mentioned poem, 
and are especially contained in lines 11711-1x720, 13149-Z3174, 
1 4008-140 1 7. 

The verse is rugged, but gains thereby in vigor, and the whole 
movement is more spirited. The poem opens abruptly. 

n. Taillefer is represented first as a serf, who afterward gains 
knighthood through his faithfulness. 

HI. 2. 9jomm, in its archaic sense of capable, seroiceabU. 

Yllf 4. The historic incident by which William turned an 
accident of ill-omen into one of success. 

IX, 4. The poem represents Taillefer as making this request. 

XI, 4. His song animated the army. 

XII, 4. The English chronicle represents him as casting shin, 
ing blades into the air and recovering them as he rode and sang. 
One did not return to his hand, but pierced the Saxon standard- 
bearer. 

There are numerous alliterative expressions, as well as picture- 
words, which heighten the efifect : as ^naen uni f (tngen mit St^tlb 
und mit Speer, IV. 4 : Bi^xibexlian^, faufenbe Pfeile, flirrenber 
@(l(|loerterllanp, XIII., 2 and 3, etc. 

Guy of Amiens, in describing Taillefer, says : ^' Histrio cor au- 
dax nimium quern nobilitatem," and " Incisor-ferri minus cogno- 
mine dictus," 11. 391, 399; Henry of Huntington, Book VI, 
** Hortatur Gallos verbis, et territat Anglos. Alt^ projiciens 
ludit et ense suo." William of Malmesbury, " Tunc cantilena 
inchoatä, ut martium viri exemplum pugnaturos accenderet," 
Book III., 242. 

See also the Norman-French History of Geffroi Gaimar. 

See Freeman's History of the Norman Conquest, Vol. Ill, 
p. 478 ; Uhland's essay, Ueber das altfranxösische Epos, Schrif- 
ten IV, pp. 352-356 ; Eichhoff, pp. 35-42 ; Diintzer, pp. 270-273 ; 
Götzinger, pp. 436-439 ; Frankel, Uhland als Romanist, Herrig 's 
Archiv, LXXX, p. 60. 

Page iSz. %ah ®läcf »on ®^(nbaa. 

Date, July 16, 1S34. Published first in the Morgenblatt for 
1834, No. 206, and in Gedichte, 1834 (eighth edition). A poem 
suggested by a story in Ritson's Fairy Tales, which were pub- 
lished in I 83 I. 

Eden Hall is the hereditary seat of the Scotch border clan of 
Musgrave, on the river Eden in Cumberland. A goblet of colored 
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glass is preserved among the family treasures, bearing this 
inscription : 

" If this cup shall brake or fall, 
Farewell the Luck of Edenhall." 

According to tradition, this cup was discovered at a fountain, 
where it had been left by fairies. When the latter could not 
recover it from the finder, they pronounced this spell, and the 
fate of the family depended upon the preservation of the glass. 
Once, when drinking from it, the Duke of Wharton let it fall,' 
and it would have l:^n shattered had not the butler caught it in 
a cloth, and thus saved the lord's family from impending ruin. 

A similar tradition is embodied in a ballad called the Luck of 
Muncaster, a goblet presented by King Henry VI. to the Pen- 
nington family^ which had afforded a refuge to the monarch after 
the battle of Towton (146 1). 

*•*■ In this house (Edenhall) are some good old-fashioned apart- 
ments. An old painted drinking glass, called the ' Luck of Eden- 
hall,' is preserved with great care. In the garden near to the 
house is a well of excellent spring water, called St. Cuthbert's 
well (the church is dedicated to that saint) ; this glass is sup- 
posed to have been a sacred chalice, but the legendary tale is, 
that a butler going to draw water, surprised a company of fairies 
who were amusing themselves upon the green near the well. He 
seized the glass, which was standing on its margin ; they tried to 
recover it, but after an ineffectual struggle flew away, saying : 

* If that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall ! * 

Hutchinson's History of Cumberland^ I, 269, quoted by A. 
Kaufmann in Quellenangaben und Bemerkungen zu Karl Sim- 
rocks Rheinsagen und Alexander Kaufmanns Rheinsagen 
(1862) p. 13. 

I, 2. Srommctcn = trompeten, a poetical form. 3. I)ebt jtc^ 
= cr]^cbt |l^. Götzinger regards this as a South German expres- 
sion equivalent to l^ält fi^ feft, sustains himself^ referring to the 
inebriation of the young lord. 4. ©d^ttjall = " revelry " ; l^€r = 
fommt her. 

111,1. 3um ?ßrct§, in honor. 2. 9loten = roten Sßctn. 4. 
purpurn, omission of the ending ; njtrb überaß, is diffused around. 

IV, 3. Duetl, m. The later form, Dueffe, f., is now more com- 
mon ; grei or ^ee. 4. barein would suggest that the inscription 
was written within. 

V, 1. matb aunt ßoS, fell to the lot. 4. Ifiuten, cling. 

Vll, 1. ;3unt ^orte, treasure^ talisman^ source of its pros- 
perity. 4. Jßrafl, clink. 
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X,4. ZrümwerfaD, a «ocd coined bgr UUand. 

ZI, 8. nul }n fSraO, sc loannen. 

IX, 1. t^influmit = fiurmt herein. 

Set to nmsic l^ Schamann and Hnmperdink. 

Translated by Ix»ngfellow, Sandais. 

Page 1^3- ^r U%tt 9f<l|§raf. 

Date, Feb. i8, 1847. Published first in the edition of 1853. 
'The Coonts of Tübingen were distinguished for their personsd 
▼alor, their extensive estates, their numerous feudal vassals, and 
their exalted position at the court of the German emperors. 
They loved especially the chase, but were generous lords, and 
patrons of the singers of the time. About the middle of the 
twelfth century they became counts palatinate in Schwäbia and 
administrators of the royal domains, especially of the imperial 
forests. Their castle was situated on the boundary between the 
Nagold district of the Black Forest and the lofty forest-covered 
ridge of Schmibuch, which they held in fee from the empire. 
The counts were a pleasuie-loving race, who paid little r^;ard to 
the stem facts of existence. They founded monasteries, among 
others the rich monastery of Bebenhansen. Count Gotfried I. 
was forced, in 1301, owing to his many debts, to sell his castle 
and city of Tübingen to the monastery. Although these were 
later redeemed, the two brothos, Counts Götz and Wilhelm, were 
forced finally to sell their ancestral seat to Count Ulrich of Wiir- 
temberg, in the year 1342, which they did in the following deed : 

,®tr @ö^e [@otfri2> III] unb aBil^elm, eebrüebei, ^xantn 3U 
Xuminoen, tTeraie^en offenlu^ an bifem briefe . . \>(i% ntr . . 
^obeit bertouft unb ju loufen geben re^t unb rebUi^ . unfer Deflin 
S^uwinoen, burg unb flatt, lut unb Quot, oefuo^/t unb ungefuoc^t, 
funben§ unb unfenben§, inmenbig ber befiin unb u^roenbtg, unber 
erben unb barob/ an toelb, an »alb unb an mafen, an gmigen, an 
xoa^x, an mafferginfen, an gelt, an bellen, mit aller trer juoge» 
^örbe . . bent ebten graben bon wirtemberg unb aQen finen erben 
umb atoatngig tufenb $funb guoter unb gäber ^eUer.' 

The counts reserved only certain rights and privileges con- 
nected with the chase in Bebenhausen and the Schönbuchwald. 

I, 3. Gülten, rents, revenues. 

in, 1. The Counts had impoverished themselves by lavish 
gifts to religious establishments. 

VI, 8. 3ägenneff% a short mass, one which would not keep 
the hunters long from their game. 

Uhland, Zur schwäbischen Sagenkunde ; I, i ; Die Pfalz- 
grafen von Tübingen, Schriften VIII, 311-334, also in Fischer's 
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edition of Uhknd's Gesammelte Werke^ Vol. V, pp. 177-228, 
and in Pfeiffer's Germania^ Vol. I (1855). 
Translated by Sandars. 

Pa^e 184. Qraf <Sftcr||arb bcr 9Eaufdl^(bart. 

Date, June 29, July 4, and July lo-ii, 1815. Gedichte^ 1815. 
Graf Eberhard of Würtemberg (i 344-1 392), Der IRauf (gebart or 
(^reiner (= '^Mtx) is a stirring figure in the life of the fourteenth 
century in Southern Germany. Alert, fertile in expedients, un- 
scrupulous, aggressive, ruthless, he is a type of the princes of the 
period in which he lived. He was the son of Count Ulrich III, 
and grandson of Eberhard the Illustrious, who also bore the cog- 
nomen of the y^reiner." His reign began in conjunction with his 
brother, whom he gradually supplanted by his positive, assertive 
nature. At the diet of Nuremberg, Count Eberhard so won the 
Emperor's influence that he secured the consent of the diet and 
the imperial sanction to a law by which the lands of the house 
of Würtemberg were declared forever indivisible and inalienable 
(Dec. 3, 1361), thus constituting the first principle in the consti- 
tution of the future state. The brothers swore, both for them- 
selves and their heirs, that no division of their estates should be 
made, and that in default of male heirs in one line, the entire pos- 
session should fail to the other ; that no mortgage or obligation 
by one party should be valid, and no alliance should be entered into 
save by common consent. Count Eberhard secured the indepen- 
dent administration of eight castles and cities, while Count Ulrich 
retained only the ancestral castle of Würtemberg and the city of 
Marbach. 

A few months later Count Ulrich conceded the single sover- 
eignty to his more aggressive brother (May i, 1362). — Stalin, 
Geschichte WürtembergSj I, 535. 

Eberhard then entered upon a career of provocation as regards 
the free nobles and cities for the aggrandizement of his estates. 
The centre of the territory of the Counts of Würtemberg was 
originally the ancestral castle of Wirtineberg, above Kannstadt, 
and embraced the cities of Kannstatt, Stuttgart, Beutelsbach, 
Leonberg, and Neckar-Ems. It was surrounded on all sides by the 
territory of robber-knights, equally unscrupulous and rapacious, 
with whom the counts Uved in constant feud. 

The Counts of Würtemberg held from the emperor the office 
of Landvogt, or governor, of Lower Swabia, a position which con- 
ferred upon them responsibility for the peace of the country ; but 
which Eberhard used, as his ancestors had done, to secure abso- 
lute supremacy over the turbulent and semi-independent munici- 
palities and nobles. As the territory of the Counts of Würtemberg 
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increased, the rulers of contiguous estates, counts, barons, ecclesi- 
astical lords, and cities united to resist their aggressions, and the 
leaffue of the Schlegler (so called from their emblem, a silver 
mallet) was formed. 

The poem b^ns with a lament that the old heroic songs which 
extolled the splendid deeds of the Hohenstauffen dynasty had 
ceased. Light, lisping lays had taken their place. Uhland will 
summon the heroic form of Eberhard from his tomb in the dioir 
of the cathedral of Stuttgart. The second stanza is a satirical 
reference to a group of poets who attacked Uhland and the 
Romantic School, pre-enunently Weisser, who, with Baggesen, 
published the Karfunkel oder Klineklineelalmanach. Ein 
Taschenbuch für vollendete Romantiker oder angehende Mys- 
tiker (1810). 

1. 2)erUbeTfan im SB ilbb ab (p. 183).— The immediate 
cause of the controversy which is the subject of this poem is not 
known. The lords who were engaged in it were Count Wilhelm 
of Eberstein, his nephew. Wolf von Eberstein, Wolf von Stein 
zu Wunnenstein, the lords of Schmalenstein, Rappoltstein, and 
others. 

As early as 1354 Count Eberhard had obtained a reversionary 
claim upon the possessions of Counts Wilhelm and Wolf of Eber- 
stein. These robber-knights, aided by their confederates, united 
against Eberhard, and sought to take him prisoner. In the spring 
of 1367 Count Eberhard with his wife and son Ulrich, with the 
latter's wife and child, were resting in the secluded valley of the 
Enz, near the springs of Wildbad, when the knights of the hostile 
league fell sudoenly upon them without a previous proclamation of 
war. A poor peasant warned the count of his danger, and offered 
to guide him over rocks and chasms across the Kanelberg, bearing 
him at times upon his back, until he reached in safety the castle 
of Zavelstein. The count, in testimony of his gratitude, had a 
medal cast to commemorate the event, upon one side of which 
was a cross, and upon the other a hand. 

m, 1. For a description of Hirsau, see Die Ulme zu Hirsau. 

VI. An old tradition of the discovery of the virtues of these 
waters is given by Uhland's friend, Justinus Kemer, in his book, 
Das Wildbad^ etc., which appeared two years before the compo- 
sition of the poem. 

yn, 4. The arms of the house of Eberstein, as given in Cru- 
sius, Annates Suevici^ Pars. II, lib. iv, c. 3, p. X09. 

IX, 3. Wolf died on the 9th of November, 141 3, and was buried 
in the Magdalen Church in Beilstein, where his monument is still 
to be seen, with the mallet upon his breast, and his escutcheon in 
his hand, having three battle-axes upon it. See the article by 
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Klunzinger in the Würtemb. Jahrb.^ 185 1 ; Heft. 2, S. 53, cited 
by Eichholtz, p. 'jZ, 

X, 1. gtet^enb'. Uhland interprets the epithet of Wolf as the 
bright^ shining. 

XI, 3. Count Eberhard is here spoken of as old, though prob- 
ably not much past middle life. Kerner speaks of him as a Greis 
in the description cited above. He died in 1392. 

XV. This poem was written at the time of the struggle in Wiir- 
temberg for a national constitution, in which Uhland bore so 
prominent a part, when the ^'good old right,'^ was the watch- 
word of the time. See Uhland's poem. Das alte gute Recht. 

2. ®ic brei Äöniße ju ^cimfcn (p. 188). — In 1395 the 
Count of Eberstein and the nobles collected a great army in 
Heimsheim, and chose three leaders. Wolf von Stein and Rein- 
hard and Friedrich von Enzberg, whom they called " kings," pre- 
paratory to an attack upon Count Eberhard. But the vigilant 
count, being apprised of the plot of his enemies, drew together 
his troops from the royal city of Esslingen, and an army of peas- 
ants, and by a swift march invested Heimsheim in the nient so 
that no one could escape. The beleaguered enemy prepared for a 
valiant defence, and hurled stones from the walls upon the besie- 
ging army. Eberhard, however, caused wood to be brought from 
the forest, which was covered with pitch and petroleum, ready to 
be set on fire, and placed it around the walls. When the besieged 
saw the fate prepared for them, they oifered to surrender. They 
were permitted to pass out through a single gate, when they were 
taken prisoners. As the nobles came forth in succession, and 
among them the three chiefs who called themselves "kines," a 
witty peasant cried out " Ha I that is fine. See the three kings 
coming. If the fourth were here, we should have a full pack 
of cards." In the old Latin, " Ha, quam bene factum est, ecce 
tres venirent reges, si quartus adesset, intergrum chartae habere- 
mus ludum." 

This event is narrated by the Abbot Trithelm of Würzburg 
under the date 1367. It, however, took place in 1395, after the 
death of Eberhard der Rauschel»rt, and during the reign of his 
grandson, Eberhard the Fifth, "the Mild." 

1, 1. J^eimjen, a popular form for J^eimSl^eim or ^eind^etm. 

n, 4. ©d^Iit^ = Sd^leilfttüefl, secret -way. 

m, 8. Sanbfriebc. Respect for the national peace, and the 
trial of controversies before judges, had been commanded by Karl 
IV. Se^nbienfi, the feudal system. 

IV, 4. Sturm, assault. 

yn, 4. eud^ toirb ^^ Sab gereist. To prepare a bath for 
one, einem ein '^^ juric^ten; came to mean, to plot evil against 
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any one, and similar expressions acquired a popular, almost pro- 
verbial, currency, „^tx ertappt xoxtb, mu^ bad ^OLt> auStraQcn/ 
»Sinem t>ai ^o^ gefegnen.* These expressions are common 
among the Swiss. The custom of sending presents to one tarry- 
ing at a bath obtained in former times, calwd blessing the bath, 
jemanben ha% ^bcCb fegnen. On entering the bath one was greeted 
with the wish that the bath might be blessed. In the old Volks- 
schauspiel von Uri of about 1507, Ciino AbatzeUen says: 

So ga5 i^ im toarmd mit einem f<&Iag 
unb gf&anet im mit einer arft baft oab, 
S)ad er ba tobt lag in ber ftanben (^anne). 

See Carriere's Edition of Wilhelm Teil, S. LVIII ; also Schil- 
ler's 7V//, I Aufz., I Sc. (1. 97) ; also Z.f. d. C/., Vol. 6 (1892), 

P- 135- 
S!, 8. unter fi(( = to themselves : that is, kept at home, not 

directed to one side. 8. gemad^fam = gem&d()li((. 

Xm, 8. fc^moQt = (dd^elt. A term common in South Ger- 
many. 

3. S)te©(^la(^t bei IReutttngen (p. 190). — Graf Eber- 
hard attributed the failure of success in his siege of the fortress 
of Neu-Eberstein, by which he hoped to take vengeance for the 
attack upon him in Wildbad, to the withdrawal of the troops of 
the cities. The bitterness between the municipalities and the 
knights was further intensified by the murder of Ulrich von Hel- 
fenstein, the Captain of the League of Upper Swabia, which was 
attributed to the agency of Graf Eberhard. In the contest which 
followed, the League was defeated in a great battle north of Ulm, 
April 7, 1372. The Emperor Karl IV sought at this time to 
conquer the Mark of Brandenburg, and in furtherance of his 
plans imposed heavy taxes upon the cities, and intrusted their 
collection to the stern and hated Eberhard. In 1376 the cities 
renewed their alliance, pledging themselves to mutual support 
against any who shoula infringe their rights and liberties, or 
oppress them, whether by assessment, alienation of their estates, 
or in any other way, save the Holy Empire, and even against the 
Emperor they agreed to act in common. They thus formed the 
league of the " Stadler." 

Karl, in order to secure the election of his son Wenzel as 
Roman king and future emperor, was ready to secure the support 
of the German princes by large sacrifices and grants of money 
and land. With this object in view, he pledged the free imperial 
cities of Weil, Esslingen, and Gmünd, and several villages, to 
Count Eberhard. The cities whose rights and independence 
were imperilled joined at once the Swabian League, in order to 
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resist the impending danger. While Graf Eberhard was besie- 
ging Ulm, his son Ulrich was sent against Reutlingen. 

The citizens of Reutlingen, with their allies, went forth on the 
night of May 14, iß77, upon a plundering expedition against the 
territory and the cities of Count Eberhard. Returning through 
the valley of Urach, after a successful foray, in which they had 
burned the village of Jettingen, and laden with plunder, they 
were attacked by Count Ulrich, who descended from the lofty 
fortress of Achalm, making a circuit of the mountain in order to 
attack the column of the citizens in the rear. He was accom- 
panied by a considerable body of noble knights with gold trap- 
pings, and two hundred and thirty foot soldiers. On a meadow 
between the chapel of St. Leonard and the city of Reutlingen the 
contest began. The nobles alighted from their horses and fought 
on foot. A part of the garrison sallied forth from the city through 
an unused gate, and attacked the nobles in the rear. The loss of 
the nobles was very great. The chronicler says that, after the 
conclusion of peace, eighty-six gentlemen and armor-bearers were 
sought in vain. Count Ulrich was wounded, and regained with 
difficulty the fortress of Achalm. Count Eberhard grieved greatly 
over this defeat, and was said to have cut in two the tablecloth 
between him and his son, a mediaeval custom to signify dishonor 
and exclusion from fellowship, in vogue among the noble. " Anno 
1378 Eberhardus Wirtembergensis comes clade quae ante Reut- 
lingam accepta erat, dolebat. Unde perhibetur mappam mensae 
inter se et nlium intersecuisse." See Grimm, Rechtsaltertümery 
p. 713. Uhland derived his account of the battle from Crusius' 
Annales Sueviciy Pars III, lib. v, c. xi. See especially Eichholtz, 
pp. 81-84. 

VI, 2. brSuenbe = brotjenbe. 

YJJL. Sn'ind^^* T\\\s word was formerly applied not only to a 
keep, but to the space inside the wall of the city, kept clear for 
a pproa ch to the ramparts. 

Yill. ©erbet. Reutlingen is still noted for its dyeing and 
tanning establishments. 

XL ^(^ %Um ! In Gustav Schwab's poem. Die Achalm, pub- 
lished in the Morgenblatt in the same year in which Uhland's 
poem was written, there is a fanciful attempt to explain the name 
of the Castle Achalm, ^(^ %{{m (ac^tifler). The last lord of the 
castle is represented as besieged; he defended himself bravely, 
and when the castle was in flames rushed upon the enemy, and 
died fighting valiantly. 

S)en $feil, ben XobeSträd^tigen, 
(Smpfängt fein tapfered ^xi, 
@ein Stufen gum (HDmacfitigeu 
S3erf(!^lingt ber le^te ©dornet). 
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2)0^^ iDttS er rief in lejiter 92ot9, 
2)aft balbe SBort, aö^, Wim— 
S)aft $at fleviB getönt vor (Bott 
%ii »ie ein ganjer $falm. 

3a felbü bem ^einbe Hang eft f(^9n 
2)a8 emfte Sc^eibeioort, 
(Er baute frifd^ auf Jenen $3^n 
Unb ^ief »(j^alm ben Ort. 

Werke (185 1) S. 362. See also Meier, Deutsche Sagen aus 
SchwabeftyS. y^^\ and R. Köhlerin Das Archiv für Litt. -Ges., 
Band V, 5. 

XV. Among tlie noble slain Crusius enumerates those whom 
Uhland cites as borne in the funeral procession. 1. t)on is 
omitted before 98ei§en^eim. 

XVI, 2. öon Sübinflcn. Graf Ukich der Schärer, Pfalzgraf 
von Tübingen; Friedrich von Zorn (Zollern) and Salzburg, 
whom he makes the ancestor of the present royal house of Prus- 
sia and of the Emperors of Germany, who acquired the Burg- 
gravate of Nuremberg, 1191, and the Margravate of Brandenburg 
in 1415. 

Xvn. According to Götzinger, p. 527, lilies and poppies were 
on the arms of the lords of Sachsenheim. A proposed romance 
of Uhland had Hermann von Sachsenheim as its hero. See 
Schriften^ II, 219, ff., also Maver, I, 134. 

Xviii. See Uhland's article, Die Todten von Lustnau, Ger- 
mania. VIII, 66, Schriften VIII, 451. 

XIX. The arms of the fallen nobles, painted on the windows 
of the Kathhaus of Reutlingen, no longer exist, as the building 
was destroyed by fire early in the eighteenth century. 

4. %\t SDöfftngcr 6(^la(ftt (p. 193). — The battleof Döf- 



A '' '* fil fingen occurred in 1388, eleven years after the battle of Reutlingen, 

] ' ^ *V/ • f which is the subject of the preceding poem. In the interval the 
, /- <(^\ I League of Cities had been strengthened l>y union with those of the 

't \ \ Rhine. The nobles had formed the Löwenbund, and numerous 

* lay and spiritual lords had united with them. In August of the 

above year, the troops of Augsburg, Ulm, and other cities, invaded 
WUrtemburg, and advanced, plundering and burning, as far as 
Döfüngen, a small town near tne imperial city of Weil, north-west 
of Tübingen. Count Eberhard hastened in company with the 
Count Palatinate of the Rhine, the Marquis of Baden, the Bur- 
grave of Nuremberg, the Bishop of Würzburg, with their troops. 
He had with him six hundred knights and two thousand foot- 
soldiers. The League of Cities had eight hundred lancers. The 
nobles fought on foot. When Count Ulrich saw the hosts of the 
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Reutlingers, he burned to avenge his previous defeat, and to wipe 
out his disgrace in his father's sight. He fought in the front 
rank where the battle was fiercest, and fell mortally wounded. 
He was borne by those near him to the trunk of a fallen tree 
for support, where he died. The Wiirtembergers lost heart for a 
moment at the death of their prince ; but when the tidings were 
carried to his father, the old warrior cried * " Be not dismayed. 
He is like any other man. Stand bravely. Lo I the enemy fiee." 
At the same time, sword in hand, he pressed with the greatest 
valor upon the enemy. As Eberhard's forces charged, the troops 
of the cities were thrown into disorder and fled, and the nobles 
won a glorious but by no means bloodless victory. The battle 
occurred on Sunday, the twenty-third of August, St. Bartholo- 
mew's day. Eberhard, who had repressed his grief during the 
battle, when night came could no longer restrain it, but grieved 
for his only son. On the following day he received the joyful 
message that Count Ulrich's wife, Antonia, had borne a son and 
heir to the throne. Thanking God the desolate (aged) prince 
cried, ^8et) eS @ott gelobt! f^inl I)at toiber Gamen." 

The historian relates that no small part of the victory was due 
to Count Eberhard's former enemy, Wolf von Wunnenstein, a 
noble of ancient lineage, called, from the splendor of his arms, 
"the shining Wolf" (bcr fllct|cnb' SBoIf). This knight, who 
had begun to fear the growing power of the League of Cities, 
offered his services to Count Eberhard, in spite of his ancient 
enmity. The latter, distrusting his sincerity, declined his assist- 
ance, as he had forces sufficient to overcome his enemies. When, 
however, the tide of battle was about turning in behalf of the 
citizens. Wolf, with a band of followers, appeared in the midst 
of the conflict, and turned impending defeat into victory. Eber- 
hard recognized the service which had been done, and invited 
Wolf to accompany him to Stuttgart. Wolf accepted, and said 
that he would test Eberhard's generosity. But, after proceeding 
a few miles, he suddenly repented, and, saying that he had gone 
far enough, bade Eberhard farewell, with ^&ute 9la(^)t, eS fJe^t 
im alten 9lC(!Öten* (Vale, Comes Eberharde, repetemus postmo- 
dum, quae antehac inter nos exercuimus studia), turned his horse 
and rode away. In the village of ZufTenhausen, near at hand, he 
and his companions robbed a peasant of his flocks. The peasant 
hastened to Stuttgart to report this robbery to the count, who 
laughed, and said that the old Wolf had simply taken meat for 
his kitchen, „%qA alt Söölfltn ^at einmal ein Ä0(^fletf* fle^oU* 
(Ha, ha ! senex ille lupus carnes ad coauinam suam rapuit). 

Both Counts Eberhard and Ulrich lie buried in the cathedral 
church in Stuttgart. 
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Crusius, Annales Suevici^ Pars. III, lib. vi, c. 2, p. 308. Eich- 
holtz, Schwäbische Balladen^ pp. 84-^8. 

Uhland follows closely the original description of Crusius. 
The delineation of the three prominent characters of the poem, 
Eberhard, Ulrich, and Wolf of Wunnenstein is striking. Eber- 
hard is a type of the ruler of the Middle Ages, implacable to his 
foes, but a generous protector and friend of his subjects ; harsh 
and unforgiving to his son on account of his defeat, but bending 
in grief beside his bier when the battle is won ; proud of his race 
and rejoicing grimly in the young life that is to continue it. 
Ulrich's knightly spirit smarts under the sense of undeserved 
censure, and he sacrifices his life in order to recover his father's 
respect. Wolf von Wunnenstein is the form of a robber-knight 
glorying in a wild life of war, rescuing in a decisive moment his 
enemy, but not thereby yielding a whit from his former defiance. 

The metre of the poem is an adaptation of that of the Nibe- 
lungenlied. See Z?^r Graf von Greiers. 

I, 1. %m SRutjepIa^ ber Soten. The cemetery at Döfiingen, 
according to ancient custom, was fortified, and thither the peas- 
ants and citizens conveyed their goods for security. 

IV, 1. 9{eif'ger, mounted, so in XVII, 2. 4. See the introduc- 
tion to Der Ueberfall im Wildbad. 

Y, 2. Reutlingen. See the introduction to the preceding poem ; 
3. 9laTb6. The tradition that wounds ache at the remembrance 
of battle is an old one. See Heine's Zwei Grenadiere. 

VI, I. jal^r, see besagten, VII, 4. 

Vn, 4. \itx\>SxxiiX, pledged, 

Vm, 3. aerlpellt = serft)alt. 

IX, 1. SRcdfe, a M. H. G. term for knight. 4. roufi^t fein Satt 
and 6ber are plays upon Eberhard's name. 

X, 1. t)an for {)aben, an archaic and provincial form. 

XI, 3. 93u$t/ the citizens give way before him as he gallops 
forward. 

Xn, 1. (Srntetnonb, harvest-monthj August, just as October is 
SBcinmonat. 2. ber ebein ©arben, partitive genitive after SBaS, 
as often in M. H. G. 4. Gi(^etfe|t = Gmtefeft, in Swabia. 

Xm. A long time after the battle, in cutting down a tree near 
the field, a suit of armor was found enclosing the bones of a man, 
within the tree, who in his flight had found refuge there, and could 
not again come out. 

XIV, 1. C§ fie^t im atten Sleti^t. Wolf means that his tempo- 
rary assistance had changed none of their former relations. 

XVII, 2. gen = geflen. 3. 3wff«nl^aufen, a village between 
Stu ttgart and Ludwigsburg. 

Xincn, 1. nä(^t = oejiern ?lbenb, or simply flcjlcm; Stieb = 
bie getriebene ^erbe. 
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XIX, 4. bebünlen. 

XXf 8. Antonia, the wife of Count Ulrich, was a princess of 
Milan. 4. fjfint ^at loieber @amen. The bird has offspring once 
more. This passage is variously translated. Holland msikes it 
equivalent to „^int %ai tsieber nt frejlen/ and explains it by, 
yllilan !ann getrofl in Die Sufwnftoliden,* and quotes the saying, 
»6t ptjt wie ber Sfinf im ^anffamen.* Quoted by Eichholtz, 
p. 87. 

Page xg;. i^cv 9<bcnf boil Simburg. 

Date, Sept. 28 and 29, z8i6. Published first in Cornelia^ 1820, 
and in Gedichte^ 1820 (2d ed.). This poem is a fanciful derivation 
of the office of Hereditary Cupbearer of the German Empire, an 
office long held by the Counts of Limburg. 

Uhland stated that the poem had no historical or legendary 
background, but was suggested by a figure in the church of Gail- 
dorf and its interpretation by his friend Kemer's imagination, 
Herrig's Archiv^ vol. 35, p. 476. The efforts of Eichholtz to dis- 
cover any painting or statue which suggested the scene of the 
poem were fruitless. The church was destroyed by fire in 186S. 
Kerner resided in Gaildorf from 1815-1819, and his knowledge of 
the art and legends of the locality lend a certain confirmation to 
the fact of the existence of such an original. Eichholtz auotes 
from Uhland's Schriften^ vol. I. p. 498, an incident in the life of 
the Hohenstaufen Emperor Friedrich, taken from Le cento novelU 
antiche (chap. 23), who, when upon a hunt, found a traveller 
beside a fountain, with bread and wine spread before him upon 
the grass, from whom he asked a drink. The traveller would not 
permit the emperor to drink from his goblet, but gave a pitcher 
to him, which the emperor carried away. The traveller went 
afterward to the palace, and received back his pitcher, and was 
richly rewarded for his courtesy. 

The resemblance between the narrative and the poem is so 
superficial as to afford no definite conclusion that one is the 
source of the other. 

1, 1. fitmburg or fitmpurfl/ a castle near Gaildorf, on the Kocher. 

n, 5. Setteit/ old weak form of the dative singular. 

IV, 1. ^O^enfiaufen^ the castle of the brilliant dynasty of that 
name (i 138-1268), about forty miles east of Tübingen. Only 
a ruined wall and parts of a chapel, containing an ancient fresco 
of Friedrich Barbarossa, mark the site of this castle, which was 
destroyed during the Peasants' War (i525)> 3. l^ieKen Raufen, 
host^ crowded mass. The singular is also used, ^cHenti^auf. 
6. ^inbe or ^inbin. 

V, 7. J&äflen. 

VI, 6. fa^cu/ archaic form for fangen. 
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Yn, 1. ffA^rbC/ deceit^ without suspicion or evil intent. 7. 
I^fdnben, tttke as security. 
Vm, 6. @eioAlbe, used collectively = ^Balbunfi. 
Xf 7. bürden = trinfen, a Swaluan and Swiss use of the word. 
ElchholtZy p. 8S. 

Page 200. iCai Cingcnt^al. 

Date, July 19, 1834. Gedichte^ 1834. A poem written to em- 
body a fanciful explanation of the origin of the name Singenthal, 
a valley near Glems in the district of Urach, south-east of Tü- 
bingen. It is possible that this poem is based on a popular 
legend, which was familiar to U bland, but whose separate exist- 
ence has not been shown. Uhland has created a ballad full of 
music and delicate sentiment. The sound of the human voice 
or of the hunter's horn often constituted a judicial limit, estab- 
lishing the boundary of an estate. The gift of a ring was a like 
investiture, transferring property. See Grimm, Deutsche Rechts- 
altertümery p. 76 (2d m.)> quoted by Eichholtz, p. 93. 

L7. luftlfl, in the air. 

111,8. 6rb's=aIS bent CFrb*. 

VI, and Vn. Peaceful possession and happy social life are 
contrasted with the wild sports of the huntsman. 

Page 80S. Ter lacram. 

Date, Nov. 26, 1829. Published in the Deutscher Musen- 
almanach (1831), and in Gedichte j 1831. A ballad, grave in tone, 
quite different from the preceding, based in part upon a historical 
and mythological subject, treated freely to explain the foundation 
of Rome. Ver Sacrum, the consecrated Spring, meant the early 
fruits which were dedicated to a god. Niebuhr, in his history, 
the third edition of which appeared in the year preceding this 
poem, mentions the sacred spring. Paulus Diaconus, in an ex- 
tract from the dictionary of Sextus Pompeius Festus {De Verbo- 
rum Signißcatione) quotes, under the heading Ver Sacrum : " The 
Italians were wont to dedicate a 'sacred spring; ' for, when great 
dangers occurred, they vowed to sacrifice all creatures which the 
approaching spring should produce. Since, however, it seemed 
cruel to them to slay innocent boys and girls, they veiled them 
when they were grown, and drove them out of the country." 
Strabo's account is fuller : " When the Sabines had fought a long 
time with the Umbrians, they vowed, as was the custom of the 
Greeks, to consecrate everything which that year might bring 
forth. After a victorious return, they sacrificed a portion of the 
product, and consecrated the rest. Thereupon infertility arose. 
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It was then said that the children must alike be dedicated. All 
who were born in that year they brought to Mars, and when they 
were grown, they sent them forth as colonists," etc. 

I, 1. auS for in: 3. Heiligtum, here their sacred emblem ; as 
there was no temple or altar in the camp. 4. WcCoox^, the older 
form of Mars. 

n, 8. Qiinfl 'flCn JBogetflug, an aus fichus flight of birds. 
m 4. «truster interprets gcin^« U» 2). 

V, 8. lactic 6(^ar = ticllcr ]&aufc, festal throng. 
Yii, 4. boQer is explained in the two following stanzas. 
X, 8. fleftrcift, touched. 

XI, 1. flcfreit = befreit, that is, released from their oath. 

Xn, 4. tuebt, = weave dances through them. 

XVI, 2. befd^ivor/ that is, whom they implored and to whom 
they had vowed. 

XX, 8. intr&ft'ger, a strengthened form, like inbrünfüfi/ inflän« 

biß. 

XXIV, 4. A prophecy of the birth of Romulus and Remus, the 
sons of Mars and the founders of Rome. 

XXV, 1. I^aften = » aufberoalirt »erben.* Before a Roman 
general went forth to battle he touched the sacred spear of Mars, 
in the temple, at the same time saying, **Mars, vigilal Göt- 
zinger;" Diintzer, pp. 308-314. 

Translated by 



Page 307. 9lu0 „ !^er ftonigftfobn* 



»t 



Revised Jan. 30 and 31, 1812. From a group of poems written 
at different times (1807 and 181 1). Two, the third and fifth, 
were published in an earlier form in the Musenalmanach (1808), 
under the titles Der Sohn des Meeres^ and Des Königs Jagdlied. 
The different poems were grouped under the present title to repre- 
sent the victory of the younger son of a king, who, not sharing in 
the ancestral estates, went forth, bearing only a rusted blade, to 
triumph over the realms of the sea, the air, and the forest, and 
finally to win an enchanted bride, and a royal castle. The sepa- 
rate poems are without titles. The name of that selected is, for 
convenience, placed above it by the editor. 

S)erblinbc ©anger. — This poem, while unlike, has sug- 
gestions which recall several of Uhland's poems. The minstrel 
before the throne appears in Des Sängers Fluch, the vision of 
brightness in the last stanzas of Die verlorene Kirche^ the Wall- 
fahrtskirche, and in the last lines of Der Waller. 

Translated by H. J. in the Literary World. 

Set to music by Schumann. 
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Page «B. 9f« Conger« %inä^ 

Date, Dec. 3 and 4, 1S14. Gedichte, 1815. This poeoa, 
according to a statement by Uhland to a friend, contained in 
Notter, pp. 161, 407, was written in the time of Germany's deep- 
est hamiliation under Napoleon, and after some act of arbitrary 
power, like the execution of the bookseller Palm of Nuremberg, 
who w^s shot at Brunau, Aug. 26, 1806, for disseminating a jMim- 
phlet upon Germany in its Deep Hiimiiiation, directed against 
the emperor. The execution aroused intense feeling throughout 
Germany. 

The true date of the origin of the poem shows that it was 
written later, when Napoleon was a prisoner upon the Island of 
Elba. It is better to regard the poem as having no relation to 
Napoleon. To interpret the scene as describing him would in- 
volve manifold contradictions, which would weaken its effect. As 
the picture of a tyrant frenzied with jealous passion, it has no 
pertinence if applied to Napoleon. 

The suggestions which fed to this beautiful ballad are remote, 
but they have apparently much which fends probability to them. 
R. M. Werner has traced them to the Scotch ballad of Young 
Waters, a translation of which was given by Herder in his Volks- 
lieder (177S-177Q), from Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, No. XVIII: 

" The aueen luikt owre the castle-wa. 
Beheld baith dale and down. 
And then she saw Young Waters 
Cum riding to the town." 



To the question who had the fairest face in the company, the 
queen answered : 

** * Tve scne lord, and I've sene laird, 
And knights of high degree, 
But a fairer face than Young Waters 
Mine eyne did never see.' '* 

" Out then spack the jealous king, 
And an angry man was he : 
' O if he had'been twice as fair 
You raicht have excepted me.' " 

The queen answered : 

" * You're neither laird nor lord. 
Bot the king that wears the crown ; 
There is not a knight in fair Scotland 
But to thee maun bow down.* ** 
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The king would not be appeased ; and young Waters was thrown 
into a dungeon, and then executed on the " heiding-hill " of Stir- 
ling. A long version of the poem is given in Buchan*s Ballads 
of ike North of Scotland^ 1> 15- 

The true source of the poem is disclosed in a letter of Uhland 
to his friend Justinus Kerner, dated Jan. 21, 1810, in which he 
states that he has sketched superficially a drama, *' The Jealous 
King," based on a Scotch ballad in Herder's collection. 

Uhland's outline of his proposed drama is too brief to justify 
the confident assertion of Werner that the motive in the ballad- 
scene in the dramatic fragment, Normannischer Brauch^ is the 
same as that described in his letter, but the resemblance to Des 
Sängers Fluch is unmistakable. Uhland thus defines it : 

" The idea is : The story of the hero is transmuted into poetry 
and legend just as in the ballad upon which it is based. Young 
Waters leaves his father's house, and journeys to court. A min- 
strel joins him, as song is the attendant of knightly deeds. 
Waters wins the queen's favor. The jealous king throws him 
into prison and has him executed. The blooming life is extin- 
guished. The minstrel forsakes the court. Song goes forth into 
the world. Waters' parents and brothers and sisters sit at home 
by the fireside. A desire for grewsome tales comes over them. 
The wandering minstrel enters and sings the song of Waters' 
death. The love of the queen for Waters is to be so treated that 
she favors the affection of her favorite court lady for Waters, as 
it were, in order to love him indirectly." Keller, pp. 309-310. 
As the singer is the voice of fame after death, so in The MinstreVs 
Curse no song or book of heroes commemorates the king. 

In Herder's collection, a poem, also from Percy's Reliques, 
** The Bonny Earl of Murray," follows " Young Waters." In 
Percy, it precedes. It refers to the murder of James Stewart, 
Earl of Murray, by the Earl of Huntley. In December, 1591, the 
Earl of Bothwell had made an attempt to seize the person of his 
sovereign, James VI., in Holyrood Palace, but having failed, took 
refuge in the North. The Earl of Huntley was a violent enemy 
of the Earl of Murray, and gave out that the latter had been 
seen in the palace on the night of the assault. King James gave 
a commission to the Earl of Huntley to pursue Bothwell in his 
retreat with fire and sword. Under cover of this order, he pro- 
ceeded to avenge his private quarrel with the Earl of Murray, a 
young noble of the greatest promise and the darling of the 
people. Murray was induced to come from the North, and, while 
residing in a house in Donibristle, he was surrounded by Hunt- 
ley's forces, and the house burned to the ground. Murray broke 
throuah the midst of his enemies in the darkness« but was over- 
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taken and slain. Murray is represented in the poem as '^ braw 
gallant," " the flower of them all," and as the "■ Queene's luve." 
Here again a note of the Scotch ballad blends with that in 
Uhland's poem. It has been suggested that this Scotch ballad 
relates to the indiscreet partiality of Queen Anne of Denmark 
for the Earl of Murray. 

IV, 8. bie Sufi unb au(^ ben €(^mera, the power to awaken 
both pleasing and sad emotion. 

YII. This stanza is often quoted as describing the subjects of 
the songs of the Minnesingers, as is also one from the Märchen, 

»antt Segtfn unb mit @peere 
SBaren fie ^etS bereit ; 
2)en f^rauen aaben fte G^re 
Unb fangen Suiberitrett. 
@{e fangen oon ®ottedm{nne, 
Qon tttbner ßelben 9Rut, 
Qon linbem Siebeftfinne, 
8on fa|er aRaienbUtt." 

X, 4. Don Sancho, Count of Saldenha, the father of Bernardo 
del Carpio, is represented in the Cronica General, as having been 
slain in prison and then bound upright upon his steed, and thus 
conducted toward Salamanca to meet his son. See the introduc- 
to The Funeral of the Count of Saldenha in Lockhart's Spanish 
Ballads, The Cid is represented as being carried after his 
death from Valencia to Cardena, mounted on his favorite steed, 
Babieca 

XV, 4. über 9la*t, in a night. 

XVI. Nature, which the d^d minstrel loved, is represented as 
mourning his death. 

See Werner in Vjs. L. G, Vol. I, 50^-511, for various versions of 
the ballads here mentioned ; also Child's The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, IV, 342 ff., and VI, 447 ff. 

Translated by Aytoun, Brooks, W. A. Butler, Fumess, Martin, 
Frances Hellman. 

Set to music by Schumann, Kreutzer, H. Esser, J. Gersbach, 
and von Biilow. 

Page 2X0. Zen# Xob. 

Date, 1829. Deutscher Musenalmanach, 1831. Gedichte, 
1831 ^th ed.). According to a Swiss legend, William Tell, who 
had delivered the Three Forest Cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwaiden, from the oppressive rule of the House of Habs- 
burg, by the death of Gessler, died in 1354 in rescuing a child 
from the swollen waters of the Schächen, a stream near Biirglen, 
his home. Uhland was familiar with the surrounding region by 
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frequent visits, his last having been made in the year, in which 
this poem was written. He even hastened once to St. Gall, to 
investigate a newly discovered manuscript, in order to ascertain 
if it contained any fresh facts in regard to the Tell legend. " It 
was always of importance to him to see personally the region 
with which any tradition was associated, or where any notable 
person had lived. He said that a legend or a personality became 
clearer and more real to him through the landscape and the 
locality. In the case of many of his poems it is easy to feel that 
he had a clear picture before his spiritual eye when he proceeded 
to write. This was the case in Tells Tod. However often he 
journeyed to the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, he went to 
Altorf and up the valley of the Schächen." — Witwe^ p. 221. 

I, 2. The inversion with einmal = whenever^ or as soon as. 
8. aic^en, the usual Swiss term is fal^rcn, auf* unb abfahren. G. 
7. fSrö^ne. The ^ö^n is a south wind, often blowing with vio- 
lence, and accompanied by the melting of snow and the fall of 
glaciers, „^er fjröl^n ijl (o§^ is an expression of alarm and caution. 

n, 1. %a, refers to the time implied in the first stanza. 
4. ^Iu(^t, picturesque word for Qftut : 6. ©tfiube = JBalfcrtau, 
©taubba^; the original reading was „üfaH* 

IV, 6. Rotstock, or Uri-Rotstock, a lofty mountain, with deep 
precipitous sides, bordering the lake. 

V, 2. Sf^tfle, boatman ; fcrgcn is a general word for transport 
in Swi tzerland. 

Vn, 6, refers to the rescue by Tell of the fugitive Baumgarten. 
SeeSchiller's Wilhelm Tell, Act. i. 

Viii, 2. genefett; f reserve one's life, recover. 

X, 1. gefunb, unharmed. 

XI, 1. ©tra^l = ^feil, an old use of the word. 3. Sett|au§, 
the Tell chapel, where Gessler was shot. See the notes to Tells 
Platte. 4. mal^I/ memorial. See Diintzer, pp. 327-331 ; Göt- 
zinger, pp. 439-442 ; Uhland, Schriften VIII, 604-^10, Tellsage, 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page 2x4. %\t oerlorenc ftird&e* 

Date, Jan. 9, 1812. Dichterwald, 1813. Gedichte, 1815. A 
poem of pure imagination. The*fancied peal of familiar bells 
heard in the desert or forest is of not infrequent mention by 
travellers. See Prime's Boat Life in Egypt. An awe is associ- 
ated in the popular mind with places once consecrated, and a 
devout Greek of to-day crosses himself as he passes a deserted 
chapel, or catches sight of the pictures of saints upon a ruined 
wall. The ruins of numerous ancient churches are still found in 
Germany, especially in the older settled portions of Swabia, with 
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which UMand was familiar. Some of these are in the depths 
of the forest, and are stately memorials of ancient faith. See 
Uhland's brief fragment on Glocktnsageny Schriften VIII, 586- 
S89 : ^ The bells wluch ha^g high aboTe human actiyity seem, as 
It were, moved by higher powers: they speak as though they 
were the voices of God, ana often sound forth spontaneously as 
an admonition from above, now as tidings of the death of promi- 
nent people, now as a toten of the innocence of one accused, and 
attain to guard the sanctity of an instrument chosen by God. 
The dying hear the peal of heavenly bells." The motive of the 
poem seems to be that a divine longing leads unconsciously up- 
ward to its source. There is an interesting resemblance in this 
poem to one of Uhland's youthful productions (1804), Die Wall- 
fahrtskirche^ given in Notter, p. 27, and in FränkePs edition, 

PP- 403-405« 

Translated by Brooks, Fumess, Kendrick, Mrs. Sarah Helen 

Whitman. 

Page S16. 9raf Kic^arb O^nrftec^t. 

Date, Oct. 19, iSiQk, Published first in the Poetischer Alma- 
nac h, 1813, signed ^^olker," and in Gedickte,, 1820. From the 
Alt/ransasische Gedickte^'' the first is inserted. These poems 
were written in Paris, with the exception of Roland and Alda, 
during Uhland's residence in that city from May 25, 181 o, to 
Jan. 26, 181 1. Most of his time was spent in the Imperial Li- 
brary, studying and copying a hitherto unknown treasure of 
French manuscripts. Among others he found that which has 
since been published under the title Le Roman de Rou et des 
Dues de Normandicj par Robert Wace (1827), a Norman poet 
of the twelfth century. This poem is contained essentially in 
lines 5430-5490 of this poem. Count Richard of Normandy, 
called the "Fearless" (sans paour) (943-996), derived his title 
from no ordinary Ivavery. He fought with his enemies in the 
broad daylight, but he also rode in the darkness, and was never 
terrified at any phantoms or ghosts, the latter being the source 
of his title. 

18. fürbaß = iDeiter. 29. feiefl, 6e thou, concessive subjunc- 
tive. 

See H. Hormel, Uhlands Graf Richard Ohnefurcht und seine 
alt französische Vorlage^ Franco-Gallia, Vol. V, pp. 10—15 ; 
Eichholtz, pp. 22-25 > Hense, Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart , 
pp. 63-71 ; Fränkel, p. 52. 

Translated by Skeat 
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2tu5 bem Hac^Iaffe, 

Page 2x9. £{eb. 
Date, Winter of 1829 and 1830. 

Page 2x9. Xit fromme Sagerfn. 

Date, Oct. 29, 1837. Notter, p. 224. This poem was written 
on the occasion of a gathering of friends at Gomaringen, when 
Uhland's friend Schwab was inducted into the pastorate of the 
church there. Among those present were Carl Meyer, Paul 
Pfizer, and the poet Anastasius Grün. The incident on which 
the poem was based was related by Oberamtsrichter Lang, who 
had witnessed the scene at a hunt seven years before at Donz- 
dorf, near Geislingen. The heroine of the adventure was a Prin- 
cess of Löwenstein. Uhland withdrew from the company and 
returned with this poem. A. Birlinger, in Im neuen Reiche No. 
5, 1880, p. 194. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page 220. ®uter SBunfd). 

Date, Oct. 29, 1822. 

Page 220. 9Bintcrmorgcn. 
Date, Dec. 11, 1834. 

Page 22X. Xit flBanfa|prt#(irc|^c* 

Date, 1804. Published first in the Schwäbischer Merkur ^ 
December, 1862. This poem is inserted as an interesting exam- 
ple of one of Uhland's early poems. It seems to be the original 
suggestion of what appeared in more perfect form in Die verlorene 
Kirche. Compare also with Der Waller. 

Pag« 293. Vit Sic. 

Sent to Mayer, Dec. 26, 1807. See Mayer, p. I, 33. 

Page 223. SDai ftlof^cr ^irfc^au. 

This graphic fragment, which illustrates vividly the monastic 
life of the Middle Ages, was sent to Kerner, Dec. 7, 181 1. Uhland 
wrote : " The description of the cloister Hirschau, in Lessing, has 
incited me to the following verses, which were to be preceded by 
an extended description of the monastery." 
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The stanzas were published by Kemer in an account of Wild- 
bad without any indication of their source. See Notter, p. 117. 
Lessing was interested in the history of medixval, as well as 
of ancient, art. Ehemalige Fenstergemälde im Kloster Hir schau ; 
also, Des Klosters Hir schau Gebäude, übrige Gemälde, Bibliothek 
und älteste Schriftsteller Werke, (Hempel ed.), Voll XIII, pp. 
381-401, 402-419. Lessing quotes from the Abbot John Tri- 
theims (1462-15 14), Chronicle and Anncds of the Monastery of 
Hirsau, which is full of interesting, but often absolutely fictitious, 
statements regarding ecclesiastical and political history. Werner 
seeks to show how even the words and epithets of this poem were 
suggested by quotations from the monastic chroniclers whom 
Lessing cites. His analysis is very acute, but curiously incon- 
clusive. The picture of the library and the copyists of a mediseval 
monastery is so familiar, both in records and in art, that descrip- 
tions would need to be detailed and unmistakable in order to 
carry conviction. 

See Werner, pp. 339-344. 

Page 224. %9A 9l&#l(in. 

Date, May 2, 181 7. Printed by Keller, ein Gedicht Uhlands 
Freunden zum Gruss miigetheilt von Ad. von Keller, Tübingen, 
1876. The title is by FränkeL 

Page 224. WHaiim\t\. 

Written probably in the last half of December, 1833. A poem 
suppressed by Uhland on account of the reactionary decrees of 
the German Confederation at that time, and published first by 
Holland. Adam Mickiewicz was born Dec. 24, 1798, in Nowo- 
grodek in Lithuania, and died in Constantinople, Nov. 28, 185c. 
He is often regarded as the greatest of Slavonic poets. His early 
ballads and romances were published in 1822 ; later, while holding 
a professorship of literature in the gymnasium of Kowno, he be- 
came an object of suspicion on account of his connection with 
certain patriotic associations, and was banished for five years to 
European Tartary. His life was spent in practical exile from his 
native land ; he lived in Russia, Italy, and France. He held for 
a short time a professorship of Latin in Lausanne, and later, of 
the Slavic languages in the College de France (i 840-1 843). He 
was honored by Napoleon III., but died while seeking to raise a 
Polish battalion to nght against Russia in the Crimean War. 

Romantic in spirit, his poems, based upon national legends, 
awakened a national feeling among his countrymen. He himself 
sought to take part in the Polish Revolution of 1830, but was 
arrested in Posen, and prevented from joining in the struggle for 
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the liberty of his native land. He was esteemed by Goethe. His 
body was buried in the cemetery of Montmorency, a few miles from 
Paris. His last years were spent in poverty and distress. 
I. 8. The refrain of the Polish national song. 

Page 225. Kac^ruf. 
Date, June 16, 1834. Gedichte^ 1863. 

Page 226. 3ii ein Sllbtttit. 

Date, May 22, 1849. Notter, p. 326. Title by Fränkel. 

Page 226. ISRit <Boet|»ci ®ebi(^ten* 

Date, May 31, 1849. Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung^ Feb. 
22, 1863. 

Page 226. Zitier !Same {n> Stammbuch. 

Date, July 3, 1853. Hoffmann von Fallersleben's Findlinge, 
Zweites Heft, 1859. Notter, p. 226. Title by Fränkel 

Page 227. 9ra9(. 

Date uncertain. Probably refers to Goethe. 

Page 227. Spruche. 

1. Date, 1819 (?). Gedichte, 1863. 

2. Date uncertain. 

8. Date, Feb. 10, 1854. Lines written on a sheet preserved in 
the album of the Ferdinandeum in Innsbruck, with the date, 
Tübingen, April 20, 1859. Notter gives the date as 1854, p. 224. 
Uhland wrote these lines in the album of the poet Anton Ditges, 
after the latter had completed his studies. Mayer, Vol. II, 258. 

4. Date uncertain. Published in the later editions, since 
Uhland's death. 

Page 228. ^^iitt Kritif* 

Date, 1827. 
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The notes indicate the date of composition, as well as the place 
of publication of the poems. The earlier were published in the 
various calendars, anthologies and magazines. 

The first considerable collection was published in the MusentU- 
manach of 1807 and 1808, edited by Seckendorf. The Poetischer 
Almanack of i8i3, edited by Kemer, contained about twenty-five 
poems, several distichs and translations. The Deutscher Dichter- 
wold of 18 1 3, edited by Kemer. Fouqu6, Uhland and others, 
contained thirty- three poems. Smgle poems appeared in Cotta's 
Morgenblatt, 1807-18^ ; Trost Einsamkeit^ 1808 ; Taschenbuch 
für Damen 1809; tne Pantheon^ 1810; Die Musen, 1812- 
1814 ; Süd-Deutsche Miscellen, etc., 181 1 and 1813 ; the Frauen- 
taschenkuchf 1815, 181 7; the Cornelia^ 1820; Jakrbüchlein 
deutscher Gedichtey 18x5 ; Deutscher Musenalmanack^ 1831, and 
possibly in Prometheus^ 1808. 

The first collected edition of the poems was published in 181 5, 
the second in i8ao, the third in 1826, the fourth in 1829, the fifUi 
in 1831^ the sixth in 18^3, the seventh in 1814 (unenlarged), the 
eighth m 1834, and the nmth in 1835. With this edition Uhlsind's 
poems were substantially complete. The edition of 1847 con- 
tained Der letMte Pfalzgraf and Lerchenkrieg, and that of 1853 
Auf ein Kind, Later Auf die Reise was added (i860). 

It is a striking illustration of early productiveness to note how 
large a proportion of Uhland's poems were written in the first 
twenty-eight years of his life. Those that ori^nated later are, in 
comparison, few in number. The first edition of his poems 
(181 5) included all the fiteber, with the exception of Auf ein 
Kind. Der Sommerfaden, Frühlingstrost, Künftiger FriUiling, 
Der Ungenannten, Bitte, Auf eine Tänzerin, Auf einen ver- 
hungerten Dichter, Morgens, Abendwolken, Mailied^ Klage, 
Rechtfertigung, Gruss der Seelen, Auf der Ueberfahrt, Die 
Lerchen, Dicktersagen, Maientau, Wein und Brot, Sonnen- 
wende, Der Mohn, Die Malve, Reisen, Verspätete Hochzeit, 
Trinklied (2Bq3 ijl "boA fur), DU deutsche Sprachgesellschaß, 
Ernst der Zeit, Das neue Märchen, Aussicht, An die Mütter, 
An die Mädchen, Die neue Muse; the $aterl&nbif(^e (^ebt(^te ; 
the @tnngebi(^te, except Nachruf, 1-5, Auf den Tod eines 
Kindes, Auf einen Grabstein, In ein Stammbuch, Auf Wilhelm 

826 
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Hanfs frühes Hinscheiden^ Auf die Reise; all the ©OltCtt«, 
Ottat>en unb ®Ioffen, except An die Bundschmecker^ Katharina ; 
all the ©allaben unb ülomanjcn, except Die Orgel^ Die Drossel^ 
Des Sängers Wiederkehr^ Bert ran de Born, Der Waller, Die 
Bidassoahrückey Die Ulme zu Hirsau, Münstersage, Merlin der 
Wilde, Die Geisterheiter, Der Graf von Greiers^as Nothemd, 
Das Glück von Edenhall, Der letzte Pfalzgraf, Der Schenk von 
Limburg, Das Singenthai, Lerchenkrieg, Ver sacrum, Die 
versunkene Krone, Teils Tod, Die Glockenhöhle, Das versunkene 
Kloster. 

in the edition of 1863, after Uhland's death, Holland added 
several poems from various sources, and also appended the dates 
of all of Uhland's poems, so far as they could be ascertained. 
Holland's revised edition of 1876^ with introductions discussing 
the text and chronological lists, is important. The latest editions 
by Professor Hermann Fischer and Dr. Ludwig Fränkel (the 
latter with valuable references to authorities, criticisms, and a list 
of the composers of Uhland's songs by Dr. Max Friedländer) 
present definitive editions of permanent value. The accompany- 
ing list aims only to cite the more important works. For others 
reference is made to the exhaustive bibliography of Fränkel in the 
Germania, Vol. 34, pp. 345-369 (1889). including the literature 
of 1888, Gödeke's Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Lit' 
teratur (1890), III, pp. 338 ff., and to iht Jahresberichte für 
neuere deutsche Litter aiur geschickte, since 1892, embracing the 
literature since 1890. 



A. BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Dederich, H., Ludwig Uhland als Dichter und Patriot, nebst 
einem Anhang zu den episch-lyrischen Dichtungen, und lit- 
terar-historische Beilagen und Bermerkungen, Gotha, 1886. 

Fischer, H., Ludwig Uhland, Eine ^udie zu seiner Säkular- 
feier, Stuttgart, 1887. 

Fränkel, L., Ludwig Uhlands Leben und Werke, Leipzig, 
1894. (A revised edition of the Introduction to Uhlands 
Werke.) 

Gihr, J., Uhlands Leben. Ein Gedenkbuch für das deutsche 
Volk. Stuttgart, 1864 and 1884. 

Holland, W. L., Zu Ludwig Uhlands Gedächtniss, Mittheilun- 
gen aus seiner akademischen Lehrthätigkeit. Leipzig, 1886. 

Hönes, Chr., Ludwig Uhland, der Dichter und der Patriot 
( Virchcw-Holzendorff Sammlung von Vorträgen), 
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Jahn, OttOi Ludwig Uhland, Vortrag gehalten bei der Uhland' 
feier in Bonn am ii, Feb, 1S63. With interesting notes, early 
poems, letters, political addresses, and a chronological list of 
the poems by Dr. M. Bemays. 

Liebert, G., Ludwig Uhland. Eine Skizxe, 2te Ausgabe. 
Hamburg, 1862. 

Mayer, Karl, Ludwig Uhland^ seine Freunde und Zeitgenossen. 
2 Bde. Stuttgart, 1867. By one of Uhland's earliest and most 
intimate friends ; contains numerous poems of Uhland in their 
earliest form, also letters covering the period from 1807 to 1857. 

Notter, F., Ludwig Uhland^ sein Leben und seine Dichtungen^ 
mit zahlreichen ungedruckten Poesien aus dessen Nachlass^ 
und einer Auswahl von Briefen. Stuttgart, 1863. An ap- 
preciative work, prepared vrith ample assistance from Uhland's 
widow and friends immediately after his death, but in such 
haste and so confused in arrangement that it is difficult to fol- 
low in it the successive steps in Uhland's life. See also Not* 
ter's notice in the Schwäbischer Merkur for Dec. 12, 1862. 

Paulus, L., Uhland und seine Heimath, Tübingen, Bine Studie. 
Berlin, 1869. 

Pfeiffer, Franz, Briefwechsel zwischen Josef h Freiherrn von 
Lassberg und Ludwig Uhland. Wien, 1870. Contains Uh- 
land's letters to Lassl^g from 1820-1855, and to Pfeififer from 
1 842-1 86 1. 

Pfizer, G., Uhland und Rückert. Stuttgart, 1837. 

Riimelin, A., Ludwig Uhland^ Wiirtembergische Neujahrsblät- 
ter. Viertes Blatt, pp. 1-48. 1887. 

[Uhland, £.1 Ludwig Uhland. Bine Gabe für Freunde. Zum 
26. April 1865. Als Handschrift gedruckt. Reprinted in 
1874, with the title : 

Uhland, Emilie, Ludwig Uhland's Leben. Aus dessen Nachlass 
und aus eigener Erinnerung tusammengestellt von seiner 
Witwe. Contains numerous letters, here published for the first 
time. 

For the constitutional struggle in Wiirtemberg in which 
Uhland took part, see Fricker and Gessler's Geschichte der 
Verfassung Würiembergs. Stuttgart, 1869. Treitschke, H. 
von, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Bd. 
II (1886). For the period of the Frankfort Parliament, see 
Max Duncker, Zur Geschichte der Reichsversammlung in 
Frankfurt, 1840 ; MoUat, G., Reden und Redner des ersten 
deutschen Parlaments, 1895 (contains Uhland's speeches); 
Haym, R., Die deutsche Ncdional-Ver Sammlung, 1848-50. 
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B. COMMENTARIES. 

Bielefeld, C. G. H., Ballads of Uhland^ Goethe, Schiller, Third 
Edition. London, 1880. 

Buchheim, CA., Balladen und Romanzen, pp. 1 1 1-142. Lon- 
don, 189 J. 

Düntzer, H., Uhlands Balladen und Romanzen erläutert, 2te 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1890. Uhlands Dramen und dramatische 
Entwürfe erläutert. Leipzig, 1892. (Both in Düntzer's 
Erläuterungen zu den deutschen Klassikern.) 

Eichholtz, P., Quellenstudien zu Uhlands Balladen. Berlin, 

1879. Extremely valuable. 
Fasnacht, G. £., Uhland?s Ballads and Romances. London, 

1882. 

Götzinger, M. W., Deutsche Dichter. Zweiter Band. 5te 
Auflage, pp. 404-490. Aarau, 1877. 

Gude, C, Erläuterungen deutscher Dichtungen, Erste Reihe. 
8te Auflage. Vols. I, III, IV. 

Hassenstein, G., Ludwig Uhland, seine Darstellung der Volks- 
dichtung und das Volksthümliche in seinen Gedichten, Leip- 
zig, 1887. 

Hense, C. C, Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart. Bd. i. Lud" 
wig Uhland. 1-8$. 1842. 

Holland, W. L., Ueber Uhlands Gedicht, Die Mähderin. Tü- 
bingen, 1874. 

HoUand, W. L., Ueber Uhlands Ballade, Merlin der Wilde. 
Stuttgart, 1876. 

Keller, A. von, Uhland als Dramatiker, mit Benutzung seines 
handschriftlichen Nachlasses dargestellt, Stuttgart, 1877. 

Kriebitzsch, C. T., Deutsehe Dichtungen erläutert. Erfurt, 
1850. 

Kriebitzsch, C. T., Meisterstücke mit Erläuterungen. Glogau, 
1859. 

Leimbach, K. L., Ausgewählte deutsche Dichtungen. 3te Auf- 
lage. Teil IV, 370-425. Kassel, 1885. 

Lüben und Nacke, Einführung in die deutsche Litteratur. pp. 
327-393, Dritter Teil. Leipzig, 1882. 

Schäfer, J. W., Uhlands ausgewählte Gedichte. 5te Auflage. 

Weismann, H., Ludwig Uhlands dramatische Dichtungen. 

Frankfurt a. M., 1863. 
Wostenholme, H. J., Ludwig Uhland. Ernst von Schwaben. 

London, 1882. 
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C. REVIEWS AHD PROGRAMS. 

Alemannia» 
Blrlinger, A., gu U^Ianbd ftapeQe, t6, 379. 

Archiv flir das Studium der neueren Sprachen (Herrig's 
Archiv), 
Wendt, Die bramattf^n ^ii^tunaen bon U^Ianb. 15, 1-16 

(1854). 
Sachs, K. E. A., U^tanb unb baS Vltfranjafifc^. Bd. 26, 

139 fr. (i8<9). 
Foss, R., Xte (Irtifintna U^lanb'fc^ (Skbtd^te. Bd. 28, 187^ 

ao8 (i860). 
Foss. R., Über U^lanbS ®<bt((te. Bd. 35, 129 fif. (1864). 
Kaufmann. A ., Smf U^Ianbd. Bd. 35, p. 436. 
Hauff, G., Über U^anb« Itonrabin. Bd. 44, 382 (1869). 
Corbier, D6sir6, "French Translations of ÜhJand." Bd. 43, 

463 (1868). 
Pctzholdt, E., ®raf Gberftarb. 33, 21-44. 
Goerth, A., über bie t)erf(^iebene S3e^anblun0 ber 99altabe. 

46, 39^397 (1870). 
Schults, H., ^er Cinffu^ beS SoIISItebeS unb ber filteren 2)t(^r 

tuna auf bie UManb'fd^ Soefie. Bd. 64, 11-24 (1880). 
Fasold, R., 9l(tbeutf(^ unb bialeftifi^e ^Cnflfinge in ber ^oefle 

fiubwifl U^IanbS, nebfi einem S^eraeii^niS ber U^Ianb«12it= 

teratur. Bd. 72, 405-414. 
Leyk, Ottiker von, ^ie beutfc^ fipri! in ber fran}5fif(l^n Uber- 

fettunflSfunji. i. Uhland, Bd. 71, 49-72 (1883). 
Fränkel L., Urlaub aU Stomanifl. Bd. 80, 25-113. 
Fränkel L., 9ta4)trfiae unb 93ert4ltunaen. Bd. 82, 233-5 (1891). 

Archiv ßkr LiUeraturgeschickte» 
Boxberger, R., U^Ianb a(§ 3)ramati!er. Bd. 7, 216-224. 
Boxberger, R., 3)ie Duellen Don 3)on aRoffiaS. 8, 137-142. 

Archiv fur vergleichende Litteratur, 
Bd. I. U^Ianbd S9esiet)ungen au auSI&nbift^en fiitteraturen nebjt 
überliest ber neuenen U^Ianb^Sitteratur. Bd. i, pp. 364-391 
(1887). 
(The same in Beiträge nur Litteraturgesehichte Schwabens» 
Tübingen, 1891.) 

Blackwood^ s Magazine. 
^ Ernest, Duke of Swabia." Vol. 21, 214. 
" Ballads from the German of Ludwig Uhland.'' Vol. 39, 

381-3, March, 1836. 
"• Ballads from the German of Uhland." Vol. 39, 595. 
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«Ludwig Uhland." Vol. 93, 586-94 (1863). 

« The Minstrel's Curse." Translated by A. Lodge. Vol. 60, i ^^, 

The same in Herrig. Bd. Ill, 246. 

Blatter für litterarische Unterhaltung, 
Bechstein, R., Subtvig Ul)IanbS ©ele^rte SBerfe. 1867. No. 
7, 14, 27. 
Christian Examiner. 
Warner, H. J., "Johann Ludwig Uhland." Vol. 76, 25 if. 
(1864). 

Democratic Review. 
Butler, W. A. «Translations from Uhland." Vol. 19, 55. 

Deutsche Dichtung. 
Meyer, K. jr. u. A., ®ebi(^te t)on Subtvig U^Ianb, 93erf(^oIIes 

nc§ unb Unbc!onnte§. Bd. II, 38. 
Franzos, K. £., %u8 SublOto U^(anb§ abriefen. Bd. Ill, 126. 

Deutsches Museum. 
Prutz, H., Submig U]()(anb aid Siterarl^ifloTÜer. Nov. 23 an(l 
29, 1866. 

Deutsche Rundschau. 
Grimm, H., 3u Ul^IanbS lOOja^Ttgem Geburtstag. Bd. 62, 9 
(1887). 

Deutsche Vierteljahr sehr i ft, 
[Jordan, W.] Ul^lanb alS ©aflenforfd^er. Bd. 26, 172-198 
(1863). 

Dublin University Magazine. 
" Ballads of J. L. Uhland.» Vol. 27 (1846), 675. 

Eclectic Review. 
« Life and Poetry of Uhland." Vol. 1 17, 33 ff. 

Foreign Quarterly Review. 
« Ludwig Uhland and the Swabian Poets." Vol. 19, 293 ff. 
(April, 1837). 

Frazer^s Magazine, 
Westwood, T., «Gleanings from Uhland." Vol. 54, 729 if. 
(Dec, 1856). 

Im neuen Reich. 
Bernays, M., Subtotg Ul^Ianb a{S ^orfd^er a^ttnanifd^r @age 

unb SJic^tung. 10, 81-96 (1872). 
Birlinger, A., Ul^Ianbd @(^tt)&bif(^e ^unbe. XI, 193-6. 

National Quarterly Review, 
Anon., « Ludwig Uhland." Vol. 21, 31 ff. 
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Nnu Jakrlmther fur Philologie tmd Pädagogik. 
Sintenis, F., Qoet^« (Hnflu^ auf U^Iaitb. Bd. 106, 369-388; 
108. 386 ff. First in Prognm of Dorpat Gymnasium (Dec, 
1871). 
Prtussiscke yahrbucker, 
Trcitschke, H., 3um Q^cM^tnU SublDta ll^Iaiib«. B<L XI, 
323-348. Reprinted in Treitschke*s ^i^rifd^ unb politif (!^ 
«luHä%e. 
Rümelin, A., Urlaub all ^ramatifer. Bd. XLII, 121-159. 

Quarterly Rn*i€W. 
** Ludwig Uhlsnd." VoL 1 16, 34-59 (July, 1863). 

Revue Cermanique, 
ChaUemel-Lacour, ** L. UUand.** 31, 4SX-477. 

Unsere ZeiL 
Klüppel, K., 3o^nn Subnria tl^huib. Bd. VII, 81-108. 

) lerteljahrschrifl ßir Litter aturgesehiehie, 
Werner, R. M., Sie CueKe itt SeS 6ftii(|er8{Itt4 ttiib %tt 9H]t(|. 

Bd. I, 503 flf. 
Düntzer, H^ Ub€T llfilanbd uberfelttiia beS X^^efled toon 
«eneca. Bd. VI, 308-319. 
Weimar yahrhuek, 
Mayer, K., 5Da8 6oniitaalb(att. Bd. 5, 33-51 (1856). 

Westermanns Monatskefte, 
[Notter F.] Ungebrutfte Briefe bon fiubmia U^Ianb. Nov., 
1869. 

Zeitschrift fir den deutschen Vnlerrickt, 

Bd. V, 749-755 ; VI, 48, 55». 57», 573. 783. 848; VII, 10, 143, 
426, 561, 570, 627, 634, 669-672 ;V1II, 541-2. 

Zeitschrift fur deutsches Alter thum- Anseiger, 
Schmidt, E., Über ^oDanb^ U^Ianb. 4, 224-211. 
Werner, R. M., Über ^ollaiib, ^tf«!^, etc. Bd. 14, i53-ao3- 
Strauch, P., UManb>$ibliogra|)()ie. Bd. 15, 130 ff. 

Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Litteratur, 
Fischer, H., llbcrfn^t ber neueren U^Ianb^fittteratur (1887). 
Bd. I, 365-391. 

PROGRAMS. 

Brandes, E., VettrSge su U^anb. Prog. Gym. Marienborg, 

1S92. 
Dyckhoff« 3Me S^ilbiäulc be« 3?aci6u8. Prog. Rietberg, 1868. 
Foss, ^rläuterunaen }u Ubianbd Gber^rb bee @ieinei. Prog. 

Handelsschule, Berlin, 1856. 
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Foss, 3ut (SarlSfage. Prog. Victoria-Schule, Berlin, 1869. 
Köhler, G.» %\t ^43eTtretei bet f(^n)äbif(^en %v!D^tm^x\t nac^ 

i^rcn etl^ifc^en unb tcUfliöfen ®efi(ftt§punftcn. Prog. 1861. 
Monnich, W. B., über U^IanbS ^erjoo Srnfi Don ^(^»aben. 

Prog. Nürnberg, 1838. 
Monmch, W. B., Über ß. Ul^IanbS S(iauf<)iel, ßubwig ber 

S3a^er. Nürnberg, 1844. 
Nägele, £., 93eitT&0e ju Ul^Ianb, U^IanbS 3u0enbbt(^tuna. 

Prog. Tübingen, 1892-3. Valuable. 
Schulzen, ^itteI^o(^beutf(^e ^Intlfinge in Ul^IanbS ®ebt(^ten. 

Prog. Thann, 1879. 
Schleuslnger, A., Älein tRoIanb etc. erflfirt. Prog. Ansbach, 

1876. 
Schleusner, W., über bte 9lotti)enbiflfett unb ^lan ber Uldtanb« 

leftüre, etc. Prog. Höxter (Bielefeld), 1876. 
Sintenis, F., @oet^e3 Ginflu^ auf Ul^lanb. Prog. Dorpat, 1871. 
Steudener, A., 3ur SSeurtetlung bon Submig U^Ianbd %vi^^ 

tungen. Prog. Gym. Brandenburg, 1852. 
Weichelt, U^Ianb al3 ßieberbiciöter. Prog. Demmin, 1869-70. 
Zimmermann, G., Urlaub M I^rifc^er unb epij^ier ^i(^ter. 

Prog. Darmstadt, 1862. 



D. UHLAND IN COLLECTED WORKS. 

Album schwäbischer DichtiT, i Lief. Tübingen, 1861. Mayer, 
K., Ludwig Uhland, Reprinted as Gedenkblätter auf das 
Grab des Dichters (1862). 

Börne, L., Gesammelte Schriften. VII, 314. B^ranger et Uh- 
land. 

Chanüsso, A. von, Sämmtliche Werke, V, 287, 291, 316 ff. 

Diez, Fr., Etudes litter aires sur PAUemagne: Uhland, Körner. 
Grimm et Goethe. 1869. 

Eckardt, L^ Wandervorträge aus Kunst und Geschichte, L. 

Uhland, ($ebä(i^tni^rebe. pp. 159-178. Stuttgart, 1868. 
Eichendorff, J., Geschichte der poetischen Literatur Deutschlands, 

S)ie neuere Jlomantif, Uhland, pp. 143-146. Zweiter Theil, 

3te Auflage. Paderborn, 1866. 

Fischer, H., Sieben Schwaben. Uhland, 1879: Beiträge »ur 
Litteraturgeschichte Schwabens. U^anbS ä^este^ungen gu 
auSIdnbifqen ßitteraturen. pp. 99-126. 

Fouqu6, Fried, de la Motte, Briefe an, 99riefe bon Urlaub, 
pp. 493-500. Berlin, 1848. 
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Goerth, A«, Einführung in das Studium der Dichtkunst, tl^» 
lanb old 9aaabens2)t(^ter. Bd. II, pp. 186-195. i^3- 

Goethe, J. W., Gespräche mit Eckermann, I, 65 ; II, 358. 
Leipzig, 1836. 

Grabe, A. W., Aesthetische Vorträge, Bd. II. ^ie beutf(^n 
SoItSIieber. ^er Ae^neim bet U^Ianb. pp. 226-270. 

Gutzkow, R., Jahrbuch der Literatur, 1839. über Ul()(anb. 
p. 46 ff. 

Gutzkow, K., Beiträge %ur Geschichte der neuesten Literatur, 
I, p. 57 flf. 

Heine, H., Die romantische Schule, 1836. SBerf e ( 1 861 ) 254-270. 

Heine, H., Der Schwabens/iegel, 1839. 9Ber!e (1862). XIV. 
81-108. 

Hieckey R. H^ Ges ammelte Au/sätMS xur deutschen Litteratur, 
pp. 1-43. 2te Auflage. Beran, 1885. 

ImeimzntifJ.f Deutsche Dichtung im Liede, ®ebt((te ItteTatUT= 
gefd^ic^tUd^en Sn^altS. Uhland. pp. 416-450. Berlin, 1880. 

Kern, Franz, Kleine Schriften, Bd. I. 'j^Vi beutfli^lt ©id^tem. 
^ux SBüibigung Don U^tanbS @ebtc^ten. pp. 143-164. Ber- 
lin, 1895. 

Lucae, K., Aus deutscher Sprach- und Litteratur geschickte^ 
1888. U^Ianb als Saüabenbtc^ter. 

Mahrenholz, R. und Wünsche, A., Deutsche Dichter etc, in 
Urtkeilen zeitgenössischer und späterer deutscher Dichter, 
Uhland. pp. 309-312. Leipzig, 1888. 

Mayr, k.^Der schwäbische Dichterbund, i. Ludwig Uhland. 
pp. z-63. Innsbruck, 1886. 

Meyer, M., Die poetischen Richtungen unserer Zeit, Uhland. 
pp. 87-1 16. 

Michiels, A., Etudes sur PAllemagne, Seconde Edition. II. 
Louis Uhland. pp. 193-209. 1845. 

Mollat, G., Die Reden und Redner des ersten deutschen Paria' 
menis, 1895. 

MiUler, Wilhelm, Vermischte Schriften, IV, 95 fi, 1830. %\& 
neuefte I^rtfc^e ^oefte ber ^eutfc^en. Uhland und Kerner. 

Pfeiffer, F., Freie Forschung, Ludwig Uhland. pp. 397-412. 
Wien, 1867. 

Schwab, G., Kleine prosaische Schriften, i. Ludwig Uhland. 
pp. 1-42. 8. @ebtd^te t>on Subtoig U^Ianb. 5te Auflage, 1831. 
196-212. Freiburg, 1882. 
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Scholl, A., Gesammelte AufscUte, (Srinnerungen an SubtDtg 
U^Ianb. pp. 353-568. Berlin, 1864. 

Strauss, D. F., Kleine Schriften, N. F. pp. 303-313. Berlin, 
x866. 

Treitschke, H. von, Historische und politische Aufsätze. SubtOtQ 
U^Ianb, pp. 278-312. 

Treitschke, H. von, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundert. Dritter Abschnitt, (öeijiifle ©trömunflen bcr erflen 
EtiebenSia^re. Uhland. pp. 29-34. Sechster Abschnitt, 
iibbeutfi^)« aScrfaffunflSfämpfc pp. 295-323. 

Vamhagen, von Ense, Denkwürdigkeiten und Vermischte Schra- 
ten. II, 53 ff . 198 ; III, 96 ff. 98, 121 ; VII; 65, 67 j IX, 232 ff., 
415,426 ff. 

Vischer, F. T., Kritische Gänge. N. F. IV. ßubtDtfl U^Ianb. 
pp. 99-169. Stuttgart, 1863. 

Werner, R. M., Lyrik und Lyriker. (Numerous references to 
Uhland.) Hamburg, 1890. 

Wienbarg, K., Die Dramatiker der Jetztzeit. 1. U](|(anb. Al- 
tona, 1839. 

E. SN6LISH TRANSLATIONS OF UHLAND'S 

POEMS. 

Aytoun, William E. Ballads from the German of Ludwig Uh- 
land. Blackwood's Magazine. Vol. 39, March and May, 
1836 : " The Minstrel's Curse," " The Castle by the Sea," " The 
Count of Greiers " (March) ; " The Student," " Midnight Music " 
(2)a8 8tänb(^cn), *• The Dream," " Durand " (May). Signed 
" W. E. A." 

Barber, William. The American Review, Vol. V, 122, Feb., 
1847: "The Castle by the Shore"; Vol. VII, 134-142, Feb., 
1848: '«The Minstrel's Curse," "The Ferry," "The Ride by 
Night,^'"The Shepherd," "The Wreath." "Harald." "The 
Dream," " The Monk and the Shepherd," " The Robber," 
" The Landlady's Daughter," "The BUnd King," " Lines to a 
Nameless One," " The Minstrel's Return," " Walter, the True 
Knight." 

Baskerville, Alfred. The Poetry of Germany. Consisting of 
selections from upwards of seventy of the most celebrated poets 
translated into English verse. Fifth edition. Philadelphia, 
1866. " The Minstrel's Curse," " The Castle by the Sea," 
" The Chapel," " The Boy's Mountain Song," " FareweU," 
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Mendelssohn : S)eS J&irten 9QßintcrIicb, 2)a| ©t^ifflcin, fJfrül^tinöSs 
[toube, 3)ie9lonnc,*6(ftäfcr§ ©onntagSüeb, Qrrü^ltnfläa^nunö, 
rrüblingSteicr, SRuldet^al, 2)c§ Wirten 2Binterlieb, Sob beS 
rtü^Iingg. 

Raff: S)a8 @(%(oB am SKecrc, S)ie 9lonne, S)ie Äaj)cnc. 

Schubert : Qfrü^UngSfl taube. 

Schumann : S)e§ Änaben SerflUeb, 35ie ÄapcUe, 2)er ÄöniflSfo^n, 
S)e§ ©fingcrS Sflui&,t 5Da& (»lud öon (Sbcn^aU, 2)cr Sc^mieb, 
®er Gdnfler, SBrautgefang, 3)er Sraunt, 2)aS ©ti^tfflein. 

Sucher : S)cr ©(^fifcr. 

Spohr: ^ftü^UnflSglaube, ©tätib(^en, 2:rinIIieb („Sötr ftnb ni(i^t 
tncl)r*). 

Weber : No Uhland music. 

%tx gute Äomcrab, 5Der SQBirtin S^öd^terlein and ?lb|(^icb are sung 
to favorite folk-melodies. 

The poems which have been most frequently set to music next to 
^rüblingSglaube and 8tänb(^en are : %t% Knaben Serglieb, 3n 
bet örerne, ?(brei|e, einfel^r, ^txxMcß, %\t Sätergnift, 5Da§ 
©(^lofe am SOleere, ?lbf(^ieb, ^et 2:raum, 3)er SBirttn 3:ö(^ter= 
lein, ^JO'lorgenlieb, ^er Ungenannten, Sögerlieb, ^er Sc^mteb, 
Sauernregel, ßauf ber 2Belt, 2)ie Suftiebenen, ©d^eiben unb 
SKeiben, 5Der Äöntg auf bem Surme, ßieb eine§ ^rmen, 2)e8 
Änaben 3:ob, 2)a§ 9le^, S)er gute ^amerab, ßebemoldl, of which 
latter there are more than fifty compositions. 

The poems best known through their music are: 3)er gute Äame- 
rab and %tx SBtrttn XSc^terlein, in popular melodies ; ^n baS 
SSaterlanb, 2)ic Äapette, ©(^öferä ©onntagSlieb, Srinltieber 
(1812 and 1816), in Conradin Kreutzer's music for male choirs ; 
ÖprüI)Ung§g(aube, in Franz Schubert's music ; S)e§ J&irten Sotn» 
terlieb, S)a§ S(^ifflein, 8fTüJ)ling§aI)nung, ^rü^UngSfeier, 
9lu^e, in Mendelssohn's music; ^oralb, ®e§ ©olbftmiebS 
Söc^terlein, £er äöirtin Xöc^terlein, S)ie brei ßieber, in Karl 
Loewe's Ballads, 



* ^rül^ltngdglau6e and %\t 92onne are included in Mendelssohn's 
" Songs," but were composed by his sister Fanny Hensel. 

\ The text of this poem was revised for Schumann, by Richard 
Pohl, who incorporated Rudello in it as a solo, and in the latter the 
first four verses of ©öngerliebe, also 3)ie brei Sieber 
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1804. 

^ie flcrbcnben JS^elben. July 14. 
S)<r blinbr Jtönig. August aj, 34 ; 

revised December 5, 1814. 
5Die SBaOfa^rtMir^e. Nov. 13, 

«4- 

1805. 

Sn ben Zob. Jaouaiy 19. 

2)ie Könne. January 20. 

Ser Stvam. January a8. 

Xer €(!^öfer. January 29. 

Xti Tiidfttti 9 benbgan0. Feb. 8. 

<lntfagun8. February 18, 19. 

^rifnerlieb am {^od^aeitmable. 
March 13, 14. 

5Der Jlönig auf bent Surme. 
Mauch 31, April x. 

aRattlage. May 20, 31. 

3>ie Saterflruft. June 5 to 7. 

©er eanger. July 10. 

Sieb eines 9(rmen. August 31, 
September i. 

Oretd^enSf^reube. September 14. 

(Sefang ber Siingiinge. Sept 17. 

S>ie JtapeUe. September at. 

£ie fanften Xaat. October 7. 

^nt ^rblle. November 4. 

X)Qd ^<!fylo% am SReere. Novem- 
ber 4, 5. 

ORöntb unb ©d^äfer. Nov. 7. 

9Bunber. November 8, 9. 

SKein @efang. November 15. 

®(^äf erd SonntagSlieb. Nov. 1 7. 

(Sntfd^Iu^ November 23. 

fßom treuen SBalt^er. Dec. 9, 16. 

1806. 

2)er ^Iger. January 30. 
SHbfd^teb. May 15. 
®efang ber Spönnen, May 15, 16. 
^eS itnaben 2:0b. June i. 



3n ber ^eme (SBBanberlieber, 3). 

June a. 
S)eS Knaben SSerglieb. June 29. 
©rei j|r ttulein. August 3 z . 
2)er f^marje 9iitter. Sept. i, 2. 
S>er Xranm. October 28, 29. 

1807. 

2}er Kofengarten. April 10. 
Sauf ber aselt. July 7. 
2)ie Sieber ber SSorjeit. July 10. 
9rautgefang. July 20. 
Sieb bed befangenen. Sept 4. 
Xn St, SR. September 27. 
Sßalblieb. October 20. 
Seliaer %oh. November 7. 
(Sreifenmorte. November 7. 
Die brel Sieber. November 10. 
Die ftbgefd^iebenen. Nov. 18. 
Die @(^lummernbe. Nov. 22. 
Untreue. November 24. 
SRutter unb Ainb. November 29. 
Sebenobl (SBanberlieber, 1). 

December 2. 
9auemregel. December 3. 
Der iunge itönig unb bie ©d^ftfe«! 

rin. Between Dec 5 and 10. 

1808. 

tobe Siebe. February 4. 
in Sbenb. March 7. 
Antwort. March 26. 
Die 3ufriebenen. March 27. 
9la(^td. April II, 12. 
Xraumbeutung. April 26. 
Alein %oIanb. December 17, x8. 

1809. 

DeS (SoIbfd^ntiebS Zöd^terlein. 

January 28. 
^ai Sdl^wert January 28. 
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Sieb her jwei SBanberer. First 
two stanzas, October 8 and 9; 
third and fourth, before 1834. 

2;n iBarnl^a(;end 6tamtnl>u(!^. 
February 27. 

%tt ©ieger. June i. 

Sttttcr gJariS. June i, 2. 

3nt 9Rai. June 4. 

SlüdUben. July 20, 2 1. 

%tx ©4imicb. July 21. 

92ä^e. August it. 

SSorabenb. August 18. 

2)er SGBalb. September 5. 

^er gute jtamerab. Day uncer- 
tain. 

3(n ©ie. September 29. 

S)e8 ^irtcn aBtntcrUcb. Novem- 
ber 20. 

3)er Seitftcrn. November 27, 28. 

©d^Iimme Si^ac^barfd^aft. Novem- 
ber 28. 

^d^iU. December 2, 3. 

(grftorbcnc Siebe. December 3. 

SV^arsiB unb Sd^o. December 3. 

S^aufc^. December 10. 

%tx SBirtin Xöd^terlein. Dec. 24 , 

1810. 



2)ie SHuinen. January x8. 
9tn 9(poUo, ben ©d^metterltng. 

Day uncertain. 
%tx ^ttuber. January 20, 21. 
a)ie 9lofen. January 23. 
%t\5A ?Blattc. January 25. 
%(3A ©d^iffUin. January 28. 
SKär$nad^t. February i. 
©änoerä SBoruberjiei^n. Feb. 
2)ie jftac^c. February 3. 
^Begräbnis. February 3. 
3)er laftilifd^e Slitter. March 



16, 



17- 



9) er itä(j^tli(]^e 9iitter. July n. 
S)er Kofenlranj. July 27. 
^a3 SReb. September 14. 
StmorS ^fet(. September 14. 
©cbidfal. September 19. 
S)ie AbnigStod^ter. Sept. 26. 
^aS ©tänb(l^en(@terbetlänge, 1). 

October 4. 
®raf @berbarbd SBei^born. 

October 13. 



©raf Slid^arb Ol^nefurd^t; 1. 

October 19. 
®rof «Rid^arb Dbnefurd^t, 2. 

October 21. 
£egeube. October 22. 
2)ie 2((i0b von äBind^efier. 

November 10. 
2;obeSgeffi|(. November 23. 

1811. 

%zx 9iing. January 3, 4. 
%\t brei ©Alöffer. January 7. 
punter 9te(9berger. February2i, 

March 2. 
Slolanb unb 9(Iba. February 28. 
Siorfcblag. March x. 
Saralb. March 10. 
2>ie@lfen. (?) 
%\izt\\t\i. March 15. 
&ber f^rübüng. March 29. 
^ie teure ©telle. March 30. 
Sob beS f^rttbUngd (^rübUngSUe« 

ber, 6). Aprils. 
%qA X^^oX, June 19. 
©anft ®eorg3 Slitter. July 5. 
Siacbtreife (Sanberlieber, 5). 

SKartbctt. July la to August 12. 
©d^eiben unb S^eiben (Banberlte« 

ber, 2). August 18. 
iBermftd^tnid. August 23. 
S)te sn)0 3ungfraun. August 28. 
^er S3Iumen|trau§. August 28. 
2Cn aSetrarca. September 3. 
(Sntfcbuibigung. September 3. 
©cbluBfonett. September 3. 
SRolonb ©(bilbträger. Sept. 10. 
9lbreifc (SBanberUeber, 7). Sep- 
tember 14. 
ffiinterreife (SBBanberlicber, 6). 

November 13. 
^eimfebr (SBanberlieber, 9). 

November 19. 
3Rorgenlieb (SBanberlieber, 4). 

November 20. 
einlebr (ffianberlicber, 8). 

November 20. 
%tx »ei^e $irf(^. November 

27. 
3::raum. November 28. 
%\\ fterner. November 28. 
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1812. 

Zrinllieb (98ir finb iiid^t tne^r am 
erftcn Oiaft). January i. 

6i<0friebft 6<^»eri January 8. 

Äimmerfpnul^. January 8. 

SDie oerlorene JtirAe. January 9. 

%tt A5niflif o^iu January 30, s x : 
after eau'lier versions of 1807 and 
181X. 

HSnig Karl« SReerfabrt. Jan. 31. 

SVebenblttte. February 5. 

Slu^etbal. February 7. 

eäaerlieb. March ai. 
rttbltitflftrube (^rflblinflSUeber, 

3). March ai. 
^rüblingAabnuna (^rüblingfi[ie« 

ber, 1). Maren 21. 
f^rUbltneSglaube (^rfi^Iiiioftlie« 

ber.2). March 21. 
Jungfrau Gieglinbe. March aa. 
Vn ben Unflcbtbaren. May 17. 
f^rfiblingftlieb bcS Stejenfenten 

($rflbling<Heber, 8). May 19. 
Jrete jtunft. May 34. 
GAngerliebe, Singang. June la. 
SlubcQo (6ängerttebe, 1). June 

13 ; ended Aucust 5» 1814. 
Son SRaffiae (6angerliebe, 4). 

June 4. 
2)erAafteQank)on Souc9(@ftnger« 

liebe, 8). Ended June 17. 
Xn einem Reitern SRorgen. July 

la. 
Stomanse uom fleinen 2)ftumltng. 

November 30. 
XaiUefer. December 10, xa. 

1813. 

(Seifterleben. January 30. 
®efang unb Arieg, 1. Between 

Januanr q and February 3. 
9(uf ben xob eineS SanbgeiftUd^en. 



May a3. 

J)er Sfejenfent (Olofjen, 1). 



Date 



uncertain. 



1814. 



®raf (Sberflein. January 9. 
9Re^eIfuppenUeb. January 36. 



Xn baS SSaterlanb. January 29. 
Oefang unb Jtrieg, 2. January 

a9, February x. 
£{e5 eineft beutf<i^en 6ftngerft. 

January 39. 
Vorwftm 1 February 4. 
^ie 6iege«6otf<d^aft. March 3. 
»uf Karl (SangloffS 3:ob, 1 bid 3. 

June I. 
Unftem. June 3 to 6. 
9(uf baft ftinb eineö Sid^terft. 

June II. 
%\t Odtter beft ^iltertumft. June 

%tx Siomantiler unb ber dtejenfent 

((DIoHen, 2). June 35, 26. 
ßanft unb ®rete. June s8. 
%tx Stubent (Siebefttlagen, 1). 

Date uncertain. 
%tx Sdger (£iebednagen, 2). 

Ended July 17. 
S)ante (Setngerliebe, 5). Ended 

July 96. 
2>uranb (SftngerKebe, 2). July 37. 
S>ie 9ta(btf(!btoänn«r ((Sloffen, 3). 

August 20, 3f. 

Sonvort su ber erften ^Kuflage 

1815. Aug. 38, 29, Sept. 13. 
9(uf ein jtinb. September 13. 
%\t Sefe^rung sum ©onett. 

September 17. 
^ortunat unb feine @öl^ne. (SrfteS 

S9u^. Begun September 96; 

ended January 30, 18x5. 
Son ben lieben 3^<^'^bem. 

November 25, 26. 
2)eS @angerft ^lud^. Dec. 3, 4. 
@dbn)&bif dpe Aunbe. December 6. 
Srfl^Hngftfeier (grü^lingftlieber, 

4). Date uncertain. 
S)ie Silbfttule beft äSacd^uft. Dec. 8. 

1815. 

^ie a^a^berin. February 9. 

9toman)e 00m Stejenfenten. 
February 13. 

2)aft Sieb vom a^ägblein. Febru- 
ary 14 and 15. 

f]f ortunat unb feine ©öl^ne. ^wx* 
teS äSud^. Begun February 18 ; 
ended October 29, x8x6. 
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2)e8 Sängers 9ß{eber(el^r. 
March lo. 

@raf @ber^arh ber Siaufd^ebart. 
June 20 to July 4> July «>» i^- 

am 18. DItober 1815. $errn our* 
flemieifter Älüpfcl. Date un- 
certain. 

1816. 

2>aS 9}otBemb. January 25. 

Vn bie Sunbfd^metter. Feb. 20, 
21. 

©a8 altc aute Sdcd^t. Feb. 24. 

Xrinllicb (2BaS ift baa für ein bur« 
ftig 3a^r !). Between April 8 
and 10. 

aRailteb. May 4. 

Alage. May 4. 

9ie(9tferttgun8. May 4, Sept. 7. 

»ittc. June 18, 

aßUrttemtiers. September i. 

®eft)rtt$. September 3. 

3(n bie iBoUSoertreter. Sept. 6. 

^ie neue 3Rufe. September 7. 

®rnft ber Beit. September 8 

%qA neue SRär^en. September 8. 

auSfid^t. September 8. 

9Cn bie abutter. September 8. 

Sin bie ^Dtttbd^en. September 8. 

^er @dbent oon Simburg. Sep- 
tember 28, 29. 

Sim 18. DItober 1816. Between 
October 15 and 17. 

Slut einen »erl^ungerten 2)icl^ter. 
October 17. 

Sd^Winbell^aber. Nov. 12 to 14. 

tauSrec^t. November 20. 
aS ^erj für unfer Soil. Nov. 21. 
©erfpäteteä ^od^jeitlieb. Nov. 24. 
Sleujla^rdtDUtifd^. Dec. 28, 29. 

1817. 

S)ie beutfd^e ©prad^gefeUfd^aft. 

January 23. 
2)en Sanbfiänben sum (S^riftop^S» 

tag 1817. March 14. 
@ebet eines 9Bürttemberger3. 

g^acfruf («aterlänbifd^e ©ebid^te, 
13). June 7, 8. 



1819. 

Aat^arina. January 97 to 29. 
S)er Ungenannten. May 15. 
Sin 21. @. September 27. 
prolog su bem 3:rauerfptel : 

„(grnfl, $er§og »on ©djwaben." 

Oct. 27. 

1820. 

2luf einen ®robftcin. Between 
Oct. 28 and Nov. 4. 

1822. 

2)er Jtird^l^of im ^rül^ling. 

April 8. 
2)er ©ommerfoben. October «9. 
Outer aa3unf(9. October 29. 

1823. 

9luf ber überfahrt. October 9. 

1825. 

3n ein ©tammbud^. Date uncer- 
tain. 
®ru| ber Seelen. Nov. 20, 21. 

1827. 

Spate Äritil. (?) 

künftiger ^rü^ltng (i^rü^IingSlie* 

ber, 7). Day uncertain, 
auf SBii^elm ^auffd frü^ed ^\x^* 

fd^ieben. Date uncertain. 

1829. 

auf eine Xänjerin. (?) 
J)ie Ulme 8u ißirf au. (?) 
2)er ®raf »on (SreierS. Oct. 30. 
2)er iD^ol^n. Date uncertain. 
Sertran be S9orn. Date uncertain. 
aWüuftcrfage. November 22. 
Ver sacrum. November 26. 
aRerlin ber ®ilbe. Dec. 10 to 12. 
Der SEBatler. December 17. 
2;eU3 3:0b. Date uncertam. 
2icb (3Bie freubigfld^ ber Pannen« 
I bäum). Winter of 1829 and 1830. 
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1830. 
ffrfi^Iinaltron (afrfl^inflSIiebcr, 

1831. 

S^a^nif, 1 Mft5. No. i, June i ; 
No. 3, June ; No. 5, after 
Augost 29. 

1833. 

ySSM\*m\t^ Last half of Decem- 
ber. (?) 

1834. 

5Dic Bibaffoabrflde. March 15, 16. 

2)t(^terfC8rn. April a. 

%\t Serpen. April a. 

S)ie (Seifterfelter. April 15. 

SRaientau. Mav 97. 

2)ie ocrfunlene Arone. May 27. 

S)ie Otgel (6ter6e(ianfie, 2). 

June 14, 1«. 
S)ie 2)roffeI (€ter(<Uang(, 3). 

June 14, 15. 
9ta(^ruf, 6. June 16. 
2)ie 0lo(tenbö^U. June ao. 
Xbeitbwoiten. June aa. 
6onn<niDcnbe. June aa, aj. 
neifcn. June a8, aQ. 
2)i< a^alve. July 7. 
IBein unb S3rot. July 8. 
S)aS eittd oon iSbenbaO. July 16. 
S)aft Sinfient^al. July 19. 
S)a8 oerfunlene itlofter. July 90. 
SBanbcniitg. October 6, 7, 13. 
SBintennoroen. December n. 



1835. 
Ibtx So^onniftfeoen. Januaiy ao. 

1837. 
2)ie fromme ^ftflcrin. October a9. 

1842. 
Kbenbtani. February 15. 

1847. 

Serd^enfriea. January 26, 37. 
2>er Ie|te ^alsfiraf. Feb. 18. 

1849. 
Slit Ooei^e« @ebi<l^ten. May 31. 

1853. 

Siner tivmt inft Stammbud^. 
July 3, 1853. 

1854. 

50aftfiieb, eS mag am Sebenftabenb 
fAmeigen. February 10. 

Umfonft bifl bu oon cbler (8bit 
entbrannt. (?) 

9uf bie IRetfe. December 4. 

1859. 

S(uf ben Xob eines Ainbefi. Date 
uncertain. 

1861. 
9Rorgen§. Date uncertain. 



The date of the first two SMich* is uncertain ; the second belongs 
possibly to the year 1819. Tlie poem S'dngrerecht and the Spruch 
«SBenn ein (BebanCe " fall between the years 1830 and 1840. 
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